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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS,  MONDAY,  JUNE  3,  1957 


Monday  was  set  aside  for  meetings,  both  open  and  executive,  of 
the  Conference  committees.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  many  re- 
quests for  time  before  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Toler- 
ances, it  was  found  necessary  to  schedule  hearings  on  some  specific 
items  before  the  committee  for  Sunday,  June  2,  1957.  Announce- 
ments of  the  meetings  on  Monday,  June  3,  were  carried  in  all  invita- 
tions, all  pre-Conference  publicity,  and  in  the  tentative  and  printed 
programs.  A  special  announcement  concerning  the  meeting  of  the 
Specifications  and  Tolerances  Committee  on  Sunday,  June  2,  was  also 
sent  out. 

A  large  number  of  delegates  took  advantage  of  the  committee  meet- 
ings, and,  as  a  result,  attendance  and  participation  were  exceptionally 
good. 

The  Conference  committees  that  met  on  Monday,  June  3,  were  the 
Study  Committee  on  Conference  Organization,  Committee  on  Laws 
and  Regulations,  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances,  and 
Committee  on  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FORTY-SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES1 


FIRST  SESSION— MORNING  OF  TUESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1957 

(A.  V.  Astin,  Pkesident,  and  M.  A.  Nelson,  Vice  President,  Presiding) 

The  invocation  was  delivered  and  the  memorial  service  for  departed 
members  was  conducted  by  the  Conference  Chaplain,  Kev.  R.  W. 
Searles,  Deputy  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Medina 
County,  Ohio. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WALTER  WILLIAMS,  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  Williams  spoke  extemporaneously.  He  welcomed  the  delegates  to  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  described  the  concern  of 
the  Government  with  the  shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers,  urged  the  delegates 
to  suggest  science  as  a  career  to  youngsters  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  told 
of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  promote  interest  in 
science,  and  discussed  the  Federal  budget. ) 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

By  A.  V.  Astin,  Director ;  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

This  Conference  activity,  now  at  its  forty-second  meeting,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  activities  in  which  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  the  opportunity  of  participating.  As  you  know,  the  Consti- 
tution assigns  to  the  Congress  the  authority  to  fix  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  Congress  has,  in  turn,  assigned  this 
responsibility  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  words  of 
"developing  and  maintaining  the  standards  of  physical  measurement, 
together  with  provision  and  means  for  their  effective  utilization." 
We  consider  the  standards  for  physical  measurement  as  very  essential 
things  in  3  important  types  of  interchange.  First  is  the  interchange 
in  commerce  which  you  people  are  directly  associated  with  where 
standards  of  measurement  are  essential  before  agreement  as  to  value 
or  quantity  can  be  reached  prior  to  exchange. 

The  next  area  is  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  where  the 
standards  provide  the  meaning  to  the  numbers  in  which  the  results 
of  the  measurements  of  science  and  technology  are  expressed.  Ex- 
change of  information  among  scientists  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  exchange  of  their  information  with  the  technologists  is 

1  With  the  exception  of  formal  papers  and  committee  reports,  the  record  of  the  42d 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  has  been  rearranged,  consolidated,  and 
condensed  wherever  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  essentials  for  future  reference. 
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essential  in  order  for  new  industries  to  be  built  upon  tlie  findings  of 
science. 

The  third  area  is  in  the  industry  itself,  where  standards  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  interchangeable  components.  An  interchange- 
able component  is  at  the  basis  of  our  modern  technological  economy. 
Thus,  the  standards  provide  for  interchange  in  these  3  areas :  Com- 
merce, science,  and  industry. 

In  the  commerce  area  we  have  a  chance  to  participate  through  our 
relationship  with  the  members  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights 
and  Measures.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  Government  exercises  no 
regulatory  power  in  connection  with  the  enforcing  of  weights  and 
measures  laws.  This  is  left  to  the  States.  However,  the  Congress 
has  assigned  the  responsibility  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  promoting  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  administration 
and  methods  of  inspection  among  the  States,  counties,  and  cities.  This 
Conference  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  we  have  of 
implementing  that  responsibility.  With  the  growing  complexity  of 
the  technology  and  commerce  and  the  number  of  different  types  of 
things  that  have  to  be  measured,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Confer- 
ence, I  think,  are  increasing  in  range  and  complexity  year  by  year. 

Because  of  this,  it  was  my  feeling  that  this  Conference,  although 
it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  since  the  first  meeting  in  1905,  is 
going  to  have  greater  and  more  difficult  responsibilities  in  the  years 
to  come.   We  have  gotten  by  in,  roughly,  the  first  50  years  we  have 
been  operating,  with  a  very  loose  definition  of  operating  procedures 
for  the  Conference  and  a  very  loose  definition  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  this  Conference.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  these  loose  procedures  and  this  lax  definition  of  the  relation- 
ship and  responsibility  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  the 
Conference  have  to  be  clarified.   In  order  to  promote  this  clarifica- 
tion, I  named  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  I 
delegates  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  representatives  from  industry  I 
groups  concerned  with  the  Conference,  to  make  recommendations  to 
this  Conference  concerning  the  operating  procedures  and  the  relation-  , 
ships  of  the  Conference  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.   That  j 
committee  has  been  chaired  by  Mr.  Koilin  Meek  of  Indiana,  and  other  | 
members  included  Mr.  McBride,  Mr.  Kerlin,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  \ 
Fakler,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Sanders.  We  tried  to  get  as  wide  a  repre-  ! 
sentation  in  this  committee  as  possible.    We  spread  it  around  geo- 
graphically. We  included  State  official  representation,  county  official  j 
representation,  and  city  official  representation,  as  well  as  a  variety  j 
of  interests  from  industrial  units  concerned.  The  committee  has  com-  j 
pleted  its  studies.  There  was  a  final  meeting,  I  understand,  yesterday.  1 
They  had  advertised,  earlier,  some  tentative  proposals.  Their  recom-  ' 
mendations  will  be  presented  to  you  this  afternoon  for  your  consid-  1 
eration  and,  I  trust,  adoption. 

Now,  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  any  standards  program,  ! 
which  is  going  to  be  effective  in  commerce  and  science,  is  its  inter- 
national aspects.    That  is,  the  standard  for  measurement  that  we  use 
in  this  country  must  have  a  reliable  meaning  when  used  or  applied  in  j 
other  nations  of  the  world.   Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  stand- 
ards  we  use  be  used  in  other  nations  of  the  world  if  we  are  to  have  j 
international  commerce  and  international  science.   To  carry  out  this 
particular  activity,  the  Treaty  of  the  Meter  was  approved  by  many  of 
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the  leading  countries  of  the  world  in  1875,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  an 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  set  up  in  Paris, 
France.  This  Bureau  has  custody  of  the  basic  standards  for  measure- 
ment, the  meter  and  the  kilogram,  and  in  addition  is  concerned  with 
the  standards  for  electrical,  chemical,  and  optical  measurements,  as 
well  as  others.  This  Bureau  and  the  committee  that  operates  it  pro- 
vide the  means  for  having  standards  realizable  on  an  international 
basis.  The  International  Bureau  is  governed  by  a  General  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures  which  meets,  roughly,  once  every  6  years, 
and  all  of  the  adherents  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Meter  send  delegates 
to  this  conference.  The  last  General  Conference  took  place  in  1954, 
and  the  next  one  will  be  in  1960. 

During  the  period  between  the  conferences,  an  International  Com- 
mittee of  Weights  and  Measures  governs,  consisting  of  individuals 
from  different  nations.  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  from 
the  United  States.  This  committee  met  last  fall  in  Paris  and  under- 
took a  number  of  important  actions  which  I  think  would  be  of  interest 
to  this  group.  First  of  all,  it  adopted  a  new  definition  of  the  second. 
This  is  important  in  commercial  ventures  with  which  most  of  you  are 
concerned.  Nonetheless,  everybody  thinks  of  a  second  as  a  fraction 
of  the  average  day.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  nonprecise  definition 
because  the  days  vary.  For  this  reason,  variations  in  the  second  on 
the  order  of  1  part  in  50  million  were  encountered,  which  led  to 
difficulty. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Astronomical  Union,  the 
committee  adopted  last  fall,  as  a  new  definition  of  the  second,  a  precise 
fraction  of  the  astronomical  year  of  1900.  This  changes  the  definition 
from  a  fraction  of  a  day  to  a  fraction  of  a  specific  year.  This  cut  out  a 
great  deal  of  the  vagueness  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  definition 
of  the  second.  Nonetheless,  the  committee  recognizes  that  this  is  only 
an  interim  solution  of  the  problem.  Ultimately,  the  ideal  solution  will 
be  to  define  time  in  terms  of  atomic  vibration.  The  committee  set  up 
an  advisory  group  to  arrive  at  an  atomic  definition  of  time.  That 
special  advisory  committee  is  holding  its  first  meeting  in  Paris  this 
week. 

At  earlier  meetings  of  the  International  Committee  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  the  decision  was  weighed  to  abandon  the  definition  of  the 
meter  and  adopt  as  a  length  standard,  light  waves  emitted  from  some 
specified  atom.  Progress  reports  were  heard  on  this  activity  at  the 
meeting  last  fall.  There  are  a  number  of  opportunities  by  which  one 
can  achieve  this  atomic  definition  for  a  length  standard,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  privileged  to  hear  progress  reports  on  it.  In  addition,  the 
status  of  the  accuracy  of  our  electrical  standard  was  considered. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  last  year  we  sent  our 
prototype  meter  bar  to  the  International  Bureau  for  the  third  time 
since  we  first  acquired  this  standard  in  about  1890.  We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  no  discernible  change  in  the  length  of  this  standard  was 
observed,  thus  adding  to  our  confidence  in  this  length  standard.  In 
addition,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  standard  volt  and  ohm  also 
show  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

You  might  be  interested  also  in  another  international  activity  that 
reached  sort  of  a  culmination  point  last  year.  This  is  in  connection 
with  international  approaches  toward  legal  metrology,  duplicating 
to  some  extent  the  sort  of  work  this  Conference  undertakes.  There 
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was  started  in  1930  an  effort  to  form  an  organization  for  legal  metrol- 
ogy, and  Dr.  Crittenden -of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  was  on 
the  organizing  committee  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  succeeded  Dr. 
Crittenden  for  a  short  period  after  he  passed  away.  There  is  now  in  1 
existence  an  international  organization  for  legal  metrology  that  is 
seeking  to  develop  measurement  techniques  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
international  exchange  of  goods.  The  United  States  was  invited  to 
join  this  new  organization.  After  careful  consideration  of  this  invi- 
tation by  the  State  Department,  the  invitation  was  rejected  for  the 
following  reasons :  First  of  all,  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  our  State 
Department  to  concentrate  new  international  efforts  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliates.  They  look  with  disfavor  on  new  interna- 
tional activity  that  might  well  be  assumed  by  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  probably  the  major  reason  why  the  invitation  was  rejected, 
although  the  other  one  was  also  a  very  important  one,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  national  body  in  the  United  States  with  responsibility  for 
the  legal  metrology,  the  enforcement  of  weights  and  measures  legisla- 
tion. This  responsibility  is  left  to  the  States  in  this  country,  and, 
thus,  there  would  be  no  suitable  adhering  body  in  the  United  States 
Government  to  affiliate  with  this  international  organization  of  legal 
metrology. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps  this  Conference  might  have 
some  sort  of  affiliation  with  the  international  organization  of  legal  | 
metrology.    At  the  present  time  the  charter  or  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  international  organization  does  not  provide  for  the  adher-  I 
ence  of  private  organizations  in  separate  States,  and,  because  of  this, 
there  is  no  real  mechanism  at  the  present  time,  as  I  see  it,  whereby  this 
Conference  could  adhere  to  the  international  organization.  Nonethe- 
less, as  work  advances  in  this  new  organization,  I  am  sure  this  Confer- 
ence will  be  interested  in  it,  and  it  may  be  that  at  some  later  day  a  I 
mechanism  can  be  developed  for  some  sort  of  liaison  activity. 

Within  the  Bureau's  internal  program  there  have  been  a  number  of 
important  developments  during  the  past  year.  I  would  like  to  take 
time  to  tell  you  about  these,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  extend  the  program  I 
unduly.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  made  I 
important  advances  in  terms  of  meeting  an  industry  requirement  for 
developing  and  certifying  gage  blocks  to  an  accuracy  of  one  ten- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch.  We  still  have  a  number  of  obstacles  to 
overcome,  but  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  this 
industrial  requirement. 

In  addition,  we  have  developed  new  techniques  for  improving  the 
accuracy  of  the  electrical  standards.  We  have  developed  new  stand- 
ards for  measuring  pressures  going  up  to  150,000  and  200,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  We  have  improved  our  radio  measurements  and 
have  resolved  some  of  the  discrepancies  between  these  measurements 
as  between  our  own  national  laboratory  and  those  of  other  countries,  j 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  one  outstanding  achievement 
in  this  program  during  the  last  year.    We  participated  in  one  major  | 
advance  in  science,  cooperating  with  scientists  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton  in  pro-  j 
viding  experimental  verification  of  the  nonvalidity  of  the  so-called 
"Law  of  Parity."    This  is  a  complex  physical  theorem,  but  it  had  been 
a  basic  theorem  in  physics.    Physicists  from  our  Low  Temperature  | 
Laboratory  were  able  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  most  complex  physi- 
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cal  experiment  that  gave  positive  confirmation  to  theoretical  conjec- 
|    tures  of  physicists  at  Columbia  and  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
!|    Studies.    This  is  considered  a  most  significant  advance  in  physics. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  played  an  important  role  in  that 
activity. 

Now,  getting  more  specifically  to  the  type  of  things  you  are  inter- 
ested in,  namely,  the  activities  of  our  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures 
and  the  work  in  our  Metrology  Sections,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
there  have  been  substantial  advances  in  the  liquid-petroleum-gas  meas- 
urement problem,  and  I  understand  you  are  scheduled  to  hear  a  pres- 
entation of  that  tomorrow  and  will  also  be  invited  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  it  when  the  Bureau  is  holding  Open  House  for  you  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

In  addition,  we  have  initiated  a  study  of  the  status  of  standards  in 
the  United  States.    As  you  know,  it  has  been  many  years  since  the 

|  standards  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  States  were  given  to  them. 
We  get  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  of  them  as  they  come  in  for 
calibration.  This  rather  spasmodic  examination  we  have  given  to 
these  standards  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  help  a  great 
deal  in  promoting  accuracy  and  uniformity  if  new  sets  of  State 
standards  were  supplied,  together  with  some  instruments  and  tech- 
niques for  using  them.  The  solution  of  this  problem,  if  it  is  carried 
out  this  way,  will  be  rather  long  and  perhaps  expensive,  so  we  are 

|  approaching  it  very  gradually.  We  have  started  out  in  a  small  way 
to  examine  the  length  standards  in  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
Dr.  Judson,  the  chief  of  our  length-standards  activity,  has  visited 
some  7  States  and  has  come  up  with  some  tentative  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition,  we  are  concerned  very  much  with  the  desires  of 
the  Conference  members  for  additional  training  films  and  hope  that 
at  the  Conference  next  year  we  can  announce  some  definite  additional 
contribution  to  this  program. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  asked  to  aid  Puerto  Rico  in  surveying  its 
weights  and  measures  activity.  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Smith,  a  Consultant 
in  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  made  a  visit  there,  and  the 
Office  subsequently  made  definite  recommendations  to  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  advised  that  a  number  of 
these  recommendations  have  been  put  into  effect  and  that  there  has 
been  substantial  progress  in  the  weights  and  measures  program  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  you  are  invited  to  visit  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  extend  to  all  of  you  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  come  out  and  go  through  our  laboratories.  At  the 
same  time  I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  we,  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  consider  that,  as  a  Federal  agency,  we  are  set  up  to 
assist  you  in  the  promotion  of  more  effective,  more  accurate,  more 
reliable  measurement  technique.  Our  job  is  one  of  service.  We  aid 
the  consumer  and  the  average  taxpayer,  mainly  through  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  you  do  your  job  better.  Therefore,  we  invite 
you  to  present  problems  as  you  see  them,  to  present  them  to  us  and 
|  ask  for  our  help  wherever  you  see  an  opportunity  where  we  might  be 
of  assistance  to  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DANIEL  J.  CAREY,  COMMISSIONER,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  MARKETS,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  REPRESENTING 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  SECRETARIES,  I 
AND  DIRECTORS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  appear  before  your  42d  ' 
Annual  Conference  of  Weights  and  Measures  Officials  as  the  repre-  i 
sentative  of  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries,  | 
and  Directors  of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fitts,  President 
of  the  Association.    Mr.  Fitts  sent  his  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to 
be  present  and  discuss  weights  and  measures  with  you. 

I  find  that  several  of  the  States  have  overall  supervision  of  weights 
and  measures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  many  States  1 
the  overall  supervision  is  in  other  areas. 

Some  time  ago,  our  Association  discussed  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  a  committee  to  work  with  your  National  Conference  and  with  ■ 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  on  various  problems,  but  since  j 
many  of  the  States  do  not  have  the  supervision  in  their  Department  I 
of  Agriculture,  apparently  it  got  sidetracked  somewhere  along  the  | 
line.    I,  myself,  would  like  to  see  that  committee  established  to  j 
develop  much  more  coordinated  thinking  on  weights  and  measures  j 
activities  between  our  Association  and  your  organization.    Most  of 
what  I  have  to  say  deals  with  my  own  experience  in  administering 
the  program  in  New  York  State. 

I  am  sure  there  are  States  that  are  probably  doing  a  much  better 
job  than  we  are,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  correct  some  of  the 
things  that  might  need  correction  within  our  State.  I  will  certainly 
try  to  get  that  committee  established  at  our  National  Convention  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  this  fall  so  that  the  Association  may  work  in 
coordination  with  some  pertinent  committee  from  your  group. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  field  of  weights  and  measures  keeps 
pace  with  the  times.    For  example,  it  has  produced  devices  that  can 
automatically  weigh  and  measure  a  commodity  and  then  furnish  a 
printed  ticket  showing  commodity  weights  and  per-pound  prices  with 
total  computations.    It  is  also  in  the  process  of  developing  electronic 
scales  that  can  weigh  heavy  vehicles  moving  along  highways  at  a  rate 
of  35  miles  per  hour,  and  record  the  number  of  axles  to  the  unit  and 
the  weight  load  on  each  axle.    In  this  connection,  a  problem  has 
arisen  in  New  York  State  relative  to  the  use  of  an  electronic  scale. 
Under  our  truck-mileage  tax  law,  the  State  is  failing  to  collect  con- 
siderable money  because  there  are  not  enough  conventional  scales  and  ! 
the  truckmen  seem  to  find  a  way  to  by-pass  these  scales  when  they  are  i 
in  operation.    Also,  the  man-power  necessary  and  the  cost  of  opera-  I 
tion  of  these  conventional  scales  seems  to  limit  the  number  of  in- 
stallations.   The  Tax  Department  and  The  Department  of  Public  \ 
Works  were  anxious  to  install  several  of  these  electronic  units,  but  1 
our  Weights  and  Measures  Division  did  not  have  or  seemed  unable 


to  obtain  sufficient  data  on  which  to  certify  these  scales.  We  have, 
therefore,  worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby  an  electronic  scale 
will  be  installed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  conventional  scale,  and  both 
readings  recorded  for  a  period  of  time.  The  thought  in  the  use  of 
the  electronic  scale  was  the  installation  of  some  22  scales  with  about 
4  portable  recording  units  that  could  quickly  be  moved  from  one 
location  to  the  other. 

It  is  an  intriguing  fact  that,  despite  such  modern  developments, 
the  simple  lever  devised  and  used  thousands  of  years  ago  has  never 
been  improved  upon,  and  is  vital  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
most  delicate  and  sensitive  precision  balances  in  use  today. 

Weights  and  measures  activity  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
life  of  every  human  being.  This  is  especially  true  when  we  consider 
that  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  fuel  with  which  we  cook 
our  food  and  heat  our  homes,  and  the  materials  used  in  constructing 
our  homes  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  some  point  along  the  line, 
have  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  weights  and  measures 
official.  Despite  its  historical  effect  on  our  lives,  the  weights  and 
measures  field  raises  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  today,  "Just 
what  is  Weights  and  Measures  and  in  what  manner  does  it  affect  our 
daily  lives?" 

Well,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  could  be  no  surer  or  quicker 
way  of  creating  chaos  than  suddenly  to  abolish  or  eliminate  all  stand- 
ards of  weight  and  measure.  Let  us  visualize  for  a  moment  such  a 
condition.  The  housewife,  who  is  the  accepted  purchasing  agent  in 
our  families,  enters  the  market  place  to  buy  the  necessities  of  her 
family.  She  may  have  in  mind  the  purchase  of  meat,  vegetables, 
milk  or  cream,  or  possibly  cloth  to  use  in  making  a  dress  for  her  child. 

If  there  were  no  standards  of  weight  or  measure,  her  request  to  the 
storekeeper  would  be  "a  piece  of  beef  for  roasting,  a  basket  of  pota- 
toes, a  basket  of  spinach,  a  pail  (or  other  container)  of  milk."  In 
each  instance  the  quantity  is  indefinite.  The  dealer  would  be  within 
his  rights  to  hand  her  a  large  basket  or  a  small  basket,  a  large  portion 
or  a  small  portion,  or  any  quantity  that  would  suit  his  own  conven- 
ience, and  price  it  accordingly.  The  purchaser  would  have  to  be  con- 
tent to  pay  whatever  price  the  merchant  asked.  There  would  be 
absolutely  no  means  of  satisfying  the  purchaser  that  the  contract  she 
had  just  concluded  and  the  quantity  she  had  received  was  equitable 
with  that  which  she  might  expect  to  receive  from  other  merchants. 
This  method  would  mean  the  elimination  of  competitive  dealing  or 
bargaining,  and  it  has  long  been  established  that  competition  is  most 
necessary  for  effective  bargaining. 

As  a  result,  such  transactions  could  only  means  inequities  in  dealings 
between  seller  and  buyer  for  it  would  always  be  the  dealer's  prerogative 
to  set  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  to  be  delivered,  and  the  price 
to  be  charged.  Since  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  question  or 
redress,  the  consumer  would  suffer. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  weights  and  measures  activity, 
we  know  that  the  standards  used  in  the  market  places  within  this  very 
city  are  identical  with  those  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Uniformity  of  standards,  uniformity  of  method  of  sale  of  commod- 
ities, and  proper  enforcement  of  weights  and  measures  statutes  com- 
bine to  establish  confidence  between  buyer  and  seller. 
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In  attempting  to  develop  uniformity,  we  must  be  very  careful  always 
to  recognize  trade  practices  and  bring  our  regulatory  program  into 
operation  with  a  general  understanding  of  all  parties  involved.  A 
recent  experience  in  New  York  State  might  help  others  in  this  respect.  • 
The  milk  distribution  business  is  a  tremendous  business  in  New  York  '■ 
State.    We  had  never  had  a  fill-point  regulation  for  our  glass  bottles 
of  fluid  milk.    All  bottles  were  supposed  to  be  filled  to  the  cap-seat. 
We  decided,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  with  other  States  and  per- 
haps to  do  a  better  job  ourselves,  we  would  develop  fill-point  regula-  I 
tions.    We  called  a  public  hearing,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  no 
one  showed  up,  so  we  instituted  the  regulation  to  become  effective  on 
J  anuary  1, 1958.    Instructions  were  sent  out  by  our  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  to  local  weights  and  measures  officials.    After  some  of  ! 
the  local  weights  and  measures  officials  informed  the  industry  that  j 
they  must  destroy  all  cap-seat  bottles  on  January  1,  the  whole  indus- 
try  became  aroused.    One  company  in  New  York  has  over  a  million 
and  a  half  bottles  on  hand  at  all  times  and  figures  a  replacement  of  j 
some  150,000  per  month.    It  became  an  economic  problem  and  an  op- 
erational problem  of  no  small  consequence.    I  believe  the  operational 
problem  is  being  worked  out,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  that 
followed,  and  although  our  law  sets  up  volumetric  standards,  we  be- 
came involved  in  weights  of  a  quart  of  milk  at  different  temperature, 
and  the  calibration  of  bottles  to  fill  point  at  various  temperatures.  | 
This  was  brought  about,  I  believe,  because  we  are  operating  in  our 
State  under  milk  orders  and  the  milk  is  purchased  by  the  dealers  by 
weight,  and  the  Market  Administrator  makes  the  processors  report 
the  various  utilizations  by  weight.    It  does  point  up,  however,  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  being  most  cautious  in  making  changes. 

When  one  considers  that  all  commodities  must  be  sold  in  some  1 
definite  unit,  together  with  the  important  part  the  weights  and  meas-  I 
ures  official  has  in  transactions  between  buyer  and  seller,  it  is  surpris-  j 
ing  that  this  activity  does  not  always  enjoy  a  more  prominent  role  I 
in  the  functions  of  government. 

This  thought  was  brought  to  my  mind  quite  forcefully  in  a  moving  j 
picture  some  years  ago,  the  name  of  which,  as  I  recall,  was  "Mr.  Smith 
Goes  to  Washington." 

Mr.  Smith  wTas  a  young  man  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  a  district  in  the  west.   He  was  aggressive,  a  capable  orator,  and 
had  what  might  be  called  a  worthwhile  nuisance  value.   When  a  bill  j 
that  he  did  not  favor  was  being  pushed  through,  he  opposed  it  and 
conducted,  single-handedly,  a  successful  filibuster. 

The  old  guard  got  together  and  drew  up  plans  which,  of  course,  J 
did  not  include  Mr.  Smith.  As  their  private  meeting  was  breaking  j 
np  one  of  them  asked,  "What  shall  we  do  about  Mr.  Smith?" 

After  a  moment's  silence  one  of  the  other  members  answered,  "Oh, 
shucks !  We'll  make  him  chairman  of  some  unimportant  committee —  j 
something  like  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures." 

I  wonder  if  this  attitude  is  caused  by  a  weakness  in  the  public  re-  1 
lations  programs  of  weights  and  measures  officials? 

An  enforcement  agent  can  be  most  capable  and  conscientious  in  j 
devotion  to  his  duty,  but  if  news  of  his  ability  and  the  service  he 
renders  fails  to  reach  outside  the  circle  in  which  he  travels,  he  will 
never  receive  proper  recognition  for  his  work  and  its  importance  to 
the  community. 
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In  some  jurisdictions,  weights  and  measures  activity  is  more  or  less 
dormant,  while  in  others,  the  official  is  active  and  aggressive  to  the 
point  where  he  occupies  a  foremost  position  in  government.  Such 
a  position  can  only  be  attained  and  enjoyed  through  a  sincere  and 
diligent  effort.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  initiative  and  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  job  to  be  done, 
otherwise  he  cannot  hope  to  convince  others  of  its  value. 

An  example  of  this  is  apparent  in  one  of  the  counties  in  a  metro- 
politan area  of  my  own  State.  Some  25  years  ago,  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Department  in  this  particular  county  consisted  of  a  sealer 
and  one  deputy.  Today  the  same  department  consists  of  the  same 
sealer  who  held  office  25  years  ago  and  12  deputies.  No  doubt  this 
sealer  has  what  it  takes  and  has  been  successful  in  selling  himself  and 
his  ability  to  the  people  of  his  county,  for  their  cooperation  has  helped 
him  build  his  program  and  its  effectiveness  to  its  present  proportions. 

Each  deputy  in  this  particular  county  works  an  8-hour  day,  5  days 
each  week,  and  a  report  of  his  activities  is  handed  in  at  the  completion 
of  each  day's  work.  So,  in  this  instance,  this  is  not  building  a  larger 
bureau,  but  developing  a  program  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

It  appears  that  in  too  many  instances  the  position  of  the  weights  and 
measures  official  is  considered  a  part-time  job.  Such  an  approach  is 
not  desirable  because  all  too  frequently  the  official  is  inclined  to  devote 
entirely  too  little  of  his  time  to  weights  and  measures  work. 

Take  the  matter  of  enforcement.  If  you  hope  to  make  a  weights 
and  measures  program  effective,  the  method  of  enforcement  must  be 
uniform.  What  is  condemned  on  one  side  of  a  city,  county,  or  State 
line  cannot  be  condoned  on  the  other  side,  if  the  activity  as  a  whole 
is  to  gain  and  retain  the  good  will  and  respect  of  all. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  a  part-time  official 
exists  in  a  small  upstate  community.  The  office  of  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures  was  vacant.  As  is  true  in  many  places,  the  officer  was 
to  be  named  or  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mon Council.  The  majority  in  the  Common  Council  was  of  one  politi- 
cal faith  and  the  Mayor  of  another.  Several  candidates  were  offered 
by  the  Mayor,  only  to  be  refused  by  the  Common  Council.  The  Com- 
mon Council,  in  turn,  suggested  several  candidates,  each  of  whom  was 
rejected  by  the  Mayor. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  a  competitive  examination  be  held  and 
the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  mark  receive  the  appointment.  In 
due  time  the  examination  was  held  and  the  top  man  on  the  list  ap- 
pointed. It  so  happened  that  the  candidate  was  already  employed 
by  a  local  concern  as  a  State-licensed  weighmaster  and  working  from 
8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  five  days  a  week.  That  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference.  He  still  received  the  appointment  as  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  And  he  is  now  holding  both  positions  and  expects 
to  continue  doing  so,  and  the  State  is  powerless  to  intervene.  Just 
how  he  hopes  to  perform  the  duties  of  sealer  and  still  hold  his  other 
job  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  An  effective  official  must  be  on  the 
job  and  available  at  any  time  his  presence  and  services  are  required. 
A  part-time  official  means  part-time  enforcement  and  this  can  only 
bring  about  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  official  and  for  the  laws  he  en- 
forces. Disrespect  of  this  nature  is  contagious  and  is  sure  to  spread 
to  surrounding  areas.  The  result  is  a  weakness  of  the  whole  program. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  is  probably  as  wide  a  variance  from 
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State  to  State  in  the  operation  of  weights  and  measures  programs, 
as  you  will  find  in  any  field  of  public  service.  Tradition  and  politics 
seem  to  have  teamed  up  to  bring  about  this  condition.  I  believe  our 
situation  in  New  York  State  is  far  from  ideal.  For  example,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Law.  In  other  words*  the  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  all  official  weights  and 
measures  activities  in  the  State.  This  would  be  fine  if  the  Depart- 
ment also  had  the  authority  to  employ  the  officials  needed  to  carry  out 
a  Statewide  program.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  Although 
the  Department  must  supervise  the  enforcement  of  State  Weights  and 
Measures  Laws,  the  county  and  city  sealers  are  employed  by  the 
municipalities. 

We  all  know  that  such  a  condition  cannot  lead  to  uniform  practices 
in  this  or  any  other  field.  For  example,  if  a  local  Sealer  is  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  community  for  retention  in  his  job,  he  is 
not  inclined  to  press  too  hard  where  infractions  occur.  And,  who 
could  blame  him,  in  a  way  ?  We  are  all  human,  and  self-preservation 
is  still  a  powerful  force.  This  gets  into  the  general  area  of  local 
autonomy.  I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  in  the  extention  or  educational 
field,  local  autonomy  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  supreme,  but  in  the 
field  of  regulation,  the  actual  handling  of  the  program  by  a  distinter- 
ested  agency  of  government  has  many  advantages  as  to  effectiveness 
and  cost. 

The  ideal  situation  for  carrying  out  a  uniform,  Statewide  program 
would  be  for  the  weights  and  measures  officials  to  be  employees  of  one 
agency,  with  the  authority  to  enforce  the  laws  without  bowing  to  local 
whims  or  fancies.  Under  such  a  setup,  if  that  authority  rested  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  Commissioner 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  any  directive  he  issued  being  disre- 
garded locally. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  a  Statewide,  uniform 
system  of  this  nature  would  result  in  improved  enforcement  of  weights 
and  measures  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  and  service  of  the  public. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  Statewide  uniform  weights  and  measures 
program  would  benefit  the  public  in  several  ways.  More  efficient  serv- 
ice and  more  effective  enforcement  would  be  just  two  of  the  immediate 
benefits  that  would  be  welcomed  by  all.  Our  department  already 
operates — and  has  been  operating  for  many  years — programs  of  a 
comparable  nature.  For  example,  our  Milk  Control,  Animal  Disease 
Control,  Plant  Disease  Control,  and  Food  Control  programs  affect 
every  person  in  the  State. 

These  programs  work  very  effectively,  and  one  reason  for  their  suc- 
cess is  that  they  are  not  bogged  down  by  the  workings  of  local  politics. 
Practically  all  the  staff  members  carrying  out  these  programs  are  com- 
petitive Civil  Service  employees.  They  were  hired  because  they  were 
qualified  by  experience,  training,  and  examination,  not  because  they 
knew  some  politician,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  city  and  county 
sealers. 

I  want  to  emphasize  now  that  a  number  of  the  local  sealers  in  our 
State  are  doing  a  fine  job.  However,  all  of  them  must  necessarily  be 
sensitive  to  the  local  political  winds,  which,  as  you  know,  blow  often, 
and  sometimes  they  take  very  strange  twists. 
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In  addition  to  the  problems  in  New  York  State,  we  are  also  aware 
of  problems  in  other  States.  I  believe  many  of  them  could  be  solved 
by  wider  adoption  of  sound  weights  and  measures  practices  now  in 
effect  in  individual  States.  In  fact,  only  with  the  help  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  can  the  use  of  such  programs  be  extended  to  States 
not  now  employing  them.  You  can  be  a  powerful  force  by  helping  to 
promote  wider  use  of  programs  that  have  already  established  their 
value  in  individual  States. 

You  gentlemen  have  something  to  sell — a  service  that  is  very  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  public — a  service  whose  value  the  public  does 
not  always  seem  to  fully  appreciate.  When  a  person  has  something 
to  sell,  whether  it  is  service,  a  commodity,  or  a  specialty,  the  salesman 
must  get  his  article  before  his  prospect.  He  must  build  up  interest 
to  the  point  where  the  prospect  is  convinced  that  ownership  of  the 
article  or  use  of  the  service  will  be  to  his  advantage.  The  representa- 
tives of  industry  who  are  present  know  this  from  experience.  Your 
engineers  may  design  and  construct  a  device  that  is  years  ahead  of 
anything  your  competitors  offer.  Regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
device,  it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  scrap  pile  unless  your  sales  force 
takes  over  and  "pushes  it"  to  build  up  interest  and  desire  for  owner- 
ship in  the  minds  of  tradesmen. 

Your  Committee  on  Education  is  very  important  and  can  do  much 
for  your  association  along  this  line.  A  carefully  planned  program  to 
inform  the  public  of  your  activities  is  vital.  The  public  should  be 
kept  constantly  informed  on  weights  and  measures  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  their  interpretations,  how  they  are  enforced,  and  the 
rights  of  the  purchaser  and  his  responsibility.  Such  a  plan  is  sure 
to  bear  fruit  and  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  to  your  work  the 
recognition  I  feel  it  so  justly  deserves.  Each  local  official  should  be 
supplied  with  material  from  the  central  committee  to  carry  on  his 
own  program  of  education.  This  program  should  include  personal 
appearances  before  student  bodies,  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Women's  Clubs,  Men's  Clubs,  and  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
coverage. 

Such  a  program  will  convey  information  on  just  what  you  are  doing 
and  how  it  affects  the  community's  welfare.  A  program  of  this  type 
may  not  show  immediate  results,  but  patience  and  perserverance  on 
your  part  is  certain  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect  in  due  time. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  President  made  the  following  committee  appointments  to  serve 
during  the  42d  National  Conference. 

Committee  on  Nominations :  V.  D.  Campbell,  Ohio,  Chairman ;  J.  A. 
Bernard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  F.  M.  Greene,  Connecticut ;  .  G.  L. 
Johnson,  Kentucky ;  C.  C.  Morgan,  Gary,  Indiana ;  J.  F.  True,  Kansas ; 
L.  E.  Witt,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Committee  on  Resolutions :  H.  M.  Turrell,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman; 
T.  C.  Beck,  Oklahoma;  J.  M.  Dietz,  Union  County,  New  Jersey; 
H.  N.  Duff,  Colorado;  M.  M.  Emerick,  Illinois;  J.  G.  Gustafson, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota ;  J.  D.  Walton,  Dallas,  Texas. 

PRESENTATION  OF  HONOR  AWARDS 

Dr.  Astin  presented  "Honor  Awards"  to  25  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence who,  by  attending  last  year's  meetings,  reached  one  of  the  four 
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attendance  categories  for  which  recognition  is  made,  that  is,  attend- 
ance at  10, 15,  20,  and  25  or  more,  meetings.  The  presentation  of  these 
awards  was  authorized  by  the  40th  National  Conference  and  inaugu- 
rated last  year  during  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  41st  Conference. 

HONOR  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 
25— Year  Certificates 

L.  V.  Judson,  J.  G.  Rogers. 

20— Year  Certificates 

None. 

15— Year  Certificates 

R.  S.  Ackerman,  G.  Denny  Moore,  A.  O.  Oslund,  A.  T.  Smith,  I 
F.  G.  Williams. 

10— Year  Certificates 

James  Arrandale,  A.  C.  Becker,  J.  M.  Boucher,  W.  R.  Cornelius, 
R.  W.  Crouch,  Jr.,  F.  C.  Harbour,  A.  W.  Howe,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Hoxie, 
W.  H.  Jennings,  J.  T.  Kennedy,  T.  B.  Middleton,  Arthur  Sanders,  j 
R.  W.  Searles,  R.  K.  Slough,  J.  N.  Todd,  W.  K.  Tripple,  F.  M.  Warner, 
Tom  Webb. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  PRESENTED  BY  J.  E.  MAHONEY,  CHAIRMAN 

Your  Vice  Presidents  have  met  as  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  to  the  Conference,  for  its  nomination,  the  names  of  2 
persons  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Weights  and  Measures  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  vacancies 
being  created  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  2  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee — Mr.  John  P.  McBride,  Director 
of  Standards,  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Kennedy,  I 
Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Continental  Oil  Company,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  represented  the  petroleum  industry  on  the  com- 
mittee, and,  although  other  commitments  have  prevented  his  partic- 
ipation in  many  of  the  committee  activities,  his  advice  and  counsel 
have  been  sought  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee  and  always 
generously  given. 

Mr.  McBride  has  served  the  committee  either  as  its  cochairman  or 
chairman  since  its  inception,  and  has  been  a  strong  force  in  the  success  I 
of  the  committee  in  its  service  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  ! 
He  has  presided  at  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  his  long  and  i 
outstanding  career  in  weights  and  measures  service  has  stood  him  and 
the  committee  in  good  stead.    Both  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  are  j 
grateful  to  Mr.  McBride  for  his  contributions  and  for  his  willing 
efforts  that  have  exemplified  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "service."  I 

To  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created  and  to  serve  3-year  terms  on  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Advisory  Committee,  your  Vice  Presidents 
submit  for  your  nominations  the  names  of  Mr.  Rollin  E.  Meek,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Weights  and  Measures,  State  of  Indiana,  and  Dr. 
Leland  J.  Gordon.  Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center,  Denison 
University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Meek's  background  in  weights  and  measures  administration 
and  his  contributions  to  the  National  Conference  are  well  known  to 
the  delegates.  He  will  bring  to  the  Advisory  Committee  excellent 
qualifications  and  a  history  of  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Gordon  will  represent  the  consumers  and  will  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  an  academic  approach.  He  has  just  completed,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  comprehensive  survey  and  study  of  State  weights  and 
measures  supervision  that  ever  has  been  undertaken  in  this  country. 
The  knowledge  gained  through  this  study  should  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  through  this 
Advisory  Committee,  with  the  type  of  information  that  will  allow 
the  Director  to  support,  at  the  Bureau,  such  efforts  as  will  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  the  States  and,  through  them,  to  all  of  industry, 
business,  and  the  consuming  public. 

(The  report  of  the  Vice  Presidents  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 
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SECOND  SESSION— AFTERNOON  OF  TUESDAY,  JUNE  4,  1957 

(J.  E.  Mahoney,  Vice  President,  Presiding) 

ROLL  CALL  OF  STATES 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  States.  Delegates  and  their  ladies 
were  introduced  individually.   Delegates  from  38  States,  the  District  i 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska  responded.    Responses  were 
also  made  by  representatives  of  England,  Canada,  and  Indonesia. 

(Written  reports  from  many  States  and  Associations  were  supplied  to  the 
Secretary  in  advance  of  the  Conference.  These  were  duplicated  and  distributed.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 
PRESENTED  BY  R.  E.  MEEK,  CHAIRMAN 

The  Tentative  Report  of  the  Committee  was  released  and  dis-  ! 
tributed  on  March  18, 1957.  There  was  included  therein  an  invitation 
for  written  comment,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Committee  received  only 
5  communications.    Four  of  these  were  from  weights  and  measures 
officials,  and  one  from  a  representative  of  industry. 

Yesterday  morning  (June  3)  there  was  scheduled  an  open  Com-  | 
mittee  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  oral  comments  on  the  j 
Committee's  Tentative  Report.  This  meeting  was  well  attended  and  j 
discussions  took  place  on  numerous  aspects  of  the  Committee's  Tenta-  j 
tive  Report,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  reviewed  section  by 
section. 

As  a  result  of  the  comments  received  by  mail  and  developed  in  the  j 
hearing,  the  Committee  now  proposes  the  addition  of  a  very  few 
words  in  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Statement  on  Organization  and  Pro-  j 
cedure  as  given  in  the  Tentative  Report  of  the  Committee,  in  order  i 
that  specific  mention  may  be  made  of  "consumers"  as  a  group  with  ! 
which  the  National  Conference  desires  to  maintain  cooperative  rela- 
tions.   It  is  proposed  further,  that  there  be  added  in  section  5  of  the 
Statement  a  parenthetical  explanation,  spelling  out  just  what  is  j 
meant  by  a  "rotating  basis"  for  membership  on  standing  committees  ! 
of  the  Conference. 

With  these  changes,  the  Committee  feels  that  the  Statement  on 
Organization  and  Procedure  is  adequate  for  the  government  of  the  | 
National  Conference,  and  that  it  reflects  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Conference  membership.     This   Statement  is   recommended  for 
adoption. 

If  the  Conference  approves  the  organization  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  recommended  that  this  become  effective  with  the  adjourn-  j 
ment  of  the  42d  National  Conference,  with  the  exception  that  the  : 
officers  elected  this  year  be  those  prescribed  in  the  Statement  on  I 
Organization  and  Procedure.  Thus,  the  43d  and  succeeding  Con-  | 
ferences  would  function  under  the  revised  setup. 
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It  may  be  appropriate  to  point  out  that  under  the  proposed  form  of 
organization,  the  office  of  Chairman  carries  with  it  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  responsibility  as  compared  with  the  office  of  Vice  President 
under  the  present  system  of  officers.  The  Chairman  must  be  prepared 
to  assume  new  planning  and  executive  duties,  working  closely  with  the 
permanent  (ex  officio)  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  but  assuming 
responsibility  for  numerous  decisions.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Chair- 
man will  appoint  his  committees  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  will  serve,  so  that  those  committees  may  plan  in  advance 
for  their  activities,  and  that  he  will  apportion  among  his  vice  chair- 
men, appropriate  duties  to  be  performed  by  them  to  assist  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  meetings. 

(Mr.  Meek  read  to  the  Conference  those  portions  of  the  Statement  as  proposed 
to  be  changed  from  their  text  as  given  in  the  Tentative  Report,  but  did  not  read 
that  report  in  its  entirety.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  permanent  record 
for  future  reference,  the  entire  text  of  the  Tentative  Report  of  the  Committee, 
including  the  three  additions  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  S'tatement,  is  here 
included. ) 

TENTATIVE  REPORT 
OF  THE 

STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Introduction 

This  Study  Committee  was  appointed  in  August,  1956,  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Astin, 
President  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Advisory  Committee  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Conference.  The  assignment  of  the  Committee 
has  been  to  consider  the  general  questions  of  organization  and  rules  of  procedure 
and  operation  for  the  National  Conference,  and  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Conference  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations in  the  area  of  its  assignment  as  it  deems  proper.  The  membership 
of  the  Committee  is  as  follows :  Rollin  E.  Meek,  State  of  Indiana,  Chairman ; 
John  P.  McBride,  State  of  Massachusetts ;  William  A.  Kerlin,  Alameda  County, 
California ;  Howard  E.  Crawford,  City  of  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  Herman  Fakler, 
Millers'  National  Federation;  James  E.  Moss,  American  Petroleum  Institute; 
Arthur  Sanders,  Scale  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 

This  tentative  report  presents  the  preliminary  and  tentative  conclusions  of 
the  Committee.  Written  comment  is  invited  to  guide  the  Committee  in  reaching 
final  conclusions ;  such  comment  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Rollin  E. 
Meek,  1330  W.  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  An  open  hearing  will  be  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Monday,  June  3,  1957,  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  (head- 
quarters for  the  42nd  National  Conference) ,  Washington,  D.  C,  starting  at  9 :  00 
a.  m.,  at  which  oral  testimony  is  invited  from  all  desiring  to  comment;  final 
conclusions  of  the  Committee  will  be  formulated  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

Following  its  organization,  the  Committee  gave  wide  publicity  to  a  general 
invitation  "extended  to  weights  and  measures  officials,  and  to  representatives  of 
equipment  manufacturers,  industry,  business,  and  consumer  groups,  to  transmit 
to  the  Study  Committee,  in  writing,  any  suggestions  or  comments  on  the  subject 
of  National  Conference  organization  or  procedures  that  they  may  care  to  offer." 
This  invitation  was  supplemented  by  personal  contacts  and  correspondence  with 
individuals,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  as  much  helpful  information  as  practicable. 
In  January,  1957,  the  Committee  met  in  Washington  for  2  full  days,  during  which 
it  received  oral  testimony  from  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Bureau's  Legal  Advisor,  and  the  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau's 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  engaged  in  exhaustive  discussion  of  all 
aspects  of  its  assignment  and  of  the  comments  received  up  to  that  time  from  all 
sources. 

The  concluding  section  of  this  report  presents  a  proposed  statement  relative 
to  the  Organization  and  Procedure  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  envisioned  by  the  Committee  as  a  document  to  be  printed  and  kept 
available  for  free  distribution,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned  or  in- 
terested in  the  National  Conference.  Preceding  that  statement,  this  report 
presents  comment  by  the  Committee,  consisting  largely  of  discussions  of  certain 
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elements  of  the  statement,,  but  offering  some  few  comments  on  matters  not 
considered  appropriate  for  incorporation  in  the  statement. 

A  Statement  on  Organization  and  Procedure  Versus  a  Constitution  and  Bylaws 

The  Committee  agrees  with  those  who  urge  that  the  National  Conference 
organization  and  procedures  be  kept  as  simple  as  practicable.  In  fact,  it 
believes  that  much  of  the  past  success  of  the  Conference  has  stemmed  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  Conference  organization  and  the  relative  informality  of 
its  operation.  The  Committee  does  see  a  need,  however,  for  formalization  to 
the  extent  of  documenting  the  organization  and  the  simple  procedural  rules 
necessary  for  orderly  and  efficient  operation.  Since  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
connote  a  degree  of  formalization  and  fixity  of  procedure  considered  both  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  in  the  case  of  the  Conference,  such  a  document  as 
the  end  result  of  the  Committee's  study  was  discarded  in  favor  of  the  more 
simple  "statement  on  organization  and  procedure."  The  Committee  is  con- 
fident that  such  a  "statement"  will  satisfy  every  real  need  and  will  tend  to 
point  up  the  true  character  of  the  National  Conference.  The  document  sub- 
mitted later  herein  is  believed  to  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

Objectives  of  the  National  Conference 

It  has  seemed  appropriate  to  the  Committee  that  the  statement  relative  to 
the  Conference  begin  with  a  section  setting  forth  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Conference,  and  such  a  section  has  been  prepared  and  is  included. 

Relationship  Between  the  National  Conference  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

There  was  essential  unanimity  among  those  sending  comments  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  a  continuance  of  association  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the  National  Conference. 
With  this,  the  Committee  agrees.  The  character  of  that  association  must  how- 
ever, be  defined  by  the  Bureau  and  not  by  the  Conference.  In  resolving  this 
matter,  the  Committee  received  the  cooperation  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
who,  at  the  Committee's  request,  supplied  a  carefully  phrased  statement  of 
the  Bureau's  relationship  to  the  Conference,  setting  forth  clearly  and  sue-  1 
ciuctly — and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  written  form — those  services  that 
the  Bureau  can  properly  render  to  the  Conference  under  its  statutory  au- 
thority to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  promoting  weights  and  measures  uni- 
formity. This  assistance  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  is  appreciated,  and 
the  statement  in  question  is  embodied  in  the  statement  on  organization  and  | 
procedure  developed  by  the  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  its  discussions  with  the  Director,  the  Committee  learned 
that  while  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  maintain  its  generous  cooperation  with  1 
and  assistance  to  the  National  Conference,  Dr.  Astin  does  not  wish  to  place 
the  Bureau  in  the  position  of  controlling  Conference  action  in  any  way,  he 
wishes  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  personal  dictation  to  the  Conference,  and  he  j 
desires  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  Conference  as  an  effective  weights  i 
and  measures  body.  In  its  proposed  statement  on  organization  and  procedure,  j 
the  Committee  has  introduced  some  innovations  that  are  believed  to  be  sound  1 
and  that  also  give  effect  to  some  of  the  views  of  the  Director  of  the  National  j 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  principal  change  of  this  character  is  the  provision  j 
for  a  Conference  Chairman,  to  be  elected  from  the  active  membership  of  the  i 
Conference,  and  to  serve  as  the  principal  presiding  officer  of  the  Conference,  | 
thus  relieving  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  any  responsibilities  in  connection  j 
with  the  conduct  of  the  meetings,  while  retaining  him  in  his  position  as  Presi-  | 
dent  of  the  Conference,  a  position  indicative  of  the  relationship  between  the  1 
Conference  and  the  Bureau. 

Membership  in  the  Conference  and  on  Committees 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  special  recognition  be  given  to  the  I 
representatives  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  who  participate  in  the  Conference  i 
and  contribute  to  its  success.    The  Committee  concurs  in  this  suggestion.  With 
the  benefit  of  advice  from  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
there  has  been  incorporated  in  the  statement  a  plan  to  implement  this  suggestion, 
as  follows :  Restrict  "active"  membership  to  weights  and  measures  officials 
actively  engaged  in  regulatory  work.    Establish  a  new,  nonvoting  membership  j 
category  to  be  known  as  "advisory",  to  embrace  all  Federal  representatives 
concerned  with  weights  and  measures  officials  or  their  activities,  or  interested 
in  the  objectives  or  activities  of  the  Conference.    Retain  the  nonvoting  "associ-  ■ 
ate"  membership  as  at  present.    Limit  appointments  to  the  annual  and  standing 
committees  of  the  Conference  to  active  members.    Provide  for  the  appointment, 
when  deemed  advisable,  of  advisory  and  associate  members  as  consultants  to 
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i  standing  committees.  Provide  for  appointment  to  membership  on  special  com- 
'!  mittees  of  active,  advisory,  and  associate  members  in  any  combination  deemed 
i  appropriate. 

Officers  and  Committees 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau's  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  should  be, 
ex  officio,  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence, and  that  all  other  officers  of  the  Conference  should  be  elected.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  new  office  of  Conference  Chairman.  To  assist  the 
-  Conference  Chairman  as  required,  provision  is  made  for  four  Conference  vice 
chairmen.  Under  this  system  of  Conference  chairmen  there  would  be  no  need 
for  vice  presidents.  A  Treasurer  and  a  Chaplain  would  complete  the  list  of 
officers,  the  Committee  seeing  no  need  for  continuing  the  present  office  of  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Committee  reviewed  very  carefully  certain  details  relating  to  Conference 
committees.  It  was  decided  to  adhere,  in  general,  to  the  present  organization 
and  functions  of  such  committees  as  set  forth  in  pages  20  and  21  of  the  Report 

I     of  the  40th  National  Conference,  but  with  some  changes  as  follows : 

Provision  is  made  for  annual  appointment  of  an  auditing  committee,  primarily 
as  a  protection  to  the  Treasurer.  It  is  provided  that  the  nominating,  resolutions, 
and  auditing  committees  be  appointed  by  the  Conference  Chairman,  and  that 
special  committees  be  constituted,  and  vacancies  on  standing  committees  be 
filled,  by  appointment,  by  the  President;  this  division  of  appointive  power 
between  Conference  Chairman  and  President  is  believed,  by  the  Study  Com- 
mittee, to  be  appropriate  to  the  functions  of  these  2  officers  and  to  their  relations 
to  Conference  activities.  The  Committee  discussed,  at  length,  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  complement  of  15  elected  members,  these  being  in  addition  to  the  officers 
who  are  members  ex  officio,  is  disproportionately  large  when  compared  with  the 

I  total  of  the  active  membership  of  the  Conference;  accordingly,  it  is  provided 
that  the  officers  plus  10  elected  members  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 

I  mittee.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  Conference  Chairman  and  Secretary  shall 
serve  the  Executive  Committee  in  like  capacity,  that  vacancies  in  elective  offices 
may  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee 
may  act  for  the  Conference  in  any  emergency  situations  that  may  arise  between 
meetings  of  the  Conference. 

Voting  Procedure 

In  the  Committee  study  of  Conference  voting  procedure,  an  individual  analysis 
I     was  made  of  the  attendance  of  all  delegates  of  all  jurisdictions  for  all  41  meet- 
i     ings  of  the  National  Conference.    Careful  consideration  was  then  given  to  all 
of  the  many  suggestions  received  from  outside  sources ;  these  had  been  made  by 
officials  and  others  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  more  equitable  system  of  voting,  and 
included  proposals  such  as  : 

One  vote  (or  the  same  number  of  votes  per  State. 
One  vote  per  jurisdiction  (State,  county,  or  city). 
Voting  by  State  unit  rule. 

Weighting  votes  on  the  basis  of  State  electoral  votes. 

Weighting  State  votes  above  county  votes  and  county  votes  above  city  votes. 
Postponing  votes  on  certain  questions. 

Restricting  voting  (on  all  or  certain  questions)  to  specified  delegates — for 
example,  State  delegates ;  chiefs  of  jurisdictions  or  their  authorized  representa- 
tives ;  delegates  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations ;  delegates  previously 
selected  to  represent  their  States ;  delegates  experienced  in  the  matter  at  issue. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  specific  suggestion,  well  distributed  among 
representatives  of  State,  county,  and  city  jurisdictions,  to  the  effect  that  the  pres- 
ent voting  procedure  be  continued  without  change. 

It  was  felt  that  none  of  the  suggestions  for  improving  the  voting  procedure 
provided  a  cure-all,  or  even  offered  a  reasonable  probability  for  over-all  improve- 
ment when  all  of  its  implications  and  collateral  effects  were  studied.    For  ex- 
:     ample,  equality  in  the  number  of  votes  per  State  or  per  jurisdiction  would  not 
reflect  equality  in  weights  and  measures  activity,  experience,  or  judgment.  The 
i     several  weighting  bases  proposed  were  open  to  similar  objections,  plus  the  added 
j     objection  that  under  these  plans  the  taking  of  a  vote  would  be  seriously  delayed 
and  complicated.   To  postpone  decisions  on  important  questions  might  well  work 
a  serious  hardship  upon  officials  and  business  and  manufacturing  interests.  Any 
restriction  upon  voting  privileges  based  upon  the  character  of  jurisdiction  repre- 


sented  is  discriminatory  in  essence,  and  would  be  almost  certain  to  alienate 
certain  valuable  constituents  of  the  Conference  membership,  seriously  reduce 
interest  in  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  those  active  members  relegated  to  the 
position  of  mere  observers,  and  reduce  attendance  by  a  very  considerable  amount. 

Nor  was  the  Committee  itself  able  to  devise  a  new  procedure  that  it  could 
confidently  recommend  as  an  improvement  over  the  current  procedure — again 
after  an  analysis  of  each  effort  in  this  direction,  made  to  develop  such  factors 
as  its  basic  equity,  its  practical  fairness  to  the  several  elements  comprising 
the  active  membership  of  the  Conference,  its  effect  on  the  simple,  smooth,  and 
expeditious  transaction  of  Conference  business,  its  effect  on  holding  present 
attendance  and  on  attendance  growth,  and  its  effect  on  the  rise  or  decline  of 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Conference. 

Though  the  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  certain  theoretical  inequities  inherent 
in  the  current  voting  procedure  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  possibility  of  cer- 
tain minor  abuses  under  that  procedure,  it  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  con- 
siderations outlined  above  and  by  the  undisputed  fact  that  through  the  years 
the  National  Conference,  under  the  system  of  voting  that  has  prevailed,  has 
established  an  enviable  record  of  constructive  accomplishment.  It  is  believed, 
moreover,  that  there  is  an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Conference  membership,  and  that  by  and  large  this  membership  can  be 
relied  upon  to  exercise  good  judgment  and  a  proper  restraint  in  exercising  its 
voting  right ;  thus  can  potential  abuses  be  kept  from  becoming  actual  faults. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  National  Conference  will  be  served  by  making  no  change  in  voting  procedure 
at  this  time,  and  by  continuing  in  effect  the  voting  procedure  as  it  now  exists, 
and  this  is  provided  for  in  the  statement  on  organization  and  procedure  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  for  Conference  approval. 

Changes  in  Organization  and  Procedure 

The  Committee  believes  that  provision  should  be  made  for  some  stability  in 
the  organization  and  procedural  rules  of  the  Conference,  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible hasty  or  capricious  changes.  Accordingly,  it  is  provided  that  any  proposal 
for  such  changes  be  not  acted  upon  until  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  follow- 
ing the  meeting  at  which  such  proposal  is  made. 

Parliamentary  Procedure 

It  appears  appropriate  to  the  Committee  to  include  a  provision  that  issues 
of  parliamentary  procedure  be  resolved  according  to  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  recommendation  for  rigid  adherence  to  all  of 
the  details  of  procedure  set  forth  in  the  cited  Authority,  a  course  of  action  that 
might  actually  hamper  and  delay  the  smooth  transaction  of  Conference  business. 
The  objective  is  merely  to  provide  a  definite  basis  for  adjudicating  such  serious 
questions  of  parliamentary  procedure  as  may  occasionally  arise. 

Miscellaneous  Matters  Not  Covered  by  the  Statement  on  Organization  and  Procedure 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  the  place  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  should  be  fixed  by  the  Conference.   However,  the  Committee  wishes  1 
to  report  its  thought  that,  for  the  present,  these  meetings  should  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.   It  may  be  noted  in  relation  to  the  meeting  place  that  the  I 
Committee  thinking  is  in  agreement  with  opinions  expressed  by  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  commented  on  this  point  in  letters  to  the  Committee. 

The  question  of  minority  committee  reports  having  been  raised  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Committee,  it  is  desired  to  express  the  Committee's  opinion  to  the 
following  effect.   If  the  members  of  a  Conference  committee  are  unable  to  reach  j 
unanimous  agreement  on  all  or  any  part  of  the  committee's  report,  and  if  the  j 
minority  of  the  membership  feels  that  it  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  yield  to  the 
majority  judgment,  and  that,  moreover,  the  matter  at  issue  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  justify  the  presentation  to  the  Conference  of  a  divided  committee  recom-  , 
mendation,  then  the  submission  of  two  committee  reports,  representing  the 
majority  and  minority  opinions,  respectively,  is  entirely  in  order. 

The  Study  Committee  received  several  suggestions  for  earlier  distribution  of 
the  tentative  reports  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Conference.  The  ad- 
vantages of  early  availability  of  these  reports  are  recognized,  and  it  is  urged 
that  every  reasonable  effort  be  made  to  lengthen  the  interval  between  their  | 
advance  distribution  and  the  opening  date  of  the  Conference.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  many  factors  are  involved  in  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  committee  reports,  some  of  which  are  difficult  to  regulate.  Also, 
the  Committee  is  advised  that  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  necessary  for  the  Office 
of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Bureau  to  restrict  the  general  report  distribution 
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to  a  single  mailing,  which  means  that  no  reports  can  be  sent  out  until  all  are 
ready.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  earlier  report  distribution  can  be  realized 
only  by  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned — committee  chairmen,  com- 
mittee members,  and  persons  and  agencies  cooperating  or  otherwise  dealing  with 
committees,  as  well  as  the  limited  staff  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Study  Committee  commends  the  policy  on  the  part  of  Conference  com- 
mittees of  calling  upon  various  interests  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  of 
welcoming  representatives  of  manufacturers,  industry,  and  business  who  desire 
to  present  matters  for  committee  consideration.  The  practice  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  industry,  and  business  of  designating  specific  committees  or 
panels  to  represent  them  before  Conference  committees  is  likewise  commended, 
and  in  the  interest  of  cultivating  mutual  understanding  of  problems  and  of 
expediting  the  interchange  of  ideas  so  necessary  to  constructive  action,  it  is 
urged  that  this  practice  be  extended. 

The  Committee  strongly  endorses  the  long-standing  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  recommending  to  the  States  the  promul- 
gation of  appropriate  regulations  and  the  enactment  of  model  laws  adopted  by 
the  National  Conference,  and  recommends  that  this  practice  be  continued. 

The  Committee  concurs  in  the  suggestion  received  from  various  sources  to  the 
effect  that  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conference,  reports  of  standing  committees  be 
scheduled  for  Conference  action  prior  to  the  concluding  day  of  the  meeting. 

The  Statement  on  Organization  and  Procedure 

The  results  of  the  deliberations,  up  to  this  time,  of  the  Study  Committee  are 
crystalized  in  the  statement  on  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  that  is  presented  below.  The  Committee 
believes  that  this  covers,  in  adequate  detail,  the  elements  that  require  treatment 
in  order  to  present  an  informative  summary  of  what  the  Conference  is  and  how 
it  functions,  and  to  provide  a  simple  and  practical  pattern  for  the  operating 
procedures  of  the  Conference.  In  this  statement  the  Committee  has  deliberately 
avoided  the  use  of  the  mandatory  word  "shall",  believing  it  preferable  to  present 
the  information  in  simple  statement  form  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  rules. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURE 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
1.  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  are  (a) 
to  provide  a  national  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  related  to  weights 
and  measures  administration  as  carried  on  by  regulatory  officers  of  the  States, 
Commonwealths,  Territories,  and  Possessions  of  the  United  States,  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  (b)  to  develop  a  consensus  on 
model  weights  and  measures  laws  and  regulations,  specifications  and  tolerances 
for  commercially  used  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  and  testing,  enforce- 
ment, and  administrative  procedures;  (c)  to  encourage  and  promote  uni- 
formity of  requirements  and  methods  among  weights  and  measures  jurisdic- 
tions;  and  (d)  to  foster  cooperation  among  weights  and  measures  officers 
themselves  and  between  them  and  all  of  the  many  manufacturing,  industrial, 
business,  and  consumer  interests  affected  by  their  official  activities. 

2.  Relationship  With  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

The  basic  relationship  between  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  is  sponsorship  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  a  means  for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  among  the 
States  in  the  complex  of  laws,  regulations,  methods,  and  testing  equipment 
that  comprises  regulatory  control  by  the  States  of  commercial  weighing  and 
measuring.  (This  sponsorship  is  exercised  under  authority  of  that  portion  of 
the  organic  Federal  Act  under  which  the  Bureau  is  authorized  to  undertake 
"cooperation  with  the  States  in  securing  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures 
laws  and  methods  of  inspection.") 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  funds  available,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards assists  the  Conference  by  supplying  technical  information,  guidance,  and 
secretarial  services,  to  the  end  that  the  Conference  may  operate  effectively, 
constructively,  and  with  fairness  toward  all  affected  interests. 

Within  the  limitations  of  applicable  Federal  authorization  and  policy,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  publishes  and  distributes  reports  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  reports  of  Conference  committees,  and 
model  laws,  regulations,  specifications,  and  tolerances  adopted  by  the 
Conference. 

In  exercising  its  cooperation  with  the  Conference,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  acts  primarily  through  the  Office  of  the  Director  and  specifically 
through  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

3.  Constituent  Membership 

Membership  in  the  Conference  is  of  three  classes,  active,  advisory,  and 
associate. 

Active  membership  is  limited  to  weights  and  measures  officers  actively  en- 
gaged in  regulatory  service  and  in  the  employ  of  States,  Commonwealths, 
Territories,  and  Possessions  of  the  United  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Advisory  membership  comprises  representatives  of  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  concerned  in  any  way  with  regulatory  weights  and  meas- 
ures officers  or  their  official  activities,  or  who  are  interested  in  the  objectives 
and  activities  of  the  Conference. 

Associate  membership  comprises  representatives  of  manufacturers,  industry, 
business,  consumers,  and  other  persons,  who  are  interested  in  the  objectives  and 
activities  of  the  Conference. 

Active,  advisory,  and  associate  membership  is  on  an  annual  basis  and  is 
effectuated  through  registration  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  and,  in  the  case 
of  active  and  associate  members,  payment  of  the  currently  prescribed  regis- 
tration fee. 

Members  of  all  classes  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  meetings  of  the 
Conference. 

4.  Officers 

The  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are,  ex  officio,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary,  respectively. 

A  Conference  Chairman,  four  Conference  vice  chairmen,  a  Treasurer,  and 
a  Chaplain  are  elected  from  the  active  membership,  their  terms  of  office  running 
from  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected  through  the 
succeeding  meeting. 

5.  Committees 

The  annual  committees  are  a  Nominating  Committee  of  seven  members,  a 
Resolutions  Committee  of  seven  members,  and  an  Auditing  Committee  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  Conference  Chairman  from  the  active  membership, 
and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  all  of  the  officers,  ex  officio,  and  ten 
members  elected  from  the  active  membership.  The  committees  appointed  by  j 
the  Chairman  serve  during  his  term  of  office.  The  term  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee runs  from  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  at  which  its  members  are 
elected  through  the  succeeding  meeting. 

The  standing  committees  are  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Toler-  j 
ances,  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations,  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, each  with  a  normal  complement  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  active  membership  on  a  rotating  basis  for  five-year  terms  (one  new 
member  being  appointed,  and  one  old  member  retiring,  each  year),  except  when 
the  appointment  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  retire- 
ment from  active  service  of  a  committee  member,  in  which  case  the  appointment 
is  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such  member's  term.  Each  standing  committee  j 
annually  selects  one  of  its  members  to  serve  as  its  chairman.  At  his  option, 
the  President  may  designate  one  or  more  advisory  or  associate  members  as 
consultants  to  a  standing  committee. 

Special  committees  are  appointed  by  the  President  from  the  active,  advisory, 
or  associate  membership,  in  any  combination  deemed  appropriate,  as  the  need 
arises  or  the  Conference  requests.  The  life  of  a  special  committee  is  fixed 
as  a  definite  period,  not  to  exceed  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
period,  the  committee  ceases  to  exist,  except  that  the  life  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  serve  for  one  year  only  may,  by  action  of  the  Conference,  be  j 
extended  for  one  year.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  establish  a  new  special 
committee  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  a  committee  so  dissolved,  the  appoint- 
ments are  so  made  that  the  personnel  of  the  new  committee  includes  at  least 
two  persons  who  did  not  serve  on  the  precedent  committee.  At  his  option,  the 
President  may  designate  the  Conference  Secretary  as  consultant  or  nonvoting 
secretary  or  both  to  a  special  committee. 
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6.  Duties  of  Officers 


The  President  addresses  each  meeting  of  the  Conference,  normally  at  the 
opening  session,  presenting  matters  of  interest  to  the  body  and  suggesting 
areas  of  discussion  and  study,  and  makes  appointments  to  standing  and  special 
committees. 

The  Conference  Chairman  is  the  principal  presiding  officer  at  meetings  of  the 
Conference  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  makes  appointments  to  the 
nominating,  resolutions,  and  auditing  committees. 

The  Conference  vice  chairmen  assist  the  Conference  Chairman  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  serving  as  directed  by  him. 

The  Secretary  acts  as  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  as  nonvoting  secretary  to  each  standing  committee,  handles  all 
details  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  and  the  programs  of  the  meetings, 
keeps  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  certifies  to  the  Treasurer 
the  correctness  of  bills  rendered  to  the  Conference  for  payment. 

The  Treasurer  receives  and  accounts  for  all  monies  collected  as  registration 
fees,  and  pays  all  Conference  bills  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  correct. 

The  Chaplain  performs  the  duties  customarily  attendant  upon  that  office. 

7.  Duties  and  Fields  of  Operation  of  Committees 

The  Nominating  Committee  annually  presents  a  nonexclusive  slate  of  nom- 
inees for  all  elective  offices  and  for  the  ten  elective  memberships  on  the  executive 
committee. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  annually  presents  for  Conference  action  such 
resolutions  as  it  has  been  directed  by  the  Conference  to  prepare,  and  such 
additional  resolutions  as  are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  committee. 

The  Auditing  Committee  annually  audits  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  and  reports 
its  findings  to  the  Conference. 

The  Executive  Committee  reviews  the  general  activities  of  the  Conference 
and  its  committees,  makes  such  recommendations  to  the  Conference,  the  Con- 
ference officers,  and  the  committee  chairmen  as  it  deems  appropriate,  advises 
with  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  programs  for  the  meetings,  may  at  its 
option  fill  any  vacancy  in  an  elective  office  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or 
retirement  from  active  service,  and  selects  the  dates  and  headquarters  for  the 
meetings.  In  the  interim  between  successive  meetings  of  the  Conference,  the 
Executive  Committee  acts  for  the  Conference  in  any  emergency  situations 
that  may  arise. 

The  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances  annually  presents  a  report 
for  Conference  action.    Its  field  of  operation  embraces  all  matters  dealing  with 

(a)  specifications,  tolerances,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  any  kind,  relating 
to  commercial  scales,  weights,  measures,  and  weighing  and  measuring  devices 
and  accessories,  including  interpretation  of  such  material  whenever  necessary, 

(b)  standards  and  testing  equipment  for  weights  and  measures  officials,  and 

(c)  procedures  for  testing  commercial  equipment. 

The  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations  annually  presents  a  report  for 
Conference  action.  Its  field  of  operation  embraces  all  matters  dealing  with 
model  laws,  model  regulations,  bills  introduced  for  legislative  enactment, 
methods  of  sale  of  commodities,  and  general  and  administrative  provisions,  re- 
lating to  weights  and  measures  supervision  in  general,  but  exclusive  of  such 
matters  as  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and 
Tolerances. 

The  Committee  on  Education  annually  presents  a  report  for  Conference  action. 
Its  field  of  operation  embraces  all  matters  dealing  with  the  technical  training 
and  education  of  weights  and  measures  officials,  the  education  along  weights 
and  measures  lines  of  the  general  public  and  of  the  users  of  weighing  and 
measuring  devices,  and  the  public  relations  programs  and  procedures  for 
weights  and  measures  organizations,  but  exclusive  of  such  matters  as  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Sepecifications  and  Tolerances. 

8.  Voting 

All  questions  before  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  are  decided  by  majority  vote 
of  those  active  members  present  and  voting. 

9.  Procedures 

The  Conference  officers  and  committees  observe  in  all  of  their  procedures 
the  principles  of  due  process — the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
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affected  parties;  specifically,  they  (a)  give  reasonable  advance  notice  of  con-  j 
templated  committee  studies,  items  to  be  considered  for  committee  action,  and 
tentative  or  definite  recommendations  for  Conference  action,  for  the  information 
of  all  parties  at  interest,  and  (b)  provide  that  all  interested  parties  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  by  committees  and  by  the  Conference. 

10.  Changes  in  Organization  and  Procedure 

Proposals  for  changes  in  organization  or  procedure  of  the  Conference  are 
not  acted  upon  until  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  following  the  meeting  at 
which  such  proposal  is  made. 

11.  Parliamentary  Procedure 

Issues  on  parliamentary  procedure  are  resolved  according  to  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order. 

With  the  presentation  of  this  report,  the  Study  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  ! 
considers  its  responsibility  to  have  been  discharged,  and  prays  that  it 
be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  sentiments  and  recommendations  of 
the  Study  Committee,  as  expressed  in  its  written  Tentative  Keport 
and  qualified  and  amplified  in  the  oral  final  report  just  concluded,  be 
approved  and  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was 
adopted  unanimously.) 

[Secretary's  Note. — The  Statement  of  the  Organization  and  Procedure  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  as  approved  by  the  42d  National  1 
Conference,  has  been  published  as  a  brochure,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
without  cost  upon  application  to  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.] 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
CONTROL  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  T.  G.  Poppy,  Controller  of  the  Standards,  Standard  Weights  and  \ 
Measures  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  London,  England 

Introduction 

1.  The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  today  could  have  been  I 
treated  in  a  number  of  different  ways  and  in  varying  degrees  of  ; 
detail.    I  could  have  dealt,  for  instance,  with  the  progress  of  the  ! 
inspection  and  verification  of  weights  and  measures  in  my  country  I 
from  Saxon  times  to  the  present,  describing  successively  the  inspection 
functions  of  the  old  Court  Leet,  the  Annoyance  Juries,  the  Town  | 
Juries,  the  County  Commissioners  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Markets,  I 
together  with  the  verification  functions  of  Sealers,  Stampers  and  1 
Examiners  of  Weights  and  Measures;  I  could  have  described  the 
many  regulations  relating  to  weights  and  measures  which  have  been  j 
made  from  time  to  time,  including  such  things  as  the  Assise  of  Bread  I 
and  Ale  of  the  13th  Century,  the  aulnage  or  measurement  and  assise  j 
of  cloths,  the  regulation  of  cheese,  honey  and  coal  and  so  on;  or  I 
could  have  limited  myself  to  the  fascinating  history  of  the  basic 
standards — the  yard  and  the  pound.  Any  one  of  these  aspects  would,  j 
I  think,  have  held  the  interest  of  an  American  audience,  but  none  of 
itself  would  have  accomplished  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  was  asked 
to  present  a  paper  to  this  Conference.   What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
survey  in  broad  outline  the  development  of  control,  showing  how  and 
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why  our  present  system  came  into  being  and  where  it  might  possibly 
lead  to  in  the  future.  I  intended  my  paper,  in  fact,  to  be  both  supple- 
mentary and  complementary  to  the  paper  written  by  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Trump,  and  read  to  this  Conference  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Holbrook 
(late  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards)  on  the  11th  June,  1936. 

2.  I  had  to  recognise,  however,  that  any  attempt  to  commence  with 
the  laws  of  ancient  times  and  trace  the  development  of  control  in  detail 
right  up  to  the  present,  would  have  meant  an  excessively  long  paper. 
I  nave,  therefore,  chosen  as  my  starting  point  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  period  in  which  our  present  system  of  control 
was  born. 

The  Era  of  King  George  IV  (1820-1830) 

3.  Eighteen-hundred  and  twenty-four  was  one  of  the  most  important 
years  in  the  history  of  British  weights  and  measures,  for  in  that  year, 
Parliament  passed  "an  Act  [1]*  for  ascertaining  and  establishing 
uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures."  There  had  been  earlier  Acts 
ascertaining  or  establishing  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  and 
even  Acts  establishing  or  recognising  certain  differences  between 
weights  and  measures  of  the  same  name,  but  conditions  had  evidently 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  something  had  to  be  done  about  them.  This 
is  evident  from  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1824  which  stated  that 
"different  weights  and  measures,  some  larger  and  some  less,  are  still 
in  use  in  various  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  true  measure  of  the  present  Standards 
is  not  verily  known,  which  is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  of  mani- 
fest frauds" ;  and  the  new  statute  was  declared  to  be  for  "the  remedy 
and  prevention  of  these  evils  for  the  future." 

4.  The  Act  itself  was  founded  upon  three  reports  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission [2]  set  up  in  1819,  and  its  major  features  were  the  recitation 
and  repeal  of  a  long  list  of  earlier  statutes  relating  to  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  establishment  of  standards  which  were  the  basis  of 
our  existing  so-called  "Imperial"  system  of  measurement. 

5.  Among  the  standards  prescribed  in  the  Act  (the  distinction  be- 
tween a  "unit"  and  a  "standard"  was  evidently  not  clearly  understood 
in  those  days)  were  the  yard,  the  troy  pound,  the  avoirdupois  pound 
and  the  gallon :  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
definitions  of  the  yard  and  the  gallon  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
as  the  modern  difinitions  of  those  units,  and,  secondly,  that  the  troy 
pound  and  not  the  avoirdupois  pound,  was  the  basic  standard  of 
weight.  A  standard  gallon  was  moreover  required  to  be  made  and 
this  was  given  a  status  equivalent  to  that  of  the  yard  and  the  pound, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  by  definition  it  was  a  derived  standard. 

6.  Whether  coming  events  were  already  casting  their  shadows  before 
them  I  do  not  know,  but  careful  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  the 
replacement  of  the  Primary  Standards,  if  by  any  chance  they  should 
be  lost,  destroyed  or  irreparably  damaged.  The  basis  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  yard  was  to  be  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  a  vacuum  at 
sea  level  in  the  latitude  of  London,  and  that  of  the  pound,  "a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at 
thirty  inches." 

♦Figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  literature  references  at  the  end  of  this  report  by  T.  G. 
Poppy. 
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7.  Special  provision  was  made  for  a  standard  heaped  bushel  measure 
for  use  in  the  sale  of  coal,  lime,  fish,  fruit,  potatoes  and  other  things 
normally  sold  by  such  measure  and  the  size  of  the  "heap"  was  precisely 
defined  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of  a  cone  resting  on  the  top  surface 
of  the  standard  measure. 

8.  Standards  conforming  to  the  new  definitions  were  ordered  to  be 
made  and  accurately  verified  for  the  Exchequer  to  whose  care  the 
central  administration  was  then  entrusted,  and  provisions  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Act  for  supplying  verified  copies  of  the  new  standards 
to  the  town  and  county  authorities  throughout  the  Kingdom.  All  the 
weights  and  measures  in  use  for  trade  purposes  were  required  to  be  in 
conformity  with  those  standards.  No  fresh  requirement  was  made 
for  the  verification  or  inspection  of  trade  weights  and  measures,  the 
existing  system  under  which  this  was  the  responsibility  of  local  exam- 
iners being  made  applicable  to  the  new  weights  and  measures. 

9.  Uniformity  was  secured  by  prescribing  that  "all  contracts, 
bargains,  sales  and  dealings  which  shall  be  made  or  had  within  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  any 
work  to  be  done,  or  for  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  or  other 
things  to  be  sold,  delivered,  done  or  agreed  for  by  weight  or  measure, 
where  no  special  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary,  shall  be 
deemed,  taken  and  construed  to  be  made  and  had  according  to  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  ascertained  by  this  Act." 

10.  An  interesting  note  of  economy  was  struck  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  Act  of  a  Section  prescribing  that  existing  weights  and  measures 
which  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  new  standards  need  not  be 
scrapped,  but  could  be  used  provided  the  ratios  which  they  bore  to  the 
new  standards  were  painted  or  marked  on  them. 

11.  The  next  two  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  namely  those  of 
1825  [3]  and  1834  [4],  can  be  passed  over  quickly;  the  former  merely 
served  to  postpone  the  date  of  operation  of  the  Act  of  1824,  while  the 
Act  of  1834  was  repealed  in  its  entirety  by  a  further  Act  passed  one  | 
year  later.    Before  going  on  to  mention  the  salient  features  of  the  Act 
of  1835,  however,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  another  Act  which  | 
was  already  in  existence  at  that  time.    This  was  the  Bread  Act  of  I 
1822  [5].   This  Act  only  applied  to  the  city  of  London,  but  in  1836 
a  further  Act  [6]  was  passed  making  the  Act  of  1822  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  country.    The  object  of  these  Acts  (to  quote  Mr.  Justice  j 
Lush  in  Keg.  V  Wood  [7]  was,  inter  alia,  "to  leave  the  baker  at  liberty  j 
to  make  bread  of  any  size  and  shape  he  pleased  and  to  charge  his  own  I 
price  for  it :  but  in  order  to  protect  the  customer  from  imposition  it  j 
(the  1836  Act)  requires  the  baker  to  sell  by  weight.    He  is  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  sell  at  so  much  per  loaf:  he  must  sell  at  so  much  per  | 
pound :  and  the  customer  is  to  be  supplied  with  so  many  pounds  of 
bread." 

The  Era  of  King  William  IV  (1830-1837) 

12.  The  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1835  [8]  ranks  equally,  in  my 
view,  with  the  Act  of  1824  as  a  foundation  stone  of  our  present  system,  j 
It  was  this  Act  which  described  local  officers  for  the  first  time  as 
Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  decreed  that  the  duties  of  j 
inspection  and  verification  were  to  be  executed  by  the  same  official. 
These  officers  were  to  be  appointed  and  paid  a  "reasonable  remunera- 1 
tion  .  .  .  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  magistrates  of 
every  county  in  Great  Britain,  every  Koyal  Burgh  in  Scotland  and 
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every  town  or  other  place  In  the  Kingdom  possessed  of  legal  jurisdic- 
tion by  Charter,  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise/'  They  were  to  be 
required  to  enter  into  a  recognisance  to  the  King  in  the  sum  of  £200 
for  the  due  and  punctual  performance  of  their  duties,  and  were  to  be 
made  liable  to  a  penalty  for  misconduct  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 

13.  No  maker  or  seller  of  weights  and  measures  was  to  be  appointed 
as  an  inspector  and  this  restriction  continues  in  force  today.  Further- 
more, when  the  County  Police  Force  was  set  up  in  1839  [9],  police 
officers,  being  restrained  from  employment  in  any  other  office  or  for 
hire  or  gain,  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures.  This  restriction,  however,  was  removed  in  1840  [10],  and 
by  1870  it  had  become  the  general  practice  in  Great  Britain,  more 
especially  in  the  counties,  for  local  authorities  to  appoint  police  officers 
to  be  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures.  In  recent  years  the  tend- 
ency has  been  in  the  opposite  direction  and  there  is  now  only  one  area 
in  England  where  police  officers  are  employed  as  inspectors  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  even  here  their  connection  with  the  police  is  purely 
nominal.  There  are  still  one  or  two  instances  in  Scotland,  however, 
where  officers  perform  both  functions. 

14.  The  inspectors  were  to  be  provided  with  standards  and  stamps 
and  were  required  to  attend  at  market  towns  and  other  places  within 
their  jurisdictions  and  there  examine  and  compare  with  their  standards 
all  weights  and  measures  brought  to  them  for  the  purpose.  Where 
they  found  these  correct  they  were  to  stamp  them  with  an  official 
stamp  and  a  number  or  mark,  distinctive  to  the  inspector's  district. 

15.  In  addition,  upon  being  given  a  general  authorisation  in  writing 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  inspectors  were  empowered  to  enter 
shops  and  other  places  within  their  jurisdiction  where  ''goods  are  ex- 
posed or  kept  for  sale"  and  there  examine  and  compare  with  their 
standards  "all  weights,  measures,  steelyards,  or  other  weighing  ma- 
chines." Any  weights  or  measures  found  to  be  unjust  were  liable  to 
be  seized  and  forfeited. 

16.  The  expense  of  providing  standards  and  stamps  and  of  remuner- 
ating the  inspectors  was  directed  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  local  rates 
and  assessments. 

17.  In  addition  to  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  verification 
and  inspection,  the  Act  of  1835  dealt  with  several  other  matters  which 
are  worthy  of  note,  as  follows : 

(a)  additional  units  of  weight,  including  the  stone  of  14  lb.,  the  hundred- 
weight of  112  lb.  and  the  ton  of  20  cwt.  were  legalized ; 

(b)  sale  by  heaped  measure  was  abolished  ; 

(c)  trade  was  required  to  be  carried  out  in  terms  of  avoirdupois  weight 
only,  except  for  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  drugs  which  were  required  to 
be  sold  by  troy  weight ; 

(d)  the  making  of  unauthorised  weights  and  measures  and  the  selling  of 
unstamped  ones  were  made  offences  ; 

(e)  the  principle  of  fees  for  verification  and  stamping  was  established; 

(f )  coal  was  required  to  be  sold  by  weight  and  not  by  measure ; 

(g)  weights  and  measures  once  stamped  could  be  used  anywhere  in  the 
country,  only  becoming  liable  to  restamping  if  they  became  defective. 

18.  In  the  year  before  this  Act  was  passed,  tragedy  visited  the 
legislature  of  the  country :  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned 
down.  In  the  conflagration  the  imperial  standards  were  either  to- 
tally destroyed  or  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  quite 
useless  as  standards.  The  imperial  standard  troy  pound  in  fact  was 
never  recovered  from  the  ruins. 
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19.  In  the  year  1838,  a  Commission  [11]  was  appointed  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards.  The  j 
Commission  sat  until  1841,  and  the  most  important  results  of  their  ' 
labours  were  the  platinum  weight  made  in  1844  which  is  now  desig- 
nated the  Imperial  Standard  Pound  and  the  brass  yard  made  in  1845 
which  is  now  the  standard  for  determining  the  Imperial  Standard 
Yard.    The  new  standards  were  legalised  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1855  [12]  and  copies  were  made  and  deposited  in  various  public 
offices  in  London  with  the  object  that  should  the  Imperial  Standards  \ 
again  be  destroyed,  they  could  be  restored  by  references  to  or  by  I 
adoption  of  any  of  the  copies. 

The  Victorian  Era  (1837-1901) 

20.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  break  away  temporarily  from 
the  work  of  the  1838  Commission  in  order  to  mention  two  more  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  their  correct  chronological  sequence.  The  first  was 
an  Act  passed  in  1859  entitled  "An  Act  for  regulating  measures  used 
in  the  Sales  of  Gas"  [13].  I  refer  to  it  because  for  many  years  the  j: 
testing  of  gas  meters  was  carried  out  by  certain  inspectors  of  weights 
and  measures  and  the  overall  administration  of  the  Acts  and  Regula- 
tions  relating  to  such  meters  was  entrusted  to  the  Standard  Weights 
and  Measures  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  statutory 
functions,  in  fact,  only  passed  to  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  \ 
when  the  gas  industry  was  nationalised  in  1948  [14].  Although  now  \ 
repealed,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Act  of  1859  laid  down  that 
the  only  "Standard  or  unit  of  measure  for  the  sale  of  gas  by  meter 
shall  be  the  cubic  foot  containing  62.321  pounds  avoirdupois  weight 
of  distilled  or  rain  water  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches." 

21.  The  second  was  the  Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System) 
Act  of  1864  [15]  by  which  the  use  of  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Metric  System  was  first  legalised  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  Act 
declared  "that  such  a  step  was  necessary  "for  the  promotion  and  ex- 
tension of  our  internal  as  well  as  our  foreign  trade  and  for  the  ad-  ; 
vancement  of  science,"  and  the  method  of  procedure  was  to  declare  | 
that  no  contract  or  dealing  was  to  be  deemed  invalid  or  open  to  ob- 
jection on  the  sole  ground  that  the  weights  and  measures  used  or 
referred  to  were  weights  and  measures  of  the  Metric  System.    It  is  ( 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  same  Act,  decimal  subdivisions  of  the 
imperial  weights  and  measures  were  also  permitted  to  be  used  for  \ 
trade  purposes. 

22.  Reverting  to  the  work  of  the  1838  Commission,  not  all  its  [ 
recommendations  regarding  the  Exchequer  standards  of  weight  and 
measure  and  the  constitution  of  the  Department  executing  the  duties 
connected  with  them,  were  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  1855.  These 
matters  were  further  considered  by  a  Standards  Committee  [16]  and  | 
eventually  (in  1866)  another  Act  of  Parliament  [17]  was  passed: 

(a)  transferring  all  the  duties  then  imposed  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
upon  the  Exchequer  in  connection  with  the  custody  and  management  of  the 
parliamentary  and  other  standards  of  weight  and  measure  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ; 

(b)  establishing  a  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ; 

(c)  authorising  the  new  Department  to  conduct  all  such  comparisons,  veri-  , 
fications  and  other  operations  with  reference  to  standards  of  length,  weight  or 
capacity  in  aid  of  scientific  researches  or  otherwise ; 
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(d)  requiring  the  Department  to  make  an  Annual  Report  on  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament; 

(e)  making  provision  for  the  reverification  of  the  parliamentary  copies  of  the 
imperial  standards  of  length  and  weight  and  the  comparison,  readjustment,  or 
renewal  of  the  secondary  standards; 

(f)  establishing  the  principle  of  error  allowances  in  the  comparison  of  stand- 
ards ;  and 

(g)  abolishing  the  stamp  duty  and  fees  on  the  verification  of  standards. 

23.  The  Act  directed  that  the  officer  to  be  appointed  as  Head  of  the 
Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department  was  to  be  styled  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  but  this  title  was  afterward  transferred  to 
the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Head  of  the 
Department  becoming  the  Deputy  Warden.  Both  these  titles  are  now 
defunct,  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  present  being  called  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Standards. 

24.  The  creation  of  the  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ment, however,  was  only  a  beginning :  there  were  further  recommenda- 
tions of  the  old  Commission,  of  the  Standards  Committee,  and  of  the 
Treasury  still  to  be  considered.  So,  concurrently  with  the  setting  up 
of  the  new  Department,  a  further  Commission  [18]  was  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  consider  and  report  how  the  new 
Department  could  be  made  most  efficient.  The  terms  of  reference  of 
this  Commission  were  very  wide,  ranging  from  enquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  standards  transferred  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  the  correlation  of  the  Avork  of  the  local  inspectors.  The 
Commission  sat  for  six  years  and  made  five  extremely  comprehensive 
and  detailed  reports. 

25.  The  result  of  the  Commission's  labours  was  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  1878  [19]  and  this  Act  is  the  basis  of  current  weights 
and  measures  law  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Virtually  all  the  Acts 
previously  in  force  were  repealed  by  this  Act,  although  many  of  the 
principles  contained  in  them  are  retained  in  improved  form.  The 
main  provisions  were  incorporated  in  Mr.  Trump's  paper  in  1936,  so 
that  only  a  brief  reference  to  them  is  necessary  here. 

26.  The  Act— 

(a)  defines  the  Imperial  Standard  Yard  and  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound; 

(b)  enumerates  the  secondary  standards  of  measure  and  weight  derived  from 
the  imperial  standards  and  lists  the  metric  standards  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  of  Trade; 

(c)  requires  all  trade  by  weight  or  measure  to  be  in  terms  of  one  of  the 
imperial  weights  or  measures  or  some  multiple  or  part  thereof ; 

(d)  establishes  penalties  for  the  use  or  possession  for  use  in  trade  of  a  weight 
or  measure  which  is  not  of  a  denomination  of  one  of  the  imperial  standards  or  of 
a  standard  derived  therefrom ; 

(e)  provides  for  the  verification  and  stamping  of  weights  and  measures  by 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  appointed  by  prescribed  local  authorities ; 

(f )  imposes  penalties  for  the  use  or  possession  for  use  for  trade  of  unstamped 
and  unjust  weights  and  measures  and  for  the  willful  commission  of  fraud  in 
their  use ; 

(g)  vests  the  inspectors  with  powers  of  entry  into  trade  premises  and  with 
authority  to  inspect  and  test  all  weights  and  measures  in  use  for  trade  in  such 
premises ;  and 

(h)  makes  supplementary  and  consequential  provisions  for  its  effective  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement. 

27.  The  Act  was  basically  sound,  but  the  passage  of  time  showed  a 
need  for  amendment  and  extension  of  its  provisions.  Thus,  eleven 
years  later,  another  Act  [20]  "for  amending  the  law  relating  to 
Weights  and  Measures  and  for  other  purposes  connected  therewith" 
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was  passed.  The  chief  extensions  provided  by  this  Act  were  as  | 
follows : 

(a)  the  establishment  of  verification  and  stamping  of  weighing  machines;  j 

(b)  the  inclusion  of  liability  to  imprisonment  with  the  monetary  penalties  of  | 
the  previous  Act  for  offences  ; 

(c)  the  empowering  of  the  local  authorities  to  make  general  regulations,  j 
(which  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  that  a  measure  of  | 
uniformity  could  be  ensured)  regarding  the  procedure  to  be  observed  by  in- 
spectors in  the  verification  and  inspection  of  appliances ; 

(d)  the  empowering  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  local  enquiries  into  the  ' 
administration  of  the  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  authority; 

(e)  the  establishment  of  examinations  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  ascertaining  | 
whether  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  possess  sufficient  practical  knowl-  ? 
edge  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties ;  and 

(f )  the  inclusion  of  requirements  relating  to  the  sale  of  coal  and  a  reference  to 
the  effects  of  the  Act  on  the  existing  Bread  Acts. 

28.  During  the  next  fifteen  years,  three  more  short  Acts  of  Parlia-  | 
ment  appertaining  to  weights  and  measures  matters  were  passed,  but 
the  only  one  of  these  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  Act  of 
1897  [21]  entitled  "An  Act  to  legalise  the  use  of  weights  and  measures 
of  the  metric  system."  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures  of  the  metric  system  had  been  permitted  ever  since  1864,  j 
the  Act  of  that  year  having  set  out  a  table  of  equivalents  which  could  | 
"lawfully  be  used  for  computing,  determining  and  expressing  in  | 
weights  and  measures,  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system." 
This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1878,  only  the  table  of  equivalents  | 
being  re-enacted.   The  Act  of  1897  re-established  the  position  which  j 
had  obtained  more  than  thirty  years  before  by  making  weights  and 
measures  of  the  metric  system  lawful  for  use  in  trade  on  an  equal  i 
footing  with  the  imperial  weights  and  measures. 

29.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  history  shows  j 
several  attempts,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  j 
to  make  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  Kingdom  com-  \ 
pulsory,  but  none  of  these  attempts  was  successful.  Great  Britain  did  | 
not  join  the  Convention  du  Metre  until  1884,  and  it  was  not  until  1894 
that  the  last  of  the  national  prototypes  of  the  metre  and  kilogram 
were  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  International  Committee. 
The  Act  of  1897  constitutes  those  standards  as  Board  of  Trade  stand- 
ards along  with  the  imperial  standards  of  the  same  status. 

The  Edwardian  Era  (1901-1910) 

30.  The  next  important  amendments  to  the  law  relating  to  weights 
and  measures  were  made  in  1904,  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  [22] 
of  that  year  being  as  follows : 

(a)  the  conferment  on  the  Board  of  Trade  of  power  to  make  general  regula- 
tions regarding  the  verification  of  weights,  measures,  weighing  and  measuring  : 
instruments,  the  tests  to  be  applied  and  the  limits  of  error  to  be  allowed  on  j 
verification  and  inspection  of  such  appliances;  (replacing  the  earlier  provision  j 
of  the  Act  of  1889  under  which  the  local  authorities  made  regulations  for  the  i 
guidance  of  their  inspectors)  ; 

(b)  the  conferment  on  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  duty  of  examining  patterns  ! 
of  weighing  and  measuring  appliances  and  of  giving  certificates  where  they  are  i 
satisfied  that  the  appliances  do  not  facilitate  the  perpetration  of  fraud; 

(c)  the  conferment  of  powers  of  arbitration  on  the  Board  in  cases  of  dispute 
between  inspectors  and  other  persons  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  regulations  made  1 
by  the  Board  or  as  to  the  method  of  testing  any  weight,  measure,  weighing  or 
measuring  instrument ; 
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(d)  the  conferment  of  powers  on  Courts  of  Law  to  refer  cases  of  dispute  as 
to  the  accuracy  or  efficiency  of  weighing  or  measuring  appliances  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  determination ;  and 

(e)  the  conferment  of  powers  on  inspectors  with  the  consent  of  their  local 
authorities  to  prosecute  offences  before  the  Courts. 

31.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  Act  considerably  expanded  the  work  of 
the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  making  that 
Department  responsible  for  uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the 
country  whilst  not  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  local  inspectorate. 

32.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  in  time  to  another  im- 
portant event  which,  in  later  years,  was  to  have  a  big  effect  on  the 
work  of  the  Standards  Department.  I  refer  to  the  foundation  in  1900 
of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  the  British  counterpart  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  King  George  V)  [23]  who  opened  the  first  of 
the  new  buildings  in  1902,  the  Laboratory  was  founded  "to  bring 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  practically  upon  our  everyday  industrial 
and  commercial  life;  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  theory  and 
practice;  to  effect  a  union  between  science  and  commerce." 

33.  Up  to  then,  the  Standards  Department  (as  it  had  been  known 
since  1878),  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment at  its  birth  and  later  re-enacted  in  the  Act  of  1878,  had  been 
conducting  "comparisons,  verifications  and  other  operations  with 
reference  to  standards  of  measure  and  weight,  in  aid  of  scientific  re- 
searches or  otherwise"  as  the  Board  of  Trade  thought  expedient.  With 
the  advent  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  much  of  this  work, 
particularly  on  the  research  side,  passed  to  the  Laboratory.  So  close 
was  the  link  between  the  Laboratory  and  the  Department  in  the  early 
days,  that  for  a  period  of  some  ten  years  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Metrology  Division,  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Sears,  C.  B.  E.,  was  also  the 
Deputy  Warden  of  the  Standards,  spending  half  his  working  time  in 
each  Department.  It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Sears'  dual  func- 
tions that  the  last  decennial  comparisons  of  the  parliamentary  copies 
of  the  yard  and  pound  with  the  imperial  standards  to  be  made  by  the 
Standards  Department  alone  were  carried  out  in  1922,  and  that  in 
1932,  officers  of  the  Department  worked  side  by  side  with  officers  of  the 
Laboratory  on  this  task.  Since  then  the  Department  has  taken  no 
part  in  the  practical  side  of  the  comparisons.  Furthermore  by  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  Treasury  in  1931,  the  periodical  reverifi- 
cation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  first  derivative  standards  of  weight  and 
measure  against  the  primary  standards  has  also  been  transferred  to 
the  Laboratory. 

34.  There  is  no  longer  a  physical  link  between  the  Laboratory  and 
the  Department  but  there  is  the  closest  liaison,  each  organisation 
being  of  considerable  assistance  in  its  own  particular  field  to  the  other. 

35.  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
regulations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
powers  accorded  to  them  in  the  1904  Act. 

36.  The  first  regulations  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  these  powers 
were  the  Weights  and  Measures  Regulations,  1907  [24].  These  regu- 
lations, which  have  been  extended  in  scope  but  which  have  been  very 
little  amended  in  content  since  they  were  made,  are  still  in  force. 
Broadly  speaking  they  prescribe  the  tests  to  be  made  and  the  errors 
which  are  to  be  permitted  by  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  verification  and  inspection  of  weights,  measures  of  length  and 
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capacity  and  weighing  instruments.  It  was  not  until  1921  that  regula-  j 
tions  relating  to  measuring  instruments  were  first  made  and  even  then  j 
the  regulations  of  that  year  applied  only  to  certain  types  of  leather  j 
measuring  instruments  [25].  It  was  1929  before  regulations  relating 
to  the  liquid  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  measuring  instruments  [26]  were 
promulgated,  but  since  that  date  two  more  sets  of  regulations  have  been  j 
made,  the  first  relating  to  cubic  yard  measures  used  in  the  sale  of  sand  | 
and  ballast  [27]  and  the  second  to  egg  grading  machines  [28] . 

The  Era  of  the  House  of  Windsor  (1910-Present  Time) 

37.  Taking  up  the  survey  of  the  development  of  control,  once  again,  i 
the  next  event  of  note  was  the  setting  up  by  Parliament  in  1914  of  a  i 
Select  Committee  [29]  to  "enquire  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  steps  1 
should  be  taken  to  protect  purchasers  of  goods  sold  in  packages,  and 
of  bread  from  short  weight  or  measure."    Quite  early  in  their  deliber-  } 
ations  this  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "purchasers  in  the  j 
wholesale  trade  are  quite  well  able  to  look  after  their  own  interests  and 
further  that  unnecessary  interference  with  the  course  and  customs  of 
trade  as  between  buyers  and  sellers  is  to  be  deprecated  and  is  only 
justifiable  for  specific  and  exceptional  reasons."    They  therefore  con- 
fined their  attention  to  retail  trade  and  except  insofar  as  bread  was  | 
concerned,  their  recommendations  were  very  limited.    They  certainly 
recommended  that  short  weight  or  measures  in  the  retail  sale  of  goods 
should  be  made  a  statutory  offence,  that  vendors  selling  by  gross  weight 
should  be  compelled  to  inform  purchasers  of  that  fact  and  that  false  ! 
oral  representation  as  to  the  weight  or  measure  of  goods  sold  should 
also  be  an  offence,  but  apart  from  these  matters,  their  specific  recom- 
mendations were  limited  to  suggesting  that  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
powder  should  be  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight  only.  Their 
Report  makes  it  clear  that  they  only  made  this  recommendation  with 
reluctance  and  in  suggesting  that  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures 
should  be  empowered  to  make  purchases  and  to  prosecute,  they  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  there  should  be  no  ''vexatious  or  unnecessary 
intervention  by  inspectors."    However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  j 
this  suggestion  was  a  clear  step  towards  the  later  enlarging  of  the  field 
of  the  inspectors'  activities  to  include  commodity  control  as  well  as  | 
instrument  control. 

38.  The  First  World  War  prevented  any  action  being  taken  on  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee,  but  rationing  and  food  control 
during  the  war  and  for  some  years  after,  resulted  m  some  temporary 
controls  being  instituted. 

39.  In  1925,  a  Food  Council  [30]  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  "except  as  regards  coal,  bread  and  tea,  no  legislative  enactment 
applicable  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  exists  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  preventing  short  weight  and  measure."  The  terms  of 
reference  of  this  Council  were  different  from  those  of  the  1914  Select 
Committee.  They  were  asked  to  consider  and  advise  what  measures, 
if  any,  should  be  taken  for  preventing  short  weight  and  measure 
in  the  retail  sale  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  of  general  consumption, 
including  milk  and  bread.  They  made  many  recommendations  and 
the  Sale  of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926  [31]  was  the 
direct  result  of  their  work. 

40.  The  Act  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Council  recommended,  how- 
ever, particularly  insofar  as  wholesale  dealings  are  concerned  and  its 
main  provisions  are  as  follows : 
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(a)  short  weight,  measure,  or  number  in  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  and 
any  misrepresentation  as  to  weight,  measure,  or  number  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  exposure  or  offer  of  any  article  of  food  for  sale  are  made  offences ; 

(b)  certain  articles  of  food  are  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight  and  in 
certain  well-differentiated  quantities  only,  while  others  are  required  to  be  sold 
in  similar  quantities  but  are  permitted  to  be  sold  inclusive  of  the  weight  of  their 
wrappers  or  containers  provided  these  do  not  exceed  certain  specified  maxima, 
and  where  they  are  pre-packed  they  are  required  to  be  marked  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  minimum  net  weight  or  measure  of  their  contents ; 

(c)  meat  is  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight  only ; 

(d)  bread  is  required  to  be  sold  by  net  weight  only  and  loaves  are  required 
to  be  one  pound  or  an  integral  number  of  pounds  in  weight  only  ; 

(e)  milk  is  required  to  be  sold  in  quantities  of  y2  pint  and  multiples  of 
y2  Pint ; 

(f)  the  Board  of  Trade  are  given  power  to  make  regulations  requiring  arti- 
cles of  food  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Act  to  be  sold  by  net  weight 
and  in  specified  amounts  only  and  to  be  marked  with  their  contents ;  and 

(g)  safeguards  and  defences  to  traders  to  take  account  of  such  things  as 
acts  by  third  parties,  evaporation,  bona  fide  mistakes  and  so  on  are  included. 

41.  Except  insofar  as  pre-packed  articles,  i.  e.  articles  "packed  or 
made  up  in  advance  ready  for  retail  sale  in  a  wrapper  or  container" 
are  concerned,  the  application  of  the  Act  is  limited  to  retail  dealings. 
The  Act  is,  moreover,  declared  to  be  construed  as  one  with  the  pre- 
vious Acts  back  to  1878,  and  this  factor  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  the  Courts.  Finally,  partition  of  Ireland  with 
the  creation  of  separate  Governments  in  Eire  and  in  Northern  Ireland 
having  taken  place  since  the  last  previous  Act  was  passed,  we  have 
for  the  first  time,  a  Weights  and  Measures  Act  passed  by  the  Mother 
Parliament,  made  non- applicable  to  Northern  Ireland. 

42.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  1930's  to  get  a  Committee  estab- 
lished to  review  the  law  relating  to  weights  and  measures.  It  was 
contended  that  as  the  basic  Act  was  then  over  fifty  years  old  and  as 
seven  further  Acts  of  Parliament  and  innumerable  Orders  and  Regu- 
lations had  come  into  force  in  the  meantime,  it  was  high  time  the 
law  was  consolidated  and  brought  up-to-date.  The  attempt  was  un- 
successful; but  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1935  to 
regulate  the  construction  of  milk  bottles  (which  were  being  used, 
unstamped,  as  measures  of  capacity)  and  to  control  sales  of  sand  and 
ballast  in  which,  it  was  alleged,  fraud  was  common.  For  reasons 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here,  this  Bill  was  withdrawn, 
but  one  year  later  the  provisions  relating  to  sand  and  ballast  which  it 
contained  were  again  introduced  and  eventually  became  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act,  1936  [32]. 

43.  The  only  points  in  this  Act  to  which  I  need  refer  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cubic  yard  as  a  measure  of  solid  extension  and  the 
limitation  of  the  use  of  cubic  yard  measures  to  transactions  and 
commodities  covered  by  the  Act. 

44.  The  next  change  of  importance  occurred  in  1944.  Shortage 
of  food  and  the  use  of  substitutes  during  the  Second  World  War 
made  further  protection  of  the  public  vitally  necessary  and  accord- 
ingly, the  then  Ministry  of  Food,  under  their  wartime  powers,  brought 
out  their  first  "Labelling  of  Food  Order"  [33].  This  Order  required 
all  wrappers  and  containers  of  pre-packed  food  to  be  labelled  with : 

( a )  the  name  and  address  of  the  packer ; 

(b)  the  minimum  net  weight  or  measure  of  the  contents  ; 

(c)  the  names  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  in  the  order  of  the  proportion 
in  which  they  were  used. 
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45.  This  was  a  great  advance  on  the  limited  provisions  of  the  Sale 
of  Food  (Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926.  But  since  the  Order 
referred  mainly  to  matters  which  were  not  the  concern  of  inspectors 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  weight  and  measure  provisions  were 
divorced  from  the  other  requirements  in  1950  and  were  incorporated 
in  a  Pre-Packed  Food  (Weights  and  pleasures :  Marking)  Order  [34]. 
This  Order,  amended  in  some  respects,  is  still  in  operation. 

The  Latest  Review  of  the  Legislation 

46.  In  jumping  forward  to  the  events  of  1950,  I  have  passed  over 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  weights 
and  measures  control  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  refer  to  the  setting  up  in  1948  of  a  Committee  [35]  (later  known  by 
the  name  of  its  Chairman,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hodgson,  K.  B.  E., 
C.  B.,  as  the  Hodgson  Committee)  whose  terms  of  reference  were 
"to  review  the  existing  weights  and  measures  legislation,  and  other 
legislation  containing  provisions  affecting  weights  and  measures  and 
the  administration  thereof,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  bringing 
these  into  line  with  present  day  requirements."  This  Committee, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  included  among  its  members, 
men  with  experience  in  wholesaling,  retailing,  scale  manufacture,  local 
government,  central  government  and  metrology,  together  with  two 
housewives.  They  sat  for  two  years  and  their  Keport  was  published 
in  May  1951. 

47.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  earlier  legislators  that  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  their  Report,  this  Committee  were  able  to  say 
that  the  main  conclusion  to  which  their  enquiry  had  led  them  was  that 
"the  existing  principles  of  weights  and  measures  law  are  soundly  based 
and  stand  in  no  need  of  fundamental  revision.  Its  provisions  appear 
to  have  provided,  within  the  field  they  purport  to  cover,  a  reasonable 
protection  to  all  engaged  in  trade,  without  inflicting  any  unduly 
burdensome  requirements;  and  the  machinery  of  administration  seems 
to  have  worked  well  over  the  years."  Nevertheless,  the  Committee 
made  fifty  major  recommendations,  mostly  representing  additions  to 
or  simplifications  of  the  existing  framework.  The  chief  of  these  were 
as  follows : 

(a)  the  imperial  system  of  measurement  should  be  abolished  in  favour  of  the 
complete  adoption  of  the  metric  system  over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years ; 

(b)  whether  the  long  term  proposal  in  (a)  is  accepted  or  not,  the  imperial  yard 
should  be  defined  as  0.9144  of  the  international  metre  exactly  and  the  imperial 
pound  as  either  0.453  592  37  or  0.453  592  3  of  the  international  kilogram  exactly ; 

(c)  the  apothecaries,  troy  and  pennyweight  systems  of  measurement  should 
be  abolished  after  five  years,  the  trades  and  professions  at  present  using  them, 
adopting  the  metric  system  in  their  place  ; 

(d)  a  number  of  additional  foodstuffs  and  certain  commodities  other  than 
food  should  be  required  to  be  sold  by  weight  only  and  when  pre-packed,  to  be 
made  up  in  specified  weights  only  ; 

(e)  minimum  filled  weight  standards  of  solid  content  should  be  prescribed 
for  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  ; 

(f )  special  measures  should  be  taken  to  control  the  sale  of  fish,  chocolate  and 
sugar  confectionery,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  alcoholic  liquor,  knitting  wool, 
thread  and  similar  articles,  paint,  tobacco,  liquid  fuel  and  lubricating  oil,  none 
of  which  is  at  present  subject  to  particular  weights  and  measures  requirements ; 

(g)  requirements  to  sell  particular  commodities  by  weight,  measure  or  number 
should  apply  to  transaction  at  all  stages  of  distribution,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  the  nature  of  the  methods  of  enforcement  being  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case ; 
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(h)  enforcement  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  larger  local  authorities  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  bear  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  ensuring  efficiency 
of  enforcement  and  for  this  purpose  should  employ  travelling  supervisory  offi- 
cers ;  and 

(i)  maximum  penalties  should  be  increased. 

48.  No  legislation  has  yet  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  give 
effect  to  these  recommendations,  but  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  announced  in  Parliament  [36]  that  "'Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  not  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  recommendation  for  the 
eventual  abandonment  of  the  Imperial  for  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures."  Intensive  consultation  has  been  going  on 
with  the  trading  and  other  organisations  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
other  recommendations,  but  what  form  any  new  legislation  may  take 
and  when  that  legislation  Avill  appear  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the> 
United  Kingdom  I  cannot,  of  course,  predict. 

Summary 

49.  The  reference  to  the  possibility  of  new  legislation  brings  my 
survey  of  the  development  of  weights  and  measures  control  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  a  close.  It  has  shown  that  the  general  pattern 
of  control  has  been  to  entrust  the  overall  administration  of  the  law 
to  a  Department  of  Central  Government,  and  the  enforcement  of  it 
to  the  local  authorities.  Until  thirty  years  ago,  the  law  was 
mainly  directed  toward  control  of  the  weights,  the  measures,  the 
weighing  instruments  and  the  measuring  instruments  used  in  trade, 
but  latterly  there  has  been  a  marked  emphasis  on  commodity  control, 
without  any  relaxation  of  the  machinery  control.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  more  and  more  prepackaging  and  the  advent  of  the  self- 
service  store,  it  may  well  be  that  the  trend  of  the  future  will  be  to- 
ward even  more  commodity  control  but  with  a  lessening  of  machinery 
control. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Bussey  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Poppy,  for  that  excellent  paper,  which  I 
we  know  represents  a  lot  of  work.    I  know  that  during  your  stay  in  | 
the  United  States  you  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  State  [ 
Weights  anoT  Measures  Conference  in  New  Hampshire  and  that  you 
have  visited  the  Weights  and  Measures  Departments  in  Indiana,  in 
Boston,  and  in  Chicago.    You  also  have  visited  the  factories  of  several 
manufacturers  of  weighing  and  measuring  devices.    I  would  like  to 
start  this  question  and  answer  period  with  a  double  question.  First, 
what  have  you  observed  in  this  country  in  connection  with  weights  and 
measures  administration  that  is  at  greatest  variance  with  that  in  Great 
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Britain,  and,  secondly,  what  have  you  observed  here  that  strikes  you 
as  being  closest  to  your  methods  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  since  there  are  so 
many  things  in  this  country  that  vary  from  our  practice  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  yet  so  many  that  are  similar.  I  think  perhaps  where 
we  vary  most  from  you  is  in  the  training  and  appointment  of  inspec- 
tors of  weights  and  measures.  Secondly,  I  think  we  differ  in  our  type 
approval,  which  is  done  by  the  central  government  and  to  which 
inspectors  all  over  the  country  must  conform.  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  of  weighing  and  measuring 
appliances  in  my  country. 

Where  we  are  closest,  I  would  say,  is  in  the  actual  methods  of  testing 
the  weighing  and  measuring  instruments  in  the  country.  I  do  not  say 
the  tolerances  are  the  same,  although  in  many  cases  they  are  not  far 
apart,  but  the  actual  tests  which  are  employed  are  very  similar  in 
my  country  and  in  yours. 

Mr.  Lirio  :  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of  the  English  14- 
ounce  Imperial  quart  that  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  also 
the  32-ounce  quart. 

Mr.  Poppy:  Both  of  those  measures  have  ceased  to  exist  in  our 
country.  We  have  a  gallon  based  on  weight  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions. There  are  4  quarts  to  the  gallon.  Our  gallon  is  in  relation  to 
yours  approximately  as  6  is  to  5.  There  is  no  legal  definition  of  our 
gallon  in  terms  of  cubic  inches,  but  the  best  experimental  value  is 
277.42  cubic  inches. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  was  interested  in  your  comments  regarding  the 
package- weighing  program.  Would  you  care  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  packaging  in  England  and  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  As  in  some  other  things,  England  is  behind  the  United 
States  in  prepackaging.  One  of  the  reasons  for  my  coming  to  your 
country  was  to  learn  about  the  difficulties  you  have  encountered  here 
and  thus  try  and  avoid  them  when  we  make  our  legislation  over  there. 
Prepackaging  of  a  number  of  items  of  food  is  only  just  beginning  in 
my  country.    That  applies  particularly  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

1  have  been  most  interested  to  see  the  amount  of  prepackaging  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  goes  on  over  here.  Prepackaging  of  meat  also  is 
only  just  beginning  in  my  country  and  we  have  only  just  begun  to  see 
the  self-service  store  and  the  supermarket. 

Our  present  legislation  does  not  control  any  prepackaged  articles 
other  than  foodstuffs,  but  we  are  now  considering  whether  or  not  we 
should  extend  the  field  of  control  to  some  nonfood  commodities. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  understood  you  correctly  to 
say  that  you  were  requiring  your  packages  to  be  marked  with  the 
minimum  net  weight  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  That  is  right.    Not  with  the  net  weight. 

Question  :  Mr.  Poppy,  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  Act  of  1835 
established  or  created  a  fee  system  for  verification  of  standards. 
That  provision  was  repealed  in  1866  or  somewhere  along  there.  Then 
you  talked  about  rewriting  all  of  the  weights  and  measures  provisions 
later  on,  somewhere  in  1870.  Does  the  fee  system  still  prevail  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  Yes,  and  this  is  another  point  of  difference  between  our 

2  countries.  With  few  exceptions,  weighing  and  measuring  instru- 
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use  in  the  shops.    A  fee  has  to  be  paid  for  verification.    When  the  j 
appliances  are  in  use  in  the  shops,  inspectors  go  around  and  inspect 
them  for  maintenance  of  accuracy.    For  such  testing  there  is  no  fee ; 
if  the  instrument  is  accurate  within  the  tolerances  it  can  be  used  j 
indefinitely  without  further  fee.    As  soon  as  it  becomes  inaccurate, 
it  has  to  be  put  right,  and  then  it  has  to  be  reverified.    For  this,  an-  \ 
other  fee  is  charged.    The  Board  of  Trade  also  charge  fees  to  the  local  , 
authorities  for  verifying  their  standards  and  for  the  examination  of 
new  patterns  for  weighing  and  measuring  instruments,  and  for  the  \ 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Trade  examination  for  j 
Inspectorships  of  Weights  and  Measures.  1 
Mr.  Levy  :  It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia-  t 
ment,  around  1826  or  so,  made  an  attempt  to  standardize  weights,  and 
that  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  would  be  sold  only  in  certain  weights. 
Later,  a  variation  was  made  from  one  pound  to  14  ounces.    That  was  \ 
a  much-discussed  question  at  this  Conference  some  years  back.    Do  , 
you  have  a  program  to  advance  standardization  of  sizes  of  packaged  i 
foods? 

The  second  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.    Late  in  the  nineteenth  \ 
century,  Parliament  said  there  should  be  enforcement  of  laws  covering  i 
short  weight.    In  your  enforcement  must  you  prove  intent,  or  is  the 
mere  fact  that  there  was  a  shortage  sufficient  to  prove  a  violation  of  i 
the  law?  I 

Mr.  Poppy  :  In  the  first  place  our  law  requires  certain  foodstuffs — a  j 
fair  number  of  them — to  be  sold  in  certain  prescribed  weights  only —  \ 
butter,  sugar,  margarine,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  for  example.  \ 
The  prescribed  weights  are  well  differentiated  so  as  to  enable  the  i 
prospective  purchaser  to  see  whether  one  package  is  bigger  than  the  j. 
other.  They  can  distinguish  between  a  1-pound  package  and  a  three-  I 
quarters  of  a  pound,  whereas  they  could  not  distinguish  by  eye  between  \ 
16  ounces  and  15  ounces.  But  we  recognize  that  this  principle  of 
requiring  sales  by  prescribed  weights  only  is  in  contradiction  of  the  \ 
principle  of  standardized  rigid  containers.  We  do  not  wish  to  inter-  j 
fere  with  programs  for  the  standardization  of  rigid  containers,  al-  \ 
though  we  have  no  specific  program  of  standardization  of  such  \ 
containers  ourselves.  ji 

On  your  second  question,  some  of  our  laws  make  wilful  fraud  an  \ 
offense.    That,  as  you  will  appreciate,  means  that  intent  must  be  f 
proved.    On  the  other  hand,  other  laws,  short  weight  for  example, 
do  not  require  proof  of  intent. 

Mr.  Sanders  :  I  have  two  questions.  The  first  question  was  touched  I 
on  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Wisconsin,  relating  to  package  weights.  I  \ 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  what  you  see  ahead  in  the  enforcement  of  | 
package  weights — that  is,  the  accuracy  of  weights  on  packages  on  the  w 
shelves.  The  second  question  I  have  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  you  \ 
go  in  controlling  weighing  and  measuring  devices — for  example,  |) 
scales.  Do  you  control  all  scales  such  as  household,  and  what  we  term  \ 
industrial-type  scales — that  is,  those  used  internally  within  a  plant?  i 

Mr.  Poppy:  On  package  weights,  except  insofar  as  the  Hodgson  ii 
Committee  made  some  recommendations  that  short  weight  or  measure  > 
should  be  an  offense  at  any  stage  of  distribution,  wholesale  as  well  as 
retail,  we  have  no  specific  plans  for  control.    The  Committee  did  make  i 
1  or  2  recommendations  that  in  certain  cases  packages  should  be  marked 
with  an  indication  of  their  weight,  but  I  must  reiterate  that  whatever  p 
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goes  into  our  law  will  be  a  matter  for  Parliament.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  the  Committee  has  recommended. 

On  the  extent  of  control,  we  do  not  control  household  scales  and  we 
do  not  control  industrial  scales.  We  are  concerned  solely  with  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  instruments  which  are  in  use  for  trade. 

Mr.  Crawford  :  What  variation  do  you  allow  in  degree  of  error  in 
packing  commodities,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  The  best  thing  I  can  do  here,  I  think,  is  to  read  you 
the  appropriate  section  of  the  law.  We  have  no  tolerances  on  pack- 
ages. The  law  gives  a  direction  to  the  Courts.  That  is  where  the 
ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  short  weight  is  a  serious  matter  or 
not,  lies. 

Mr.  Crawford  :  Do  the  Courts  in  Great  Britain  recognize  variation 
where  the  entire  quantity  might  meet  the  stipulated  weight  ?  Do  they 
allow  for  variation  in  the  packages  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  The  section  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows :  "In  any  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act  in  respect  of  an  alleged  deficiency  of  weight  or 
measure  of  any  prepacked  article  or  of  bread,  the  Court  shall  disregard 
any  inconsiderable  variation  in  the  weight  or  measure  of  a  single  article 
and  shall  have  regard  to  the  average  weight  or  measure  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind  (if  any)  sold  or  delivered 
by  the  defendant  or  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  delivery 
on  the  same  occasion  and  generally  to  all  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Mr.  R.  E.  Meek  :  I  have  a  question  concerning  the  training  of  in- 
spectors. In  our  largest  jurisdictions,  both  State  and  city,  I  believe 
it  is  customary  for  a  new  inspector  to  serve  a  trainee  classification  for 
a  year  or  so  before  being  promoted.  In  your  training  program,  do  you 
have  something  similar  to  that,  or  are  there  schools  in  Great  Britain 
that  conduct  courses  where  a  prospectiye  inspector  could  take  some 
preliminary  training? 

Mr.  Poppy:  Until  comparatively  recently,  the  training  of  young- 
men  as  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  was,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  qualified  inspectors.  There  were  ( and 
still  are)  some  colleges  that  ran  correspondence  courses  on  the  theoreti- 
cal side  of  the  job,  but  the  practical  training  was  in  the  weights  and 
measures  offices.  More  recently,  the  Institute  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Administration  has  instituted  a  training  program  which  we  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  been  happy  to  recognize.  When  a  young  man 
comes  up  for  the  Board  of  Trade  examination  and  produces  evidence 
that  he  has  been  through  the  Institute's  course  of  training  and  has 
obtained  their  certificate,  then  we  excuse  him  from  certain  of  the 
subjects  of  our  examination. 

Normally,  a  young  man  needs  at  least  3  years  in  a  weights  and 
measures  department  before  he  stands  any  chance  of  getting  through 
the  Board  of  Trade  examination.  In  the  office  he  is  helped  by  the 
qualified  inspectors.  He  is  taken  with  them  when  they  go  on  inspec- 
tion duties.  He  is  allowed  to  do  some  of  the  testing  under  supervision 
in  the  office.  In  fact,  he  is  given  every  possible  job  and  is  encouraged 
in  every  way.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  that  applies  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  inspectors.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  train 
these  youngsters  as  their  successors.  When  a  trainee  thinks  he  is 
qualified,  he  comes  up  for  the  Board  of  Trade  examination.  If  he 
passes  he  is  given  a  certificate  of  qualification  which  entitles  him  to 
apply  for  a  job  anywhere  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  or  in  some 
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of  the  Commonwealth,  countries.    When  he  gets  one  of  these  jobs, 
he  is  in  the  position  of  what  we  call  an  "additional  inspector."    He  is,  j 
in  fact,  in  the  lowest  position,  but  he  has  a  real  opportunity — depend-  l 
ing  on  his  ability  and  on  what  sort  of  a  man  he  proves  himself  to 
be — of  becoming  a  district  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  perhaps  ■ 
a  deputy  chief  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  or  even  a  chief 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  law  recognizes  only  one  class  of  inspector,  i.  e.,  an  inspector  L 
who  has  been  certified  as  having  sufficient  practical  knowledge  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  weights  and  ' 
measures.    The  other  categories,  district  inspector,  chief  inspector, 
etc.,  have  been  created  by  the  local  authorities  themselves,  and  a  young  f 
man  has  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  I  would  like  to  pose  a  hypothetical  case  of  where  a 
housewife  makes  a  short- weight  purchase  and  your  inspector  finds  that 
it  weighed  correctly  on  the  scale  where  it  was  sold  to  her,  but  on  further  | 
inspection  finds  that  the  scale  was  out  of  balance.    Whom  do  you 
prosecute,  the  clerk  or  the  owner  of  the  scale  ? 

Mr.  Poppy:  I  think  it  depends  upon  the  facts  of  the  case.    You  j 
say  a  housewife  gets  an  article  which  is  short  weight.  Presumably 
she  has  checked  it  and  has  also  asked  the  inspector  to  check  it.    If  he 
does  find  it  to  be  deficient  he  would  normally  go  to  the  shop  where  it  j 
was  purchased  and  test  the  scales  there.    If  he  found  that  the  scales 
were  inaccurate,  he  would  probably  prosecute  the  owner  of  the  shop. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  Our  inspector  goes  in  and  we  get  the  package  from 
the  housewife  and  we  may  find  that  on  that  particular  scale  15  ounces  ; 
was  a  pound.  The  clerk  may  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  the 
owner  or  the  operator  of  the  store  may  have  deliberately  put  the  scale  , 
out  of  balance  so  that  he  is  selling  15-ounce  pounds.  Who  is  guilty —  | 
the  clerk  or  the  owner  of  the  scale  ?  How  would  you  go  about  prosecut-  | 
ing  the  proper  party  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  Under  our  law,  the  owner  of  the  shop  is  responsible  for  \ 
the  actions  of  his  employee.    He  would  be  the  man  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Cichowicz:  Mr.  Poppy,  you  expressed  interest  in  one  of  our  [ 
computing  scales.    I  am  wondering  whether  in  England  you  have  i 
any  computing  scales  and  how  they  work.    Can  you  tell  us  something 
aboiit  them  ? 

Mr.  Poppy:  The  scale  that  I  referred  to  was  the  new  Hobart  pre- 
packaging scale,  which  I  believe  was  exhibited  at  last  year's  Confer-  f 
ence.    We  have  price-computing  weighing  machines  in  my  country 
but  none  similar  to  the  Hobart  machine.    The  patterns  of  price-com- 
puting machines  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
counter  machines  which  have  price  graduations  on  the  side  visible  to 
the  seller  but  not  on  that  visible  to  the  customer.    We  impose  this  f 
limitation  because  we  consider  that  this  type  of  price-computing  chart  [ 
would  be  confusing  to  the  housewife.    There  has  been  a  demand  in  my  i 
country  for  a  machine  which  will  show  not  only  the  weight  on  the 
customer's  side,  but  also  the  price  per  pound  and  the  total  price  of 
the  article  being  weighed.    That  is  up  to  the  scale  makers.    If  they  can  !  j 
produce  a  pattern,  and  it  is  approved,  that  will  be  all  to  the  good. 
It  may  be  that  we  will  have  that  sort  of  machine  some  day,  but  it  must  : 
be  clear  and  absolutely  unambiguous.    It  would  not  be  possible  how- 
ever to  require  the  use  of  such  a  machine  by  traders. 
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Mr.  Scheurer  :  Mr.  Poppy,  you  have  mentioned  the  Butcher's  stone 
of  8  pounds  and  also  the  14-pound  stone. 

Mr.  Poppy:  We  no  longer  use  the  Butcher's  stone.  The  14-pound 
stone  is  the  only  legal  stone. 

Question  :  Mr.  Poppy,  I  noticed  in  your  paper  you  did  not  discuss 
whether  a  centralized  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  some  other  system.  I  think  by  the  same  token  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  editorialize,  either.  I  just  wondered  whether  you 
might  have  some  observations  on  it  after  being  in  this  country.  I 
noticed  you  indicated  that  legislative  changes  in  a  centralized  system 
come  pretty  slowly.  Do  you  have  any  other  comment  on  a  centralized 
system  versus  our  State,  county,  and  city  system  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  I  do  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  central  control  with 
an  obligation  on  the  inspectors  throughout  the  country  has  a  lot  of 
advantages.  One  thing  that  impresses  a  visitor  very  much  indeed 
when  he  looks  at  your  system  over  here  of  the  Federal  Government 
advising  and  the  various  States  making  their  own  laws,  is  how  you 
ever  get  uniformity.  The  fact  that  you  do,  is  of  great  credit  to  every- 
one concerned. 

Mr.  Spinks  :  A  fertilizer  plant,  flour  mill,  or  feed  mill  might  be 
putting  out  packages  of  10,  25,  50,  or  100  pounds  for  sale.  These 
packages  will  be  marked  with  their  net  weight,  and  they  are  shipped 
to  a  commercial  buyer.  Would  you  insist  on  the  scale  that  the  package 
was  weighed  on  at  the  packer's  plant  being  inspected  before  it  is  put 
in  use,  or  would  the  package  which  is  shipped  be  checked  for  accuracy  ? 

Mr.  Poppy  :  I  think  you  are  referring  to  what  we  call  an  automatic 
machine,  that  is  one  which  incorporates  automatic  devices  controlling 
the  feed,  the  delivery,  and  so  on.  In  my  country,  such  machines  come 
within  the  category  of  being  used  in  trade  and  are,  therefore,  tested  by 
the  weights  and  measures  officials.  The  law  prescribes  alternative 
tests,  namely  a  test  by  the  use  of  standard  weights  or  a  check  of  the 
weight  of  a  certain  number  of  articles  packed  by  the  machine.  The 
machines  have  to  be  accurate  within  a  certain  tolerance  for  the  par- 
ticular commodity  being  weighed,  whether  it  is  a  foodstuff  or  a  non- 
foodstuff.  Additionally,  in  the  case  of  prepackaged  articles  of  food, 
inspectors  check  the  weight  of  packs  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  Spinks  :  In  other  words,  you  check  the  scale  and  then  you  check 
the  packages. 

Mr.  Poppy:  Yes,  and  one  does  wonder  whether  we  are  not  doing 
some  unnecessary  duplication.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  Spinks  :  There  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
you  should  assume  the  double  duty  of  checking  the  scale  and  then  the 
package.  Some  people  think  you  have  no  business  going  back  in  the 
factory  and  checking  the  scales,  but,  to  protect  the  employees  of  a 
company  which  owns  a  lot  of  scales,  maybe  you  need  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  that  scale  and  see  whether  the  employee  is  turning  out  a 
bad  package  purposely,  or  the  scale  may  be  doing  it  without  his 
knowing  it. 

Mr.  Poppy:  Take  a  machine  which  prepacks  1-pound  packages  of 
sugar  for  instance.  We  have  something  like  800  qualified  weights  and 
measures  inspectors  in  our  country  who  are  all  entitled  to  go  in  to  the 
shops  and  weigh  any  number  of  packages  of  sugar  they  wish.  The 
first  thing  they  normally  do  when  they  find  short  weight  is  to  get  in 
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touch  with  the  inspector  where  the  sugar  is  packed  and  inquire  what 
he  knows  about  the  firm's  production  methods  and  what  might  have  j 
happened  to  cause  this  short  weight.    What  they  learn  from  their  ( 
colleague  has  a  material  effect  on  their  decision  whether  or  not  to  go 
ahead  and  prosecute. 

Mr.  Bowen  :  Mr.  Poppy,  perhaps  my  question  is  because  of  a  differ- 
ence in  national  terminology.  I  believe  you  said  that  your  jurisdiction  1 
is  over  scales  used  in  trade  and  does  not  include  industrial  scales. 
Here  we  are  interested  in  scales  that  we  refer  to  as  being  in  commercial 
usage.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  scale  used  to  determine  the  weight  upon  ; 
which  some  money  transaction  is  based.  For  instance,  in  factories  we  ! 
come  across  a  number  of  counting  scales  to  be  used  for  counting  piece-  j 
work.  Would  such  a  scale  in  England  come  within  your  jurisdiction  ? 
It  is  an  industrial  scale. 

Mr.  Poppy  :  You  are  quite  right ;  it  is  a  case  of  a  slight  difference 
in  the  terms  used  in  our  respective  countries.  We  are  actually  doing  i 
the  same  as  you.   The  counting  machine  that  you  mentioned  would 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  weights  and  measures  law.   "Use  in 
trade"  means  any  machine  which  is  the  basis  of  a  transaction  on  which  i 
payment  in  money  or  something  else  depends.    An  example  of  the 
industrial  machine  is  a  machine  where  the  firm  puts  certain  propor-  | 
tions  of  different  ingredients  together  to  make  up  a  product,  the 
product  itself  being  finally  sold  over  another  machine.   It  is  the  last  | 
machine  that  we  are  concerned  with.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  j 
mixing  scale  at  all. 
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THIRD  SESSION— MORNING  OF  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1957 


(R.  K.  Slough,  Vice  President,  Presiding) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  PRESENTED  BY 
T.  C.  HARRIS,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN 

Your  Committee  on  Education  wishes  it  were  possible  to  present 
to  you  specific  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  might  offer  solutions  for 
the  major  problems  facing  weights  and  measures  officials  today. 
Obviously,  such  is  not  possible.  In  fact,  while  we  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  find  answers  to  some  of  our  problems,  new  ones  are 
being  created  back  home. 

In  reviewing  reports  of  previous  National  Conferences  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  your  Committee  finds  that  officials  face  many  of  the 
same  problems  today  as  existed  15  years  ago.  In  many  instances, 
solutions  are  not  yet  in  sight.  Some  of  the  problems  are  local  in 
character  and  cannot  be  solved  here  at  the  National  Conference  by 
any  of  the  Conference  committees  or  the  Conference  body. 

During  the  National  Conference,  weights  and  measures  officials 
will  participate  in  a  program  designed  to  help  us  solve  our  problems 
back  home,  and  to  promote  weights  and  measures  throughout  this 
country.  The  officers  and  committee  members  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  you  the  program  you  want.  The  speakers  are  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  their  fields.  The  combined  knowledge  of  those  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting  is  equal  to  any  group  ever  assembled  to 
discuss  any  subject. 

Your  Committee  is  deeply  concerned  about  poor  attendance  during 
the  business  sessions  and  lack  of  participation  in  the  discussions  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures.  The  Conference 
must  receive  your  wholehearted  support  or  its  purpose  is  defeated. 
We  must  give  the  Conference  our  united  and  enthusiastic  support. 
This  is  our  Conference;  we  must  be  proud  of  it  and  support  it  with 
our  attendance  and  active  participation. 

Your  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Conference 
does  not  and  cannot  cover  all  subjects,  nor  solve  all  problems.  The 
desired  results  can  be  obtained  only  if  we  return  home  with  the 
knowledge  gained  here,  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  determination  to 
improve  the  weights  and  measures  program  in  our  own  jurisdiction. 
In  this  way  only  can  we  make  a  major  contribution  to  a  national 
program. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the  weights  and  measures  profession 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  men  who  enforce  its  laws,  rules,  and  regulations. 
If  this  is  true,  then  how  strong  is  our  profession  today  ?  How  strong 
should  it  be  to  render  adequate  service  to  our  people?  Your  Com- 
mittee believes  that  if  we  answer  honestly  and  frankly,  we  could  not 
express  complete  satisfaction.  Do  we  really  have  enough  dedicated 
men  in  our  organization?  Men  with  integrity  and  ability  who  add 
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dignity  to  our  profession?  Men  with  determination,  who  can  plan, 
direct,  and  promote  a  weights  and  measures  program  that  the  people 
of  any  jurisdiction  would  have  confidence  in  and  be  justly  proud  of? 
Men  who  are  keenly  aware  of  their  responsibility  as  weights  and 
measures  officials  and  willing  to  accept  that  responsibility  ? 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  The  formidable  obstacles  that 
confront  many  weights  and  measures  officials  today  probably  were 
fostered  by  the  officials  themselves.  In  many  jurisdictions  it  is  be- 
lieved that  additional  personnel,  higher  salaries,  and  new  equipment 
would  solve  most  of  the  problems.  In  many  instances  this  is  true.  In 
certain  other  cases,  additional  personnel,  higher  salaries,  and  new 
equipment  would  only  add  to  the  existing  confusion.  Confusion 
caused  by  poor  administration  of  a  weights  and  measures  program. 
Insufficient  personnel,  low  salaries,  old  and  obsolete  equipment,  low 
morale,  and  poor  public  relations  are  but  by-products  of  poor  adminis- 
tration. These  will  result  in  loss  of  confidence  and  public  support  and 
acceptance. 

In  most  cases,  the  person  who  must  be  held  responsible  for  any  such 
deplorable  condition  is  the  chief  administrative  officer.  In  order 
to  progress,  a  weights  and  measures  program  requires  a  great  deal 
of  planning  and  directing  on  the  part  of  the  head  man.  In  planning 
a  program,  the  objectives  must  be  determined  and  ways  found  to 
reach  these  objectives.  The  director  of  a  weights  and  measures  pro- 
gram cannot  escape  his  responsibility.  Webster  defines  responsibility 
as  "a  charge  for  which  one  is  accountable."  As  a  public  servant, 
are  you  willing  to  be  held  accountable  for  your  program? 

Your  Committee  on  Education  feels  that  there  is  not  a  problem 
facing  weights  and  measures  officials  today  that  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  officials  themselves.  To  prepare  for  such  solutions,  we  must 
answer  some  very  frank  questions  as  honestly  and  intelligently  as  we 
know  how.  Are  we  qualified  to  do  the  work  ?  Do  we  have  complete 
command  of  proper  testing  and  inspection  procedures  for  all  types  of 
equipment?  Do  we  have  complete  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  laws  we  are  to  enforce  ?  Is  there  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  ?  Do  we 
command  respect  in  places  of  business?  Does  the  consumer  have 
confidence  in  our  work?  Does  our  conduct  add  dignity  to  our  pro- 
gram ?  Are  we  willing  to  work  hard  ?  Finally,  do  we  know  our 
obj  ectives  ? 

Your  Committee  on  Education  has  discussed  at  length,  and  in  detail, 
some  of  the  many  problems  facing  weights  and  measures  officials  today. 
It  is  the  belief  of  your  Committee  that  poor  planning  and  directing  and 
inadequately  trained  personnel  are  the  basis  for  many  of  these 
problems. 

Your  Committee  has  consistently  emphasized  the  importance  of 
more  and  better  educational  activities  for  weights  and  measures  offi- 
cials. A  half-trained  official  is  a  dangerous  person  to  have  in  the  field 
to  enforce  laws,  perform  inspections,  and  maintain  good  public  rela- 
tions. He  is  very  frequently  embarrassed  by  his  inability  to  handle 
problems. 

No  businessman  would  think  of  sending  an  inexperienced  salesman 
into  the  field  to  sell  his  product.  Salesmen  must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  the  product,  sales  promotion  techniques,  and  company 
policies.  The  service  we  are  selling  today  is  equal  to  any  manufac- 
tured product  on  the  market.    We  too  must  have  expert  salesmen  in 
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the  field.  They  must  be  equipped  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  correct  testing  and  inspecting  procedures. 
They  must  know  what  the  Department's  policies  are  and  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  public  relations.  As  surely  as  we  have  this  type  of  inspector 
in  the  field  performing  this  essential  service,  salaries  will  be  adjusted, 
additional  personnel  provided,  and  old,  obsolete  equipment  replaced. 
We  will  have  reached  our  objectives  and  achieved  professional  status  in 
our  work. 

To  help  reach  these  objectives  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  your 
Education  Committee  recommends  for  your  consideration  the 
following : 

(1)  That  extreme  care  be  exercised  in  planning  the  program. 

(2)  That  Handbook  44  be  adopted  as  the  official  specifications,  tolerances, 
and  regulations  for  commercial  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  and  that  all 
provisions  of  Handbook  44  be  enforced. 

(3)  That  extreme  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  new  personnel.  (A  large 
number  of  inspectors,  improperly  trained,  is  not  the  answer.  A  smaller,  effi- 
cient and  well  trained  force  following  a  carefully  planned  program  will  do  much 
more  to  increase  weights  and  measures  effectiveness.) 

(4)  That  annual  training  schools  be  established  in  every  State  to  include 
courses  in  the  legal  requirements,  testing  and  inspecting  procedures,  investigation 
methods,  evidence  gathering  and  presentation,  public  relations,  and  other  ap- 
propriate subjects. 

(5)  That  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  and  department  policies  be  re- 
viewed and  brought  up  to  date  with  the  Model  laws  and  regulations. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  this  Conference  go  on  record  as 
requesting  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  training  school  at  the  Bureau  or  some  other  convenient 
place.  The  purpose  of  this  school  would  be  to  instruct  weights  and 
measures  administrators  in  the  proper  testing,  inspecting,  package 
check  weighing,  and  enforcement  procedures.  Such  a  school  should 
have  short  courses  in  public  relations  and  general  weights  and  measures 
administration. 

If  such  a  school  is  established,  your  Committee  recommends  that  all 
large  weights  and  measures  jurisdictions  give  it  their  support  by 
sending  at  least  the  chief  administrative  officer  or  his  assistant  to  this 
school.  These  men  should  then  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  instruct  and 
train  new  personnel  at  local  training  schools. 

Your  Committee  suggests  that  for  local  training  schools,  more  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  training  of  field  personnel  were  done  in  the 
laboratory.  Any  jurisdiction  can  borrow  or  rent,  for  a  small  fee,  such 
equipment  as  a  gasoline  pump,  kerosene  dispenser,  computing  scales, 
counter  scales,  platform  scales,  fabric  measuring  devices,  taximeters, 
and  the  like.  Such  equipment  could  be  used  in  the  laboratory  very 
effectively  in  operation  and  testing  demonstrations  for  new  inspectors. 
Here  the  devices  could  be  examined  closely  and  discussed  in  detail. 
Application  of  the  requirements  of  Handbook  44  to  a  particular  device 
could  be  discussed  in  detail  without  causing  embarrassment  to  the  new 
employee. 

Your  Committee  further  suggests  that  the  various  State  departments 
of  education  could  be  used  quite  effectiyely.  Such  departments  have 
short  courses  in  public  relations,  management,  and  other  appropriate 
subjects.  Such  short  courses  could  be  a  part  of  weights  and  measures 
training  schools. 

Your  Education  Committee  realizes  that  all  efforts  to  assist  a  juris- 
diction to  improve  its  program  are  defeated  unless  there  is  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  improve. 
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It  is  our  hope  that  the  suggestions  advanced  here  will  receive  whole- 
hearted support. 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 
A  CENTRAL  PROGRAMME  FOR  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  IN  CANADA 

By  R.  W.  MacLean,  Director,  Standards  Division,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  Conference  in  1951,  I 
gave  a  general  outline  of  the  activities  of  weights  and  measures  in 
Canada.  Those  of  you  who  were  present,  or  later  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  my  remarks,  will  recall  that  I  pointed  out  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fundamental  policies  underlying  any  weights  and 
measures  administration.    In  this  connection,  it  was  my  view  that  the 

Erimary  requirements  were  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
asic  standards  of  length  and  mass,  and  the  assurance  that  working 
and  derived  standards  were  continually  reverified  to  ascertain  the 
continuing  limits  of  accuracy.  Without  adherence  to  these  basic 
fundamentals,  commercial  operations  would  be  based  on  pretty  shaky 
foundations.  The  requirements  are  not  becoming  any  less.  In  fact, 
those  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  standards  and  their  translation 
to  commercial  use  are  being  called  on  to  meet  finer  and  finer  limits  of 
accuracy.  You  will  perhaps  recall  a  reference  to  this  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  Legislation  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Parliament  in  May  1951.  Dealing  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  British  and  U.  S.  yard,  the  Report  states : 

These  discrepancies  in  values,  although  extremely  small,  are  unsatisfactory  by 
any  scientific  criterion ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  begun  to  impinge  on  certain 
important  aspects  of  international  trade.  Within  recent  years,  technical 
accuracy  in  the  manufacture  of  standard  reference  gauges  which  are  used  in 
precision  tool  and  inspection  rooms,  has  so  increased  that  values  standarised  to 
one  part  in  a  million  are  not  uncommonly  called  for,  with  the  result  that  gauges 
conforming  to  a  particular  specification  in  the  U.  S.  A.  would  not  conform  to  the 
same  specification  in  Great  Britain,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
standard  that  its  definition  shall  be  more  precise  than  the  most  exacting  practical 
demand  made  upon  it. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  any  organized  community  it 
is  fundamental  that  a  yard  be  the  same  length  as  every  other  yard,  and 
that  a  pound  in  use  in  areas  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  be  the  same  as  one 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  this  were  not  so,  commercial  interchange 
would  soon  be  confusion  confounded.  If  trade,  internal  and  external, 
is  to  function,  there  must  be  fundamental  norms  which  mean  what 
they  say  so  that  they  can  be  accepted  and  used  as  such,  or  be  converted 
into  others  in  use  in  other  countries  by  a  predetermined  relationship. 

The  title  for  my  remarks  today  is  "A  Central  Programme  for 
Weights  and  Measures  Standards  in  Canada."  In  developing  this 
theme,  may  I  be  permitted  to  go  back  a  little  way  into  history  to  indi- 
cate our  beginnings  in  this  field  and  carry  through  to  our  present  day 
situation  ? 

As  far  as  Canadian  units  and  standards  are  concerned,  history  may 
be  divided  into  our  four  phases. 

First,  before  Confederation  in  1867,  the  Provinces  of  Canada  had 
copies  of  British  Standards.    These  did  not  include  metric  standards 


because  Britain  did  not  join  the  Metric  Convention  until  1884.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  present  British  standards  were 
constructed  in  1855  and  copies  were  sent  to  various  countries  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  example, 
the  United  States  received  bronze  yard  #11  which  it  officially  adopted 
as  a  standard,  and  Canada  bronze  yard  #16  which  was  the  standard 
in  Canada  until  1874. 

In  the  1860's  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  formulated  and  agreed  upon  a  basis 
of  union.  The  terms  of  union  were  set  out  in  the  British-North 
America  Act  of  1867,  which  defined  the  division  of  legislative  powers 
between  the  provincial  and  federal  authorities.  The  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  included  in  Section  91,  which  gave  it  the 
right  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of 
Canada  in  relation  to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects assigned  exclusively  to  the  provinces  and,  for  greater  certainty, 
the  exclusive  legislative  authority  over  all  matters  within  a  specified 
class  of  subjects.  Amongst  these  classes  were  "weights  and  meas- 
ures." The  Act,  therefore,  established  weights  and  measures  in  all 
aspects  as  a  matter  of  federal  jurisdiction.  As  I  indicated  to  you  in 
1951,  this  appears  to  have  many  distinct  advantages.  The  most  im- 
portant, of  course,  are  that  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there 
is  only  one  set  of  fundamental  standards,  one  organization  which 
maintains  these  and  provides  for  their  translation  to  the  commercial 
level,  one  central  body  which  approves  the  types  of  equipment  which 
may  be  used  for  trade  purposes,  and,  by  and  large,  one  set  of  inspection 
procedures  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Second,  following  Confederation,  new  Canadian  standards  were 
obtained  in  1874.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  1873  which,  at  the  same  time,  legalized  metric  units. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  were  strictly  Canadian  standards  and  no 
cognizance  was  taken  of  possible  drift  from  the  British  Imperial  stand- 
ards which  might  occur  if  the  standards  of  either  country  changed. 

Third,  in  1914  the  International  metric  units  were  established  as  the 
basic  units  for  the  metric  system  in  Canada.  This  slightly  changed 
the  previous  legal  relationship  between  the  metre  and  the  Canadian 
yard. 

Finally,  in  1951,  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  respecting  Units  of  Length  and  Mass."  It  is  very  short  and 
I  should  like  to  read  it : 

The  units  of  length  and  mass  for  Canada  are  based  upon  the  International 
metre  and  the  International  kilogramme  established  in  the  year  1889  by  the  first 
International  Conference  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  deposited  at  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  standard  unit  of  length  for  Canada  is  the  yard,  which  is  nine  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  ten-thousandths  of  the  International  metre. 

The  standard  unit  of  mass  for  Canada  is  the  pound,  which  is  forty-five  million, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  one-hundred- 
millionths  of  the  International  kilogramme. 

The  National  Research  Council  shall  maintain  standards  of  length  and  mass 
calibrated  in  terms  of  the  units  defined  in  this  Act. 

Reference  standards  for  the  purposes  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  shall 
be  certified  by  the  National  Research  Council  as  having  been  calibrated  in  terms 
of  the  units  defined  in  this  Act. 

In  short,  this  defined  the  pound  and  yard  in  terms  of  the  kilogramme 
and  metre  and  charged  the  National  Research  Council  with  respon- 
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sibility  for  maintaining  these  standards,  and  for  providing  reference 
standards  to  the  weights  and  measures  organization.  In  the  same 
year,  a  new  Weights  and  Measures  Act  was  passed  which  tied  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Administration  to  the  new  units  and  standards, 
listed  subsidiary  legal  units  and  standards,  and  brought  other  weights 
and  measures  matters  up  to  date. 

I  apologize  for  quoting  at  length  the  following  figures,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  a  look  at  the  comparative  values  of  the  basic  units 
of  length  and  mass  in  various  countries  in  terms  of  the  metre  and  the 
kilogramme  would  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  of  some  value. 

Length:    Canadian  yard   0.9144  of  the  metre 


The  Canadian  yard  was  established  on  a  ratio  with  the  metre,  which 
resulted  in  one  inch  equalling  25.4  mm,  which  is  the  universally  recog- 
nized relation  in  engineering  throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 
In  addition,  as  indicated  in  the  comparison  I  made  earlier,  it  places 
the  Canadian  yard  approximately  midway  between  the  British  and 
American  values.  Further,  this  value  was  recommended  for  adoption 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  by  the  Commonwealth  Science 
Congress  of  1946,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  a  widely  representative 
official  committee  in  England. 

The  legal  pounds  of  the  three  countries  are  in  essential  agreement. 
I  believe  the  United  Kingdom  would  like  to  see  a  universal  change  in 
the  pound/kilogramme  ratio  so  as  to  permit  it  to  be  divisible  by  7 
and,  therefore,  to  give  a  finite  equivalent  for  the  grain,  and  conse- 
quently for  every  other  denomination  of  mass  in  the  Imperial  system. 

Since  there  is  very  good  evidence  that  the  international  metre  and 
international  kilogramme  are  extremely  stable  in  representing  their 
units,  it  may  be  stated  confidently  that  the  standards  on  which  scientific 
and  practical  measurements  now  made  in  Canada  are  based  are  as  stable 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  or  measure  at  this  time.  However, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  long-sought  natural  standard  of  length  may 
be  soon  adopted,  using  a  light  wave  length  in  the  spectrum  of  certain 
isotopes.  Three  elements  are  particularly  favoured  for  this  purpose : 
namely,  mercury  198,  krypton,  and  cadmium.  Our  National  Re- 
search Council  is  experimenting  with  the  first  two  of  these.  Mercury 
198  might  well  be  said  to  illustrate  the  alchemy  of  old  in  reverse,  for 
gold  is  bombarded  with  neutrons  to  obtain  this  particular  isotope  of 
the  base  metal  mercury. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  derived  units  for  volume  and  area. 
The  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of  1951  defines  as  follows : 

The  unit  or  standard  measure  of  capacity  from  which  are  derived  all  other 
Canadian  measures  of  capacity,  whether  of  liquids  or  otherwise,  is  the  gallon, 
which  contains  ten  Canadian  standard  pounds  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed 
in  dry  air  against  brass  weights  of  density  0.30346  of  a  pound  per  cubic  inch  with 
the  water  and  air  at  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  and  the 
barometer  at  thirty  inches. 


U.  S.  yard- 
British  yard 


_  .9144018 
.  .9143992 

..  25.400  mm 

..  25.40005  mm 

_  25.399978  mm 
.    0.45359243  of  the  kilo 
..  0.4535924277 
..  0.45359243 


Canadian  inch. 


U.  S.  inch__ 
British  inch. 


Mass: 


Canadian  pound  

U.  S. pound  

British  pound  (legal) 
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This  is  essentially  the  same  definition  as  the  British  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  more  precisely  stated.  It  gives  a  gallon  containing  277.42 
cubic  inches.  Oddly  enough,  the  British  still  use,  for  determining 
customs  and  excise  duties  on  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  a  gallon  of  277.274 
cubic  inches,  which  is  a  throwback  to  the  first  Imperial  gallon  estab- 
lished in  1824.  The  figure  of  277.42  which  is  used  for  all  other  pur- 
poses was  legalized  in  1878. 

The  differences  in  American  and  Canadian  units  of  length  barely 
have  practical  significance,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  our  capacity 
units.    Let  me  compare  them : 

U.  S.  gallon  231  cubic  inches 

Canadian  gallon  „   277.42  cubic  inches 

1  U.  S.  fluid  ounce   1.04082  Canadian  fl.  oz. 

These  differences  are  unfortunate  and  they  do  impede  the  easy  flow  of 
certain  goods  and  machines  across  the  border.  Since  every  device, 
machine,  or  measure  used  in  Canadian  trade  must  be  measured  and 
marked  in  Canadian  units,  a  gasoline  pump,  for  example,  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  must  be  modified  to  register  in  Canadian 
units  before  it  can  hope  for  approval.  Containers  marked  in  Amer- 
ican volume  also  run  into  difficulty  because  of  this  differential. 

In  the  matter  of  area,  our  units  correspond  with  yours  except  that 
in  Quebec  the  old  French  measures  are  granted  legal  status  in  those 
parts  of  the  Province  originally  granted  under  seignorial  tenure. 
The  relative  values  of  the  French  foot,  arpent,  and  perch  are  estab- 
lished under  our  Act,  but  these  apply  in  territorial  measurement  only. 

The  legal  multiples  and  fractions  of  the  basic  Canadian  units  are 
established  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  but  we  approve  some- 
what fewer  of  these  than  the  British  or  yourselves.  To  mention  a 
few  which  have  not  received  legal  status :  The  carat,  the  furlong,  the  14 
pound  British  stone,  the  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  the  fluid  dram, 
and  the  minim.  The  only  nonavoirdupois  weight  (outside  of  metric) 
which  retains  any  legal  status  is  the  Troy  ounce,  which  is  defined  in  the 
Act  as  480  grains. 

The  job  of  seeing  that  measurement  in  trade  and  industry  conforms 
to  the  fundamental  standards  is,  as  I  pointed  out,  a  federal  responsi- 
bility in  Canada,  and  the  duty  is  assigned  to  the  Standards  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Two  of  the  several  branches 
of  this  Division,  of  which  I  am  Director,  are  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Inspection  Service,  and  the  Standards  Laboratory.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  former  to  see  that  trade  devices  measure  within 
specified  tolerances,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  see  that  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Service  is  supplied  with  certified  standards  and 
other  equipment  so  that  its  inspection  duties  may  be  efficiently  and 
accurately  carried  out. 

Between  the  basic  Canadian  units  and  ordinary  trade  measurement 
there  are  four  levels  or  grades  of  standards.  In  decreasing  order 
of  quality  and  precision,  they  are : 

1.  The  National  Research  Council  standards  referred  to  in  the  Length  and 
Mass  Units  Act.  These  standards  are  in  the  custody  of  National  Research 
Council  and  include : 

(a)  a  copy  of  the  International  Kilogramme  obtained  in  1950; 

(b)  former  Dominion  standard  metres  and  kilogrammes  ; 

(c)  former  Dominion  standard  pounds,  yards,  and  troy  ounces,  and  their 
official  copies ; 
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(d)  other  standards  for  the  purposes  of  making  intercomparisons. 
There  is  no  established  period  or  schedule  for  checking  these  with  the 
International  Bureau  at  Sevres  or  for  making  the  transfer  from  metric  to 
customary  units.    However,  such  intercomparisons  are  made  whenever  oppor- 
tunity or  circumstances  permit  or  dictate. 

2.  The  Reference  Standards  in  the  custody  of  the  Standards  Laboratory  must, 
by  virtue  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  be  calibrated  and  certified  by  the 
National  Research  Council  at  least  every  five  years.    They  include : 

(a)  measures  of  length  from  100  feet  down  to  1  inch ; 

( b )  a  reference  metre  ; 

(c)  capacity  measures  from  a  bushel  to  a  half -gill ; 

(d)  metric  volumes  from  a  double  decalitre  to  a  centilitre  ; 

(e)  avoirdupois  weight  sets  from  50  pounds  to  y2  dram ;  from  5  pounds 
to  .001  pound  ;  from  1000  grains  to  .01  grain ; 

(f )  troy  bullion  weights  from  500  oz.  to  .001  oz. ; 

(g)  metric  weights  from  20  kilogrammes  to  .001  grammes. 

3.  (a)  Laboratory  Working  Standards.  These  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Standards  Laboratory  and  include  a  full  range  of  measures  in  length,  weight,  and 
capacity.  They  are  calibrated  by  the  Standards  Laboratory  not  less  often  than 
once  a  year. 

(b)  Field  Reference  Standards.  These  standards  are  the  same  quality  as 
the  Laboratory  Working  Standards  and  are  calibrated  to  the  same  precision 
by  the  Laboratory  on  a  periodic  basis,  the  length  of  which  period  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  expected  use  and  the  durability  of  the  standard.  They  are 
normally  in  the  District  Inspection  Offices,  of  which  there  are  twenty-one 
throughout  Canada. 

4.  Local  or  Field  Working  Standards.  These  are  the  Standards  actually  used 
by  the  field  inspector  and  are  normally  in  his  custody  or  that  of  his  District 
Office.  They  are  calibrated  frequently  by  the  Standards  Laboratory  and  here 
again  the  period  is  determined  by  the  durability  of  the  equipment. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  particular  word  about  these  standards  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  field  staff,  for  they  are  the  ones  with  which 
the  practical  application  of  weights  and  measures  inspection  work  is 
most  closely  concerned.  If  I  may  again  refer  to  my  talk  to  you  in 
1951, 1  said  that :  "You  will  all  be  familiar  with  the  care  taken  in  the 
custody  of  and  use  of  primary  standards,  and  this  care  should  be  rela- 
tively no  less  in  the  hands  of  an  inspector.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  mutilated  test  weights  or  measures  do  not  inspire  self-confidence 
in  an  inspector  nor  confidence  or  respect  in  traders  for  the  inspector, 
the  service  he  renders,  or  the  service  he  represents." 

In  meeting  these  objectives,  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  our  inspection  staff,  standards  that  are  not  only  accurate,  but 
also  are  well  maintained.  We  have  been  pointing  to  the  development 
of  a  uniform  set  of  standards  for  each  inspector,  together  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  tools  to  enable  him  to  perform  adequate  inspections.  In 
addition,  we  make  available  to  each  district,  for  certain  periods  each 
year,  large  capacity  or  heavy  duty  standards  for  those  fields  of  work 
for  which  the  normal  kit  is  not  designed.  I  mentioned  to  you  prev- 
iously that  we  covered  heavy  duty  scales  in  Eastern  Canada  with  a 
12-ton  sealed  unit.  It  had  been  our  hope  that  we  could  place  another 
of  these  units  in  Western  Canada,  but  this  has  not  been  advanced 
further  in  view  of  the  short  inspection  season  and  the  condition  of 
access  roads  which  makes  travel  precarious.  For  over  a  year  we  have 
had  in  operation  in  Eastern  Canada  a  large  volumetric  unit  which  is 
capable  of  testing  the  largest  bulk  meters  in  use  today.  A  second  is 
being  built  this  year  to  operate  in  the  western  provinces.  These  units 
permit  tests  hitherto  not  possible,  and  provide  a  service  which  to  date 
we  have  not  been  able  to  offer  the  petroleum  industry.    Between  the 
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large  volumetric  units  just  mentioned  and  the  normal  5-gallon  test 
measure  which  an  inspector  carries  with  him,  we  have  developed  50- 
gallon  and  300-gallon  trailer  units  which  give  us  fairly  effective 
coverage  for  the  whole  petroleum  industry.  In  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  designed  a  new  type  of  stainless  steel  inspector's  weight  kit 
with  four  5-pound  weights  and  ten  1 -pound  weights,  and  we  have  also 
developed  a  new  type  of  inspector's  balance  which  has  proved  most 
acceptable  to  our  field  staff. 

With  the  exception  of  the  50-pound  standards  and  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate volumetric  tanks,  all  field  or  local  standards  are  calibrated  by 
our  laboratory  at  specific  periods ;  that  is  to  say,  we  maintain  a  card 

;  index  on  each  piece  of  equipment  and,  at  such  intervals  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  durability  of  the  equipment,  a  recalibration  is  done. 
In  the  intervening  period,  our  District  Offices  are  instructed  to  make 
periodic  intercomparisons  of  their  own  equipment  to  ensure  continu- 

|  ing  reliability.  When  equipment  is  called  in,  it  is  subjected  to  exam- 
ination, repair  if  necessary,  and  recalibration  and  refurbishing,  and 
it  is  then  adequately  boxed.  As  you  will  be  aware,  such  carrying  cases 
can  be  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes,  and  we  have  not  been 

i  able  to  standardize  any  box  which  is  suitable  for  all  weights  carried 
by  an  inspector.  We  have,  however,  been  standardizing  on  certain 
ranges  of  weights  which  will  give  fairly  uniform  carrying  equipment. 
Each  inspector's  balance  is  adjusted  as  necessary,  and  we  are  making 

I  real  progress  in  providing  facilities  and  equipment  to  overhaul  each 
balance  from  top  to  bottom,  including  the  manufacture  and  installa- 

I  tion  of  new  pivots  and  the  replacement  of  bearings.  We  have  been 
able  to  standardize  a  new  carrying  case  for  balances  which  provides 
for  a  handy  fitting  of  the  balance  and  accessories  for  ease  of  assembly, 
use,  and  repacking. 

Each  standard  as  repaired,  recalibrated,  and  boxed,  is  provided 
with  a  certificate  which  indicates  the  tolerance  in  the  specific  piece  of 

j  equipment.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  our  field  staff  is  not  only  well 
equipped  with  standards  upon  which  they  can  place  every  reliance, 
but  it  may  also  be  certain  that  the  service  it  is  rendering  to  the  com- 
munity is  of  the  highest  order.  Too,  the  field  staff  knows  that  it  is 
supported  by  a  hard  working  group  which  is  doing  all  possible  to  give 
it  such  equipment  and  at  the  same  time  is  looking  to  new  methods  and 
designs  to  facilitate  field  work.  With  the  centralization  of  standards 
calibration,  an  inspector  in  one  part  of  the  country  can  test  equip- 
ment with  the  reasonable  assurance  that,  if  the  equipment  is  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  any  recheck  will  show  a  similar  result. 
While  it  is  true  that,  with  a  centralized  system,  day-to-day  supervision 
and  examination  are  not  possible,  yet  I  think  the  over-all  benefits 
reach  far  beyond  this  one  shortcoming. 

Two  of  our  engineers  recently  have  visited  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  We  are  presently  reestablishing  our  own  Laboratory  in 
first-rate  quarters,  and  we  shall  be  back  again  to  the  National  Bureau 
to  make  sure  we  are  keeping  up  to  date  on  progress  which  is  being 

I     made  here.    I  should  like  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the 

I     valuable  assistance  which  has  been  given  to  us  from  time  to  time  dur- 

j  ing  the  past  several  years  by  many  of  the  State  authorities  with  whom 
we  have  consulted.  Their  willingness  to  post  us  on  certain  develop- 
ments, and  their  experience  with  certain  practices  have  been  invaluable. 
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IMPROVING  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  N.  E.  Kirs  cub  aum,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures  Section, 
Division  of  Economic  Practices,  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  Wisconsin 

A  study  of  the  National  Conference  Keports  reveals  that  a  number 
of  excellent  papers  have  been  presented  on  improving  weights  and 
measures  administration  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  paper  presented  since  the  founding  of  the  Conference  has  had 
as  its  intent,  and  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  resulted  in  improv- 
ing weights  and  measures  administration.  It  is  an  ambitious  subject, 
and  one  which  at  best  we  can  only  hope  to  cover  in  part. 

But  one  of  the  truly  great  contributions  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Weights  and  Measures  is  a  free  and  frank  exchange  of  facts,  experi- 
ences, thoughts  and  ideas.  We  who  are  relatively  new  in  this  field 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  "stand  on  the  shoulders"  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  work  and  do  some  thinking  out  loud.  Some  may  disagree  with 
portions  or  all  of  this  presentation.  The  ideas  may  be  old  to  some. 
But  if  this  paper  serves  the  purpose  of  arousing  thought,  discussion, 
and,  most  important,  action,  it  will  have  made  some  contribution  to 
this  42d  National  Conference. 

Progress  requires  planning — planning  requires  objectives.  We  find 
no  better  description  of  a  single  broad  objective  for  all  of  our  efforts 
than  the  oft-quoted  statement  in  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Hand- 
book 26,  which  states  in  effect  that  the  objective  of  any  weights  and 
measures  jurisdiction  is  to  develop  and  maintain  accuracy  and  fair- 
ness in  quantity  determination  in  all  commercial  transactions. 

What  does  this  objective  mean  in  terms  of  improving  weights  and 
measures  administration  ?  It  is  broad — so  broad  as  to  be  meaningless 
unless  we  define  it  in  terms  of  specific  programs.  For  example,  it 
means  that  we  should  test  all  mechanical  devices  once  each  year  or 
oftener  to  assure  mechanical  accuracy.  It  can  mean  that  we  should 
check- weigh,  on  a  periodic  basis,  scientifically-selected  samples  of  all 
packaged  commodities  in  our  jurisdiction.  It  can  mean  that  all  stand- 
ards should  be  compared,  on  a  regular  local,  State,  and  National  basis, 
with  uniform  laboratory  procedures.  It  can  mean  that  all  mechanical 
devices  should  be  given  type  approval  before  they  are  sold  in  the  State. 
But  can  we  carry  out  a  thorough,  effective  program  in  all  phases  in 
every  jurisdiction  with  the  present  limited  funds,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment? We  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  answer  is  "No."  It  becomes 
necessary,  then,  to  decide  whether  we  will  attempt  to  do  everything  and 
do  it  inadequately,  or  give  priority  to  those  things  that  will  insure  the 
greatest  service  at  the  least  cost.  Meeting  this  objective  means,  in  our 
opinion,  doing  the  right  things  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time  in 
the  right  amount  so  that  taxpayers,  consumers,  and  all  buyers  and 
sellers  get  the  most  for  their  public  funds  in  helping  to  assure  accu- 
racy and  fairness  in  weighing  and  measuring  in  all  commerce. 

A  weights  and  measures  official  of  one  of  the  leading  county  juris- 
dictions in  the  United  States  introduced  his  paper,  "Financing  a 
Weights  and  Measures  Organization,"  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence in  1947,  with  these  words :  "Two  fundamental  principles  should 
govern  the  work  of  every  public  official :  first,  do  a  good  job ;  second, 
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and  equally  important,  let  the  people  know  what  is  being  done  for  their 
benefit."    How  can  we  do  a  better  job  ? 

We  are  living  in  a  package  economy.  Let's  face  it.  We  believe 
every  weights  and  measures  official  represented  at  this  Conference  has 
long  recognized  the  need  for  more  effective  package  and  commodity 
control.  If  we  are  realistic,  we  will  have  to  agree  that  from  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  funds  and  effort  of  every  jurisdiction  should  be  given 
to  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  most  direct  route  to  the  improve- 
ment of  weights  and  measures  administration  in  the  United  States,  in 
our  opinion,  is  putting  into  actual  operation  a  consistent  year-round, 
scientifically  sound,  and  intelligent  commodity  check-weighing  pro- 
gram, carried  on  through  a  coordinated  effort  at  the  local,  State,  and 
National  level.  The  course  for  this  program  has  not  been  blueprinted. 
Acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  this  program,  and  experience  in  work- 
ing on  the  actual  problems  of  package  weighing  at  all  levels  is  the 
only  sure-fire  method  of  getting  this  show  on  the  road.  To  be  ef- 
fective, each  industry  and  each  company  within  each  industry  must 
be  advised  in  specific  terms,  at  all  levels,  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Here  we  can  learn  much  from  industry,  and  with  industry's  coopera- 
tion, real  progress  can  be  made.  Industries  or  businesses  who  choose 
not  to  cooperate,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  per- 
suasive manner  that  may  call  for  extensive  checkweighing,  and  in  some 
cases  prosecution.  In  this  program  there  is  need  for  a  regular  ex- 
change of  specific  package- weight  information  among  all  jurisdictions, 
so  that  efforts  need  not  be  duplicated,  and  so  that  each  official  uses  a 
uniform  technique  and  is  armed  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular problems  involved.  If  we  had  the  proper  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  a  uniform  package-checkweighing  procedure,  universally 
followed,  and  if  package  weights  were  periodically  checked  at  the 
source  in  each  and  every  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  we  would 
begin  to  pare  this  package-weight  problem  down  to  our  size.  We 
suggest  that  every  jurisdiction  give  immediate  consideration  to  a 
year-round  package-weighing  program,  using,  where  possible,  the 
services  of  the  technically  and  mathematically  apt  person  who  can 
meet  with  top  management  of  industry,  statistically  analyze  data,  and 


Kecently,  we  saw  an  article  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Journal 
entitled  "The  Weights  and  Measures  Jungle."  If  this  title  has  any 
justification  whatsoever,  such  justification  lies  in  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  laws,  regulations,  procedures,  and  programs  across  the 
country.  Individuality  is  one  of  the  basic  human  traits,  but  if 
weights  and  measures  under  our  present  administrative  framework 
is  to  stand,  this  individual  initiative  must  be  guided  down  the  same 
road. 

Today  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  consumer  goods  is  distributed 
and  merchandised  on  a  national  scale.  Realizing  this,  do  you  think 
that  we  in  weights  and  measures,  for  example,  are  justified  in  asking 
a  national  manufacturer  of  a  weighing  or  measuring  device,  or  a  food 
company  putting  out  a  new  food  package,  to  engage  a  full  staff  of 
attorneys,  engineers,  and  experts,  for  months,  or  even  years  at  a  time, 
just  to  find  out  what  the  weights  and  measures  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  quantity  requirements  are?  This  is  going  on  every  day.  Is 
this  good  public  relations  ?  Is  it  good  administration  ?  We  need  not 
dwell  long  on  this  question — the  answer  is  obvious.    The  important 
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question  is  whether  or  not  effective  steps  are  being  put  into  action  to 
eliminate  this  "jungle."  In  getting  at  this  vital  problem,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  any  law,  regulation,  specification,  or  tolerance  en- 
acted for  the  protection  of  the  public  should  be  fair  to  industry,  should 
be  enforceable,  and  should  be  enforced — and  be  enforced  uniformly. 

Making  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  live  means  adoption 
and  uniform  enforcement  nationally  of  the  specifications,  tolerances, 
and  regulations  found  in  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  44. 
It  means  revision  of  State  laws  and  regulations  in  line  with  the  model 
laws  and  regulations  developed  through  this  Conference.  It  means 
uniform  mechanical  testing  procedures  and  package-weighing  pro- 
grams. This  is  going  to  require  more  effort  and  cooperation  of  local 
and  State  officials  than  we  have  been  able  to  put  forth  so  far.  It 
means  the  National  Conference  must  be  strengthened  and  its  output 
increased.  Model  specifications,  tolerances,  laws,  and  regulations 
should  not,  and  must  not,  be  adopted  by  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
if  they  do  not  embody  principles  that  are  sound.  When  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  embodied  in  model  laws,  regulations,  and  specifica- 
tions, they  should  mean  something.  They  should  be  enforced  on  a 
uniform  basis  by  each  jurisdiction. 

There  are  those  who  are  going  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  but  we 
are  here  today  to  say  that  it  must  be  done  if  the  present  ideal  frame- 
work embodying  National,  State,  and  local  segments  is  to  be  continued 
in  this  country.  While  we  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties 
which  seem  insurmountable,  we  believe  that  weights  and  measures 
uniformity  is  much  more  easily  obtainable  than  is  uniformity  in  almost 
any  other  similar  enforcement  activity  of  government,  because  this 
program  is  based  upon  the  scientific  application  of  known  standards. 

Technical  developments  since  World  War  II  have  revolutionized 
the  American  market  for  buyers  and  sellers.  In  every  field  the  job 
is  being  done  by  new  machines  and  new  methods.  Weights  and  meas- 
ures administration  must  change  with  it  or  become  a  fading  entity  on 
the  American  scene.  This  phenomenal  technical  development  in 
marketing  has  been  made  possible  through  specialization.  The  tools 
of  specialization  must  be  adopted  in  weights  and  measures  administra- 
tion. Specialization  is  going  to  require  more  complex  equipment, 
different  testing  procedures,  and  specialized  training  of  personnel. 

Discussing  the  direction  we  are  going  in  our  weights  and  measures 
program  is  academic  unless  we  set  up  the  machinery  to  attract,  train, 
and  maintain  competent  personnel  to  carry  out  these  programs.  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  complex  and  diverse  mechanical  and  administra- 
tive phases  of  weights  and  measures  work  cannot  be  acquired  acci- 
dentally. It  must  be  planned  and  carried  out  over  a  number  of  years. 
We  must  attract  young  men  and  offer  them  a  real  future  in  terms  of 
job  satisfaction,  economic  opportunity,  and  job  security.  In  our  State, 
we  have  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  that  there  be  5 
weights  and  measures  specialist  classifications  covering  a  salary  range 
for  a  beginning  inspector  of  $4,800  per  annum,  to  $7,800  per  annum 
for  the  section  supervisor.  We  note  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Conference  has  made  a  similar  recommendation  setting 
forth  7  grades.  These  are  important  actions  if  we  really  want  to 
move  ahead. 

If  we  do  attract  young  men  with  a  potential,  then  their  value  and 
effectiveness  will  not  be  realized  unless  they  are  properly  schooled,  not 
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only  in  the  basic  fundamentals,  but  in  the  policies  and  philosophies  of 
the  work.  Lack  of  training  reflects  not  only  upon  the  particular  juris- 
diction, but  upon  all  weights  and  measures  administration.  Training 
must  be  stepped  up,  and  the  National  Conference  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  are  making,  and  can  make,  a  great  contribution 
if  the  training  tools  are  put  to  work  by  State  and  local  departments. 

If  we  do  our  job  well,  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won,  but  the  road 
ahead  will  be  rocky  and  rough  unless  we  have  a  program  of  letting  the 
people  know  why  and  what  is  being  done  for  their  benefit.  The  recent 
Indiana  State  Weights  and  Measures  Newsletter  set  forth  a  statement 
on  publicity  that  expresses  a  good  thought:  "Good  publicity  is  just 
as  necessary  to  weights  and  measures  supervision  as  it  is  to  any  other 
governmental  activity.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  is  being 
accomplished,  the  steps  being  taken  to  protect  both  buyer  and  seller, 
which  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  those  assigned  this  responsibility. 
Unless  the  public  is  given  this  information,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  the  efforts  of  conscientious  and  far-seeing  weights  and  meas- 
ures officials  to  build  up  their  departments  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
cope  with  all  weighing  and  measuring  problems  associated  with  our 
modern  machine  age." 

Any  public  information  program  should  be  based  upon  established 
facts.  Care  must  be  taken  so  as  not  to  attempt  to  go  too  far  and  too 
fast.  Informing  the  public  generally  is  one  distinct  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem to  be  handled  in  the  accepted  forms  of  press  releases,  radio  and 
TV  programs,  and  other  publicity.  These  articles  should  not  attempt 
to  cover  technical  phases  of  the  work,  but  should  emphasize  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  in  trade  publica- 
tions and  other  specialized  media  should  be  especially  tailored  for 
the  readers  of  that  particular  group.  Probably  the  most  important 
group  of  our  "public"  consists  of  the  administrators  of  our  program, 
and  it  is  here,  we  believe,  we  have  fallen  down.  We  should  make 
every  effort  to  understand  how  our  superior  views  our  work,  and  pro- 
vide him  with  information  so  that  he  is  (1)  impressed  with  the  need 
for  the  activity,  and  (2)  convinced  that  we  are  capable  of  conducting 
the  work  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner.  No  miracle  drugs  or 
magic  tricks  will  solve  the  publicity  problem  for  a  department,  but  if 
this  department  does  its  work  effectively,  and  each  member  knows  his 
work  and  his  responsibilities,  the  department  will  have  a  real  story  to 
tell  and  will  have  little  difficulty  in  telling  the  people  about  it. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  on  improving  weights  and  meas- 
ures administration  in  America,  we  would  like  to  discuss  the  use  of 
the  approval  seal — specifically  the  paper  seal.  The  sealing  concept 
has  always  been  a  cornerstone  of  weights  and  measures  administration 
in  America.  The  seal  has  and  does  serve  a  purpose.  But  as  with  any 
administrative  principle,  it  has  some  disadvantages.  We  wonder 
whether  its  continued  use  is  justified  as  we  view  today's  realities. 

To  appraise  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  sealing  or  approval  principle, 
our  first  question  is  "How  does  its  use  aid  us  in  meeting  our  objec- 
tive?" What  is  the  effect  of  the  seal  in  improving  accuracy  of  com- 
mercial weighing  and  measuring?  In  answer,  in  all  fairness,  we 
would  say  it  is  public  notice  that  a  device  has  been  tested  and  found 
correct  and  accurate.  But  as  such,  don't  we  create  a  public  illusion 
that  the  device  is  accurate  as  long  as  the  seal  is  on  the  device — not 
just  the  day  we  tested  it?  It  follows  then  that  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
leave  ourselves  open  to  a  criticism  of  creating  a  sense  of  false  security, 
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we  should  be  prepared  to  test  all  commercial  devices  often  enough  to 
make  the  seal  mean  what  the  public  assumes  it  means. 

In  our  State  we  are  not  staffed  or  equipped  to  render  that  service, 
and  we  doubt  that  we  ever  will  be.  We  cannot  test,  for  example,  pre- 
pack scales  every  day  or  every  week,  every  month  or  every  6  months, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  heavily  used  equip- 
ment in  our  mass-production  age. 

Being  realistic,  the  e  very-day  responsibility  of  maintaining  accurate 
devices  in  today's  advanced  technology  must  rest  with  the  operator 
himself  and  the  service  people  he  employs.  The  sooner  we  let  him 
know  that  it  is  his  full  responsibility,  the  sooner  we  will  meet  our 
objective.  In  package  commodities,  for  example,  if  we  can  administer 
a  continuing,  effective  check- weighing  program,  need  we  ever  seal  his 
scales  ?  The  operator  under  such  a  program  begins  to  appreciate  the 
need  for  him  to  develop  his  own  quantity-control  program,  and  here 
we  should  help  him. 

One  of  our  primary  objections  to  the  seal  has  been  that  we  have, 
where  we  find  faulty  equipment,  unwittingly  shouldered  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  the  illegal  device.  Our  seal  was  on  the 
device,  for  example,  when  we  finally  tested  it,  and  may  have  been 
there  for  a  year,  during  which  time  this  scale  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally defrauded  the  scale  owner  or  the  public.  We  have  given  the 
scale  a  degree  of  official  recognition  which  is  unwarranted,  and,  worst 
of  all,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  considering  otherwise  appropriate 
legal  action. 

In  recommending  eliminating  the  seal  concept  we  do  not  intend  to 
give  the  impression  we  are  de-emphasizing  the  need  for  mechanical 
testing.  There  will  still  be  plenty  to  do — at  the  request  of  industry 
in  case  of  packaged  commodities,  and  by  necessity  in  case  of  bulk  dry 
and  liquid  commodities. 

In  summary,  we  are  listing  10  objectives  for  each  weights  and  meas- 
ures jurisdiction  to  work.  These,  we  believe,  will  result  in  a  better 
over- all  job : 

(1)  Accurate  standards  through  a  strong  laboratory  program; 

(2)  Uniform  field  test  procedures  to  translate  laboratory  accuracy  into 
everyday  commerce ; 

(3)  Uniform  specifications,  tolerances,  and  regulations  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  mechanical  testing ; 

(4)  Uniform  package-weighing  procedures,  laws,  and  regulations; 

(5)  Specialization  of  work  where  practical; 

(6)  More  exchange  of  information  at  local,  State,  and  National  levels; 

(7)  Improved  job  opportunity  through  improved  salaries  and  better  training; 

(8)  A  planned  year-round  public-information  program; 

(9)  Strengthening  of  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  to  bolster 
State  and  local  programs  through  National  planning ; 

(10)  A  budget  of  10^  per  capita  to  carry  out  this  work. 

A  father  once  gave  his  little  boy  a  jigsaw  puzzle  made  up  of  a  map 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  made  up  of  thousands  of  small  irregular 
pieces.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  presented  the  completed  puzzle  to 
his  amazed  father.  "How  did  you  do  it  so  fast,  son  ?"  the  father  asked. 
The  boy  replied,  "It  was  easy,  dad.  There  was  a  picture  of  a  man  on 
the  back  of  the  map.  I  put  the  man  together,  turned  it  over  and  the 
United  States  was  together." 

Like  the  map,  our  weights  and  measures  program  will  not  be  com- 
pleted unless  every  piece  is  there  and  is  fitted  into  its  proper  place. 
It  will  be  the  men  in  weights  and  measures  who  must  put  the  pieces 
together. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  FOREGOING  PAPER 

Mr.  Turnbull:  You  mentioned  the  type  of  approval  for  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  devices  that  should  be  required  by  the  various 
jurisdictions.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  do  you  not  think  that  type 
approval  should  be  on  a  national  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  :  If  Handbook  44  were  adopted  and  enforced  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  I  believe  type  approval,  as  such,  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Bowen  :  With  regard  to  the  use  of  approval  seals  on  weighing 
and  measuring  devices,  I  feel  that  the  seal  on  a  scale  is  important. 
If  seals  are  not  used,  storekeepers  would  be  negligent  in  notifying  us 
when  they  put  a  new  scale  into  use.  Secondly,  a  good  public  rela- 
tions program  is  imperative  for  the  most  efficient  and  effective  weights 
and  measures  administration.  The  approval  seal  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  connection  with  the  best  of  public  relations  programs. 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  :  If  you  are  making  inspections  twice  a  year  the 
seal  can  be  effective,  but  in  Wisconsin  there  are  places  where  inspec- 
tions have  not  been  made  for  3  or  4  years.  The  point  is,  is  it  good 
public  relations  to  have  an  operator  using  a  device  with  a  4-year-old 
seal  on  it  ? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Leonard  :  I  feel  that  a  seal  put  on  a  scale  only  tells  the 
owner  of  the  scale  that,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  the  scale  was  accu- 
rate. It  is  impossible  for  the  official  to  control  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  scale  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  :  Do  you  not  think  that  the  seal  gives  the  public 
an  illusion?  Suppose  a  person  walks  into  the  store  and  asks  the 
question,  "How  do  I  know  your  scale  is  right?"  The  fellow  will  say, 
"Well,  here  is  the  seal  of  approval."  However,  the  seal  may  be  two 
years  old  or  older. 

Mr.  Cottom:  I  want  to  discuss  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  poor  public  relations  to  have  on  a  scale  a  seal  that  shows  that  it  has 
not  been  inspected  for  some  time.  If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  make  inspections  every  year,  maybe  such  a  notice  to  the 
public  is  good  public  relations.  Let  me  explain  that.  One  of  the 
things  we  have  used  in  our  State  to  get  more  personnel  and  to  get 
more  equipment  is  the  correspondence  that  has  come  to  our  office 
from  business  and  industry  stating  that  "My  scale  has  not  been  in- 
spected since  such-and-such  a  date  and  I  want  you  to  get  out  here 
and  do  it."  This  is  persuasive  material  to  use  before  the  Legislature 
to  show  why  an  important  activity  such  as  this  requires  additional 
personnel. 

Mr.  Harris  :  In  review  of  your  program  the  last  year  or  so,  have 
you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  most  important  thing  facing 
weights  and  measures  jurisdictions  and  how  the  National  Conference 
can  be  improved  to  help  accomplish  some  of  these  objectives? 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  :  I  think  our  basic  problem  is  to  equip  and  staff 
our  program  so  that  we  can  do  a  better  job.  The  problem  of  uniform- 
ity is  also  quite  basic.  There  could  also  be  considerable  improvement 
in  the  exchange  of  information  between  jurisdictions  within  a  State. 

As  to  the  National  Conference,  I  think  the  meat  of  the  Conference 
is  in  the  committees.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
dues  of  the  Conference  so  as  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee members  to  meet  more  frequently  and  to  work  out  problems 
that  arise. 
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Mr.  Sanders  :  You  placed  great  emphasis  on  package  checkweigh- 
ing  and  suggested,  I  believe,  something  along  the  nature  of  a  co- 
operative program,  working  with  manufacturers,  the  people  who  put 
up  packages,  the  wholesalers,  the  distributors,  etc.,  looking  toward 
what  might  be  termed  a  statistical  quantity  control  system.  Could 
you  amplify  that  %  Have  you  carried  it  any  further  toward  putting 
it  into  effect? 

You  also  emphasized  the  need  for  building  up  good  public  relations 
and  promoting  better  budgets.  Could  it  be  that,  through  a  study, 
a  simple  system  could  be  developed  that  could  be  used  by  any  State 
or  local  department  to  prove  the  value  of  weights  and  measures  not 
only  to  the  public  but  to  the  Legislature  and  City  Councils  ? 

Mr.  Kirschbaum  :  In  answer  to  your  first  question,  we  did,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  run  surveys  in  Wisconsin.  The  first  survey  in  which 
we  used  statistical  analysis  was  on  fertilizer.  We  weighed  about 
1,200  packages  at  8  different  manufacturing  plants.  We  analyzed 
the  data  and  graphed  the  industry  curve  and  plant  curve.  It  was 
very  effective.  I  think  the  idea  is  very  similar  to  what  has  been 
presented  to  the  Conference  on  several  occasions  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Lee  of 
General  Foods  Corporation.  I  have  no  answer  to  your  second 
question. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rogers  :  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  scien- 
tifically selected  samples  ? 

Mr.  Kirschbaum:  I  had  reference  to  the  test  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  package  check- 
weighing.  The  Bureau  recommends  so-many  packages  out  of  so- 
many  lots  be  selected  for  checkweighing. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

By  J.  P.  McBride,  Chairman^  Director  of  Standards,  State  of 

Massachusetts 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Advisory  Committee  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  now  completing  its  third  year  and  we  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  National  Confer- 
ence and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  this  work  so  important 
to  our  people.  The  Committee  met  for  a  full  day  session  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  17,  1957. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  has  been 
changed  in  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Scheurer,  President  of  Exact  Weight  Scale 
Company,  has  been  named  to  the  Committee  vice  Burns  H.  Dreese, 
deceased. 

This  Committee,  as  you  will  recall,  came  into  being  by  authorization 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  serve  for  the  purposes  and  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1953,  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
present  functions  and  operations  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Astin,  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  to  aid  the  Director  in  forming  new  programs  and  in  the 
consideration  of  balance  on  programs  in  being,  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  weights  and  measures. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  a  wide  scope  of  activity,  as 
outlined  in  its  Organic  Law  of  1901  and  amendments  of  1950,  and  in 
this  period  of  advanced  industrialization,  it  is  sorely  taxed  to  meet 
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its  constantly  increased  duties.  In  the  Organic  Act  of  1901,  among 
its  authorized  functions  we  find  the  following : 

The  custody,  maintenance,  and  development  of  the  national  standards  of 
measurement,  and  the  provision  of  means  and  methods  for  making  measure- 
ments consistent  with  those  standards,  including  the  comparison  of  standards 
used  in  scientific  investigations,  engineering,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and 
educational  institutions  with  the  standards  adopted  or  recognized  by  the 
Government. 

The  construction  of  physical  standards. 

The  testing,  calibration,  and  certification  of  standards  and  standard  measur- 
ing apparatus. 

Cooperation  with  the  States  in  securing  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures 
laws  and  methods  of  inspection. 

Thus  we  see  that  weights  and  measures  was  in  the  beginning  and 
still  is  an  essential  part  of  National  Bureau  of  Standards  work. 

The  National  Conference  is  an  important  part  of  the  program  of 
promoting  uniformity  among  the  States  in  weights  and  measures  laws 
and  methods  of  inspection,  and  this  Conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  first  Conference  being  called  by 
the  Bureau  in  1905.  Incident  to  the  subject  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence, the  Committee  in  its  last  report  recommended  to  the  Director 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  National  Conference  with  particular 
reference  to  its  organizational  structure,  its  procedure,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  all  to  the  end  that  the  Con- 
ference be  preserved,  but  that  the  relationship  and  functions  of  the 
two  bodies  be  clearly  defined.  This  Study  Committee  Avas  promptly 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Conference, 
and  its  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Forty- Second  Conference.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  report  represents  considerable  work  and 
sound  policy  recommendations,  and  its  adoption  will  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Among  the  findings  made  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  expectation 
of  a  continuing  and  growing  demand  for  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  uniquely  qualified  to  furnish  the  State  governments  and  that 
compliance  with  this  demand  will  require  increased  appropriation 
The  Committee  is  in  accord  with  this  finding  and  each  year  has  re- 
corded itself  in  agreement  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
budgetary  requests  as  mentioned  in  our  previous  reports.  Some  im- 
provement in  financing  has  been  accomplished  and  we  believe  this  has 
contributed  to  bringing  the  liquefied  petroleum  gas  program  to  the 
point  where  a  code  has  been  developed  and  will  be  submitted  for  action 
at  the  Forty- Second  Conference.  This  program  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

We  have  2  other  programs  in  contemplation ;  namely,  static  weigh- 
ing of  axle  loads  and  a  code  on  the  commercial  measurement  of  liquid 
fertilizers,  which  we  hope  will  soon  move  to  completion.  It  is' prob- 
able, however,  that  curtailment  may  occur  in  budget  requests  for  thp 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  to  be  regretted  as  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures branch  of  the  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  over-expended, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  this  ac- 
tivity as  it  directly  affects  every  person  in  the  nation. 

We  have  made  certain  other  recommendations  to  the  Director  which 
we  believe  will  aid  weights  and  measures  work.  The  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  is  in  contemplation  of  relocation  of  all  of  its  facili- 
ties in  one  area  and  your  Committee  is  in  contact  with  the  Program 
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Policy  Council  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  concerning  phases  i 

pertinent  to  weights  and  measures  in  this  new  plan.    Your  Committee  j 

feels  that  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  fulfillment  of  recom-  1 

mendations  made  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  \ 

and  we  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Astin,  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  i 
Standards,  Dr.  McPherson,  Associate  Director  for  Testing,  Mr. 

Bussey,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Mr.  Jensen,  [ 

Assistant  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  other  j 

members  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Staff  with  whom  we  1 

have  consulted,  for  their  receptive  attitude  and  cooperation  in  furnish-  , 

ing  the  Committee  with  data  and  information  necessary  in  its  j 
deliberations. 

REPORT  FROM  NATIONAL  SCALE  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

! 

By  J.  M.  Spinks,  President,  NSMA,  and  President,  S pinks  Scale  \ 
Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Scale  Men's  Association,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  for  each  year  in- 
viting its  President  to  appear  on  the  conference  program,  to  report 
on  the  activities  and  future  plans  of  the  NSMA. 

To  recite  some  history,  around  the  turn  of  the  century  most  railway  I 
cars  were  about  the  size  of  the  highway  trucks  now  in  use.    Shortly  ; 
thereafter,  the  railroads  began  building  heavier  steel  cars.    The  i 
small-capacity  railway  track  scales  then  in  use  required  almost  con- 
stant repairs  and  overhauling,  and  to  maintain  these  light  scales  in 
service,  there  were  located  large  scale  repair  shops.    At  one  time  there  I 
were  possibly  300  to  400  real  scale  mechanics  who  were  blacksmiths  as 
well  as  hand  machinists.    I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  it  was  very  \ 
hard,  heavy  work  to  maintain  those  old,  small  scales  for  I  was  one  of 
the  scale  mechanics  in  those  days. 

The  railroads  and  industries  were  slow  in  buying  heavier  scales  to 
accurately  weigh  the  heavier  cars. 

These  scale  repairmen  had  common  problems  and  formed  the  j 
NSMA.  For  many  years  the  NSMA  Membership  was  largely  scale  : 
men  interested  in  railway,  livestock,  grain  hopper,  and  large  industrial  ! 
scales. 

Around  1913  after  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  put  into  serv-  j 
ice  the  large  Track  Scale  Testing  Unit,  and  then,  following  closely  j 
the  development  of  automatic  dial  scales  and  the  retail  computing  j 
scales,  some  State  and  local  men  in  weights  and  measures  work  saw  | 
the  need  of  an  organization  such  as  the  NSMA,  where  men  in  all  ! 
phases  of  weights  and  measures  work  could  meet  on  equal  terms  and 
discuss  common  problems. 

The  history  of  NSMA  through  the  years  from  1914  to  about  1950  j 
could  well  be  summed  up  as  "A  Crown  of  Glory,"  for  the  brave  men  ! 
who  led  the  small  national  membership  and  maintained  the  high  ideals,  ' 
always  worked  to  furnish  better  weighing  equipment  and  more  ac- 
curate weights  to  Americans. 

Since  about  1950,  the  NSMA  has  realized  and  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility in  our  growing  industrial,  electronic,  and  agricultural  economy 
of  an  organization  to  be  comprised  of  all  men  in  weights  and 
measures  work  to  meet  regularly,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to 
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discuss  common  problems  and  arrive  at  decisions,  so  that  all  may 
do  their  particular  work  more  effectively. 

The  NSMA  1957  National  Convention  was  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Fifteen  topics,  including  speakers  and  panel  discussions, 
were  presented  on  modern  scales  and  weighing.  There  are  now  16 
local  divisions  with  present  membership  over  700.  Most  of  the  local 
divisions  have  4  meetings  each  year. 

I  hear  criticism  in  many  jurisdictions  within  our  profession. 
Either  the  weights  and  measures  official  is  critizing  the  scale  sales- 
man or  serviceman,  or  the  scale  salesman  or  serviceman  is  complain- 
ing about  the  weights  and  measures  official.  In  many  instances,  maybe 
the  trouble  was  with  the  scale  user,  who  was  trying  to  use  old  or 
inadequate  equipment.  Anyway,  the  most  practical  way  to  have  all 
in  our  industry  working  in  the  best  harmony  is  for  all  to  meet  on 
common  ground  through  local  meetings  of  NSMA.  It  is  almost  as 
simple  as  to  meet  and  get  acquainted  and  to  learn  that  each  is  just 
another  man  more  or  less  like  ourselves,  trying  to  make  an  honest 
living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

As  President  of  NSMA,  let  me  invite  each  of  you  to  join  your  local 
Division  of  NSMA,  get  acquainted  with  all  the  men  in  our  profession, 
solve  our  complaints,  and  then  go  out  on  your  particular  job  with 
complimentary  remarks  about  others  in  our  profession  in  order  that 
we  may  convince  the  public  of  the  importance  of  scales  and  weights 
and  measures. 

AFTERNOON  OF  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1957 

—NO  BUSINESS  SESSION — 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  OPEN  HOUSE 

A  tour  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  laboratories  was  con- 
ducted during  the  afternoon  for  many  of  the  delegates  and  guests 
of  the  Conference. 
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FOURTH  SESSION— MORNING  OF  THURSDAY,  JUNE  6,  1957 

(M.  A.  Nelson,  Vice  President,  Presiding) 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 

The  President  made  an  announcement  of  the  following  appoint-  ' 
ments  to  the  standing  committees  of  the  Conference : 

Committee  on  Education:  Mr.  W.  A.  Kerlin,  Alameda  County, 
California,  was  appointed  for  a  5-year  term  to  replace  Mr.  W.  A.  i 
Baerwolf ,  whose  term  has  expired. 

Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations :  Since  the  membership  of 
this  committee  has  been  larger  than  the  standard  number  of  5,  estab-  I 
lished  by  Conference  action,  only  one  of  the  vacancies  created  by  I 
the  retirement  of  J.  A.  Boyle  from  State  service,  and  expiration  of  ' 
the  terms  of  G.  H.  Leithauser  and  M.  A.  Nelson,  is  being  filled.  Mr.  1 
Eobert  Williams,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  for  a  5-year 
term  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances :  C.  L.  Jackson,  Wis- 
consin, was  appointed  for  a  5-year  term  to  replace  R.  E.  Meek,  whose 
term  has  expired. 

A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  STATE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  LEGISLA- 
TION, ADMINISTRATION,  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

By  L.  J.  Gordon,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center,  J 
Denis  on  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

I. 

Twenty-three  months  ago  I  had  my  first  interview  with  a  State  ! 
director  of  weights  and  measures.   Since  then,  the  responsible  official  ; 
of  every  State,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  has  been  interviewed. 
In  the  case  of  DelaAvare,  there  has  been  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  a  telephone  conversation. 

During  each  interview,  which  ranged  in  length  from  2  hours  to  -1,  | 
the  official  responsible  for  administering  weights  and  measures  legis-  ! 
lation  in  each  State  answered  66  questions  pertaining  to  the  law  of  1 
his  State,  its  administration  and  enforcement. 

Preliminary  reports  have  been  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  [ 
Northwest  Weights  and  Measures  Association  in  St.  Paul,  November  I 
1,  1956;  at  the  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the  Southern  Weights  j 
and  Measures  Association,  November  15,  1956;  to  the  Great  Lakes  < 
Division  of  the  National  Sealemen's  Association  in  Columbus,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1957;  and  to  the  Indiana  Association  of  Inspectors  of  Weights  ' 
and  Measures,  April  22,  1957.    Summaries  of  these  reports  have  been 
published  in  the  December  1956  issue  of  the  Scale  Journal  and  in  the 
February  1957  issue  of  the  Southern  Weights  and  Measures  'News 
Letter.  All  of  the  oral  and  written  reports  were  based  upon  research 
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completed  up  to  the  time  of  the  report  and  are,  therefore,  incomplete. 
The  last  interview  was  held  January  30  this  year,  so  the  report  pre- 
sented to  you  today  covers  all  jurisdictions  in  the  territorial  United 
States. 

In  April,  the  Council  on  Consumer  Information  published  a  pam- 
phlet under  the  title  "Watch  Your  Weights  and  Measures.'7  Copies 
of  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Colorado 
State  College,  Greeley,  Colo.  That  pamphlet  was  written  primarily 
for  the  information  of  the  consumer-buyer.  My  report  to  you  will 
deal  with  more  technical  aspects  and  in  greater  detail. 

Most  of  this  paper  consists  of  a  summary  of  statements  made  to 
me  by  weights  and  measures  officials.  To  that  extent,  it  is  a  reporting 
job.  In  the  course  of  my  work  I  have  studied  the  law  of  every  juris- 
diction and  have  read  a  substantial  quantity  of  material  in  annual 
reports  and  in  the  publications  known  to  all  of  you. 

You  may  think  it  bold  for  a  layman  to  offer  recommendations  and 
suggestions  to  the  experts  in  the  field.  I  agree  with  you.  But  to  the 
extent  that  I  represent  a  consumer  point  of  view,  perhaps  what  I  have 
to  say  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

When  I  saw  one  of  the  State  officials  recently,  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  a  very  high  regard,  he  asked  how  my  research  was  progressing. 
Then  he  surprised  me  by  asking,  "When  you  make  your  report  are  you 
going  to  pull  any  punches?"  My  response  then  and  now  is  that  I  did 
not  spend  all  the  time  and  money  that  has  gone  into  this  project  for 
fun.  As  honestly  and  as  courteously  as  possible,  it  is  my  intention  to 
report  what  I  have  found  and  to  offer  suggestions  which  seem  to 
me  to  hold  possibilities  for  improving  State  laws  and  enforcement 
programs. 

1.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Model  Law.  Forty-three  of  my  sixty-six 
questions  were  designed  to  compare  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  each 
State  with  the  1951  revision  of  the  Model  State  Law  on  Weights  and 
Measures.  Actually,  there  are  3  models.  Which  of  these  is  most 
prevalent  ?  Investigation  discloses  that  14  States  have  Form  1,  29 
have  Form  2,  while  New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
Form  3.  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and  New  Mexico  are  not 
included  in  these  figures  nor  in  any  of  the  others  that  follow,  because 
they  do  not  have  effective  laws.  Either  there  is  no  general  law,  as  in 
Mississippi,  or  if  there  is  a  law,  it  is  defective  and  not  enforced. 

As  you  know,  Form  1  provides  for  testing  and  inspection  by  State 
officers  only,  Form  2  provides  for  testing  and  inspection  by  State  and 
local  officers,  under  supervisory  control  of  the  State,  while  Form  3 
provides  for  testing  and  inspection  by  local  officers  only,  under  super- 
visory control  of  the  State.  In  a  study  of  this  kind  one  almost  in- 
variably encounters  unforeseen  difficulties.  In  this  case,  for  example, 
the  situation  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  strictly  classi- 
fiable under  any  one  of  the  three  Forms,  but  more  closely  resembles 
Form  3.  In  one  case,  the  director  reported  a  Form  1  law,  although 
the  law  clearly  provides  for  local  officers.  What  does  one  do  in  such 
a  situation?  First  of  all  I  corresponded  with  the  officials  concerned, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  I  took  my  reading  of  the  law  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  determine  an  answer. 

Which  of  the  3  forms  of  the  Model  is  preferable?  Without  taking 
time  to  present  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  form,  3  defects 
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of  Forms  2  and  3  seem  .obvious.    First  is  the  probability  that,  except  ' 
in  large  cities  and  counties  operating  under  civil  service,  inspectors  j 
are  more  likely  to  be  appointed  for  political  reasons  than  for  their  | 
competency  to  .work  with  specialized  technical  equipment.   A  second  ! 
probability  is  a  conflict  of  responsibility  and  power,  with  resulting 
loss  of  protection  to  sellers  and  buyers.    For  example,  1  State  di- 
rector reported  that  2  State  inspectors  followed  immediately  after  1 
capital  city  inspectors  in  one  test.    More  than  half  of  the  scales  that  j 
the  city  men  had  approved  and  sealed  were  found  to  be  inaccurate. 
A  third  difficulty  is  financial.    Small  cities  and  sparsely  populated  j 
counties  simply  cannot  afford  the  expensive  heavy  duty  equipment  j 
necessary  to  test  some  devices.    Neither  do  they  pay  salaries  necessary  j 
to  obtain  the  services  of  qualified  men  without  exploiting  them.  My 
study  was  limited  to  State  legislation  and  enforcement,  so  I  am  unable  j 
to  give  a  firsthand  report  on  local  experience.   However,  the  follow- 
ing  information  from  the  May  20,  1954,  issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  the 
New  York  State  Weights  and  Measures  Association  is  relevant. 
About  y2  of  retail  store  scales  and  gasoline  station  pumps  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  had  been  registering  inaccurately,  in  some  cases  for  years. 
The  inaccuracies  were  2  to  1  against  the  consumer,  and  the  losses  to  ! 
buyers  and  sellers  were  estimated  to  amount  to  as  much  as  $200,000  | 
a  year.    Neglect  by  city  officials  went  back  as  far  as  25  years.    Among  | 
the  startling  discoveries  were  gasoline  pumps  registering  y±  of  a 
gallon  short  on  a  5  gallon  delivery  and  scales  registering  8  ounces  i 
over  on  each  weighing. 

I  can  report  that  at  least  3  officials  operating  under  a  Form  2  law 
expressed  the  view  that  they  could  do  a  much  better  job  if  they  had  I 
a  Form  1  law. 

2.  The  title  of  the  enforcement  officer  in  the  Model  Law  is  Superin- 
tendent.  (Sec.  4.)    What  titles  does  one  find  in  the  State  laws ?    In  17 
States  the  responsible  official  is  called  director;  in  9  States  he  is  a  j 
chief;  in  7  a  supervisor;  4  States  give  him  the  title  of  sealer;  3  are  \ 
called  commissioners,  3  State  inspectors;  leaving  only  3  using  the 
title  of  superintendent. 

3.  More  important  than  the  title  is  the  location  of  weights  and 
measures  work  in  State  government.    The  Model  Law  does  not  j 
designate  any  specific  department  of  the  State  government,  nor  does  j 
it  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  separate  department  of  weights  and  j 
measures.    It  was  found  that  weights  and  measures  work  is  housed 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  some  combination  involving  ! 
Agriculture,  in  32  States.    Two  States  have  put  weights  and  meas- 
ures work  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  while  the  remainder  are  I 
scattered  among  such  departments  as  Internal  Affairs,  Health,  and  1 
Public  Service.    To  those  close  to  weights  and  measures  work,  a 
separate  autonomous  department  seems  justified.   Arizona  alone  has  j 
such  a  department.    If  we  are  to  be  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that 
Agriculture  is  the  most  common,  and  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
weights  and  measures  work  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  subdivision  j 
of  an  Agriculture  Department. 

4.  The  Model  Law  does  not  specify  civil  service  for  the  super- 
intendent, but  does  for  the  deputy  and  for  the  inspectors  (Sec.  4). 
Investigation  reveals  that  the  superintendents,  or  their  counterpart, 
in  17  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  civil  service.  Some 
men  have  been  in  their  positions  many  years,  even  though  they  do 
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not  have  tenure,  but  in  at  least  7  States,  directors  are  political  ap- 
pointees with  little  or  no  previous  experience  in  weights  and  meas- 
ures work.  In  some  such  situations  a  permanent  deputy  officer  pro- 
vides continuity  of  administration,  but  top  policy  may  change.  In 
1  of  these  States  it  has  changed  drastically  and  unfortunately. 

5.  The  Model  Law  gives  the  superintendent  authority  to  issue 
regulations  which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  (Sec.  7).  All 
but  4  State  officers  have  this  power  in  some  form. 

6.  In  the  same  section,  the  Model  Law  authorizes  the  Super- 
intendent to  designate  specifications  and  tolerances.  It  was  found 
that  the  laws  of  21  States  permit  tolerances,  but  several  directors 
objected  to  them  vigorously.  In  fact,  one  incidental  discovery  of 
this  study  was  that  directors  are  divided  on  the  issue  of  tolerances, 
many  of  them  objecting  that  in  practice  the  tolerance  tends  to  become 
the  maximum.  I  suggest  that  in  the  future  it  seems  likely  that  con- 
sumers will  become  less  tolerant  of  tolerances.  Scalemen  are  now 
producing  scales  with  an  accuracy  undreamed  of  when  many  State 
laws  were  enacted.  Tolerances  that  might  have  been  justified  in  the 
years  before  1930  are  no  longer  necessary.  For  many  weighings 
and  measurements,  tolerances  can  and  should  be  eliminated  or 
reduced. 

7.  The  Model  Law  requires  inspection  of  commercial  devices 
once  annually  ".  .  .  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  necessary  .  .  ." 
A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  laws  of  32  States.  In  1  State, 
the  director  is  required  to  test  "as  often  as  is  practical."  How  well 
is  such  a  provision  enforced  ?  Six  directors  reported  two  inspections 
a  year,  but  11  said  they  get  around  less  than  once  annually,  simply 
because  they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  hire  the  men  needed.  In  Montana,  for  example,  I  was 
shown  dust-covered  equipment,  unused  because  2  vancancies  on  the 
staff  could  not  be  filled  at  a  wage  of  $250  a  month.  At  this  point, 
a  comment  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
for  New  York  City  is  relevant.  After  noting  the  technical  changes 
that  have  occurred,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Loughran  was  reported  in  the 
Newsletter  of  the  New  York  State  Weights  and  Measures  Association 
for  December  20,  1956,  as  saying :  "The  time-consuming  ceremony  of 
testing  scales  twice  a  year  could  be  better  devoted  to  the  detection  of 
shortweighing  and  overcharging  practices."  At  this  point  I  wish 
only  to  refer  to  a  suggestion  on  which  I  shall  elaborate  later  in  the 
paper,  that  a  modified  use  of  a  fee  system  might  be  justified  to  finance 
more  than  one  inspection  a  year. 

8.  As  a  generalization,  it  can  be  reported  that  the  police  powers 
of  State  officers  and  inspectors  are  adequate  and  reasonably  similar 
to  those  recommended  in  the  Model  Law. 

9.  Section  20  of  the  Model  Law  makes  it  unlawful  to  package  com- 
modities so  as  to  mislead  buyers,  and  gives  the  superintendent  power 
to  prescribe  standards  of  fill.  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the 
laws  of  14  States.  Four  others  have  included  it  by  regulation  and 
in  6  additional  States  such  a  provision  is  found  in  another  law. 
However,  only  10  State  laws  give  the  superintendent  power  to  pre- 
scribe standards  of  fill.  Four  more  give  him  this  power  by  regula- 
tion, in  2  States  it  is  vested  in  the  Commissioner  or  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  in  1  State  it  is  granted  in  another  law. 
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10.  How  many  State  laws  require  the  sale  of  all  commodities  by 
net  weight  when  sold  "on  the  basis  of  weight?    This  provision  is  j 
found  in  the  laws  of  28  States  and  in  2  more  by  regulation.    In  4 
States  such  a  provision  applies  to  food  products  only,  while  in  3  ' 
States  a  similar  provision  is  included  in  another  law. 

11.  Section  23  of  the  Model  Law  requires  "that  whenever  any 
commodity  or  service  is  sold,  or  is  offered,  exposed,  or  advertised  for  j 
sale  by  weight,  measure,  or  count,  the  price  shall  not  be  mis- 
represented, nor  shall  the  price  be  represented  in  any  manner  cal-  1 
culated  or  tending  to  mislead  or  deceive  an  actual  or  prospective  ( 
purchaser."    Only  5  State  laws  contain  the  first  part  of  this  im- 
portant provision,  although  2  others  have  included  it  by  regulation  j 
and  a  similar  provision  is  found  in  other  laws  in  6  States.  The 
weights  and  measures  laws  of  11  States  make  it  illegal  to  mislead 
buyers,  while  related  laws  in  5  States  include  essentially  the  same 
provision. 

12.  In  Section  24  of  the  Model  Law,  the  sale  of  fish  and  poultry  by  i 
weight  is  prescribed.    Only  8  States  have  this  provision  in  their 
weights  and  measures  laws  without  qualification.    One  State  has 

it  for  meat  and  fish  only,  5  have  it  by  regulation,  and  6  have  it  in  their 
food  laws.  Responses  to  questions  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  some  that  follow,  j 
disclose  a  basic  and  major  problem  in  conducting  such  a  survey. 
Weights  and  measures  legislation  is  found  in  food  laws,  dairy  laws,  ' 
and  special  laws  dealing  with  such  commodities  as  flour,  bread,  butter, 
oleo,  and  milk.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  enforcement  officer 
administers  the  food  law  and  100  additional  laws  and  regulations. 
Technically,  only  5  of  my  questions  were  specifically  covered  by  the 
Michigan  law  on  weights  and  measures.  But,  in  fact  and  in  practice, 
the  answers  to  12  other  questions  were  affirmative.  In  other  words, 
authority  which  the  Model  LaAY  on  weights  and  measures  vests  in 
the  superintendent  is  found  in  related  Michigan  laws.  This  prompts 
me  to  urge  that  where  the  Model  Law  is  being  considered,  as  it  is 
currently  in  Missouri,  it  be  followed  closely  as  was  done  by  the  legis- 
lators of  Colorado  in  1953.  At  the  same  time,  the  coverage  of  the 
Model  should  be  broadened,  as  will  be  indicated  later  in  this  paper. 

13.  In  Section  25,  the  Model  LaAv  prescribes  the  sale  of  bread  by 
weight  in  loaves  weighing  y2  pound,  1  pound,  IV2  pounds,  or  mul- 
tiples of  1  pound.  Only  5  States  have  this  provision  without  quali- 
fication. Five  other  States  have  a  variation  of  this  section,  and  six 
more  have  it  in  other  laws.  The  importance  of  such  a  provision  was 
illustrated  in  one  State,  where  the  director  reported  that  some  bakers 
were  selling  15-ounce  loaves  at  16-ounce  prices.  The  same  section 
dealing  with  bread  permits  "reasonable  variations  or  tolerances." 
Nineteen  States  follow  the  Model  Law  without  qualification,  giving 
the  superintendent  power  to  promulgate  tolerances,  while  three  other 
States  include  such  a  provision  in  the  law  itself.  This  raises  again 
the  question  as  to  whether  tolerances  should  be  permitted.  All  I  can 
report  is  that  there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  issue  among 
the  men  interviewed. 

14.  In  Section  26,  the  Model  Law  prescribes  the  sale  of  butter,  oleo 
margarine,  and  margarine  in  packages  whose  weight  is  specified. 
Only  7  States  follow  the  Model  Law  without  qualification,  but  a  sim- 
ilar provision  is  found  in  another  law  in  7  other  States.  In  one 
State  butter  alone  is  specified,  and  in  another  the  section  has  been 
promulgated  by  regulation. 
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15.  The  sale  of  milk  in  packages  of  specified  content  is  covered  in 
Section  27  of  the  Model  Law.  Fourteen  States  follow  the  pattern 
without  qualification,  5  by  regulation,  1  in  another  law,  and  9  with 
variations  such  as  V3  quart,  "if  in  glass  jars,"  and  so  forth. 

16.  In  the  Model  Law,  flour,  corn  meal,  and  hominy  grits  must  be 
in  specified  weights  when  in  package  form  (Sec.  28).  Only  6  States 
follow  this  recommendation  without  qualification,  but  20  others  in- 
clude it  with  such  qualifications  as  permitting  2  pounds  or  not  per- 
mitting 3-pound  packages.  Two  States  have  such  a  provision  in 
another  law. 

17.  Section  29  of  the  Model  Law  requires  the  sale  of  coal,  coke, 
and  charcoal  by  weight.  Thirty-two  States  follow  this  recommen- 
dation without  qualification  and  one  by  regulation.  The  Model  Law 
also  requires  duplicate  delivery  tickets,  a  provision  found  in  the  laws 
of  28  States  and  of  1  more  by  regulation.  Many  of  the  States  that 
do  not  have  this  part  of  the  Model  Law  in  their  laws  are  in  the  South 
where  gas  is  commonly  used.  But  in  other  areas,  natural  gas,  lique- 
fied-petroleum  gas,  and  fuel  oil  are  competing  with  coal  as  a  source 
of  heat.  Only  6  States  check  deliveries  of  fuel  oil  and  only  10  check 
LP  gas  deliveries.  The  director  of  one  State  told  me  that  one  com- 
pany was  found  short-measuring  the  State  on  purchases  of  fuel  oil 
for  the  capitol  building  as  much  as  15  gallons  per  100.  In  another 
jurisdiction,  out  of  42  meters  tested,  30  were  delivering  short  measure 
ranging  from  ys  gallon  to  2%  gallons  on  each  100-gallon  delivery. 

18.  The  net  content  of  textiles  sold  in  spools,  bolts,  rolls,  balls, 
coils,  and  skeins  is  required  on  the  label,  according  to  the  Model  Law 
(Sec.  30) .    Only  9  States  follow  this  section  without  qualification  and 

1  by  regulation.  One  State  has  a  similar  provision  in  another  law, 
while  four  require  net  content  labels  for  thread  only. 

19.  As  a  consumer,  my  wife  objects  to  purchasing  berries,  small 
fruit,  and  vegetables  by  dry  measure.  She  prefers  to  buy  them  by 
weight.  But  even  the  Model  Law  is  disappointing  to  her  in  this 
respect,  as  are  the  laws  of  42  States.  Only  2  State  laws  require  the 
sale  of  these  products  by  weight,  while  1  requires  it  by  regulation. 

20.  The  penalty  provisions  of  the  Model  Law  need  not  be  summa- 
rized for  this  audience.  From  more  than  one  official  I  have  heard 
arguments  supporting  small  fines  and  emphasizing  the  punitive  value 
of  publicity.  But  I  remain  unconvinced.  State  officials  were  asked 
this  question:  "What  percent  of  retail  sellers  in  your  State  do  you 
estimate  are  dishonest?"  Responses  ranged  from  %0  percent  up  to 
15  percent.    Three  men  estimated  less  than  1  percent,  10  thought 

2  percent  was  fairly  accurate,  8  went  as  high  as  5  percent,  and  7  went 
to  10  percent.  Any  way  one  interprets  these  figures,  one  must  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  substantial  volume  of  short  weighing  and  short 
measuring.  So  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  the  penalties  which  may 
be  invoked.  Are  they  adequate  ?  The  directors  of  12  States  do  not 
think  so.  Fines  of  10  or  20  dollars  are  no  deterrent  to  the  wilful  or 
chronic  violator.  He  can  recover  such  a  sum  very  quickly.  Many 
officials  are  impressed  with  the  deterring  effects  of  adverse  publicity 
and  insist  that  they  prefer  prevention  to  prosecution.  Yet  some  offi- 
cials also  complained  of  their  inability  to  get  newspaper,  radio,  or 
television  coverage.  Moreover,  their  own  figures  suggest  that  they 
neither  prevent  nor  prosecute  effectively.  Out  of  44  responses,  the 
record  shows  not  1  prosecution  in  22  States  in  the  last  report  year. 
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At  the  other  extreme,  there  were  5  States  in  which  the  number  of  j 
prosecutions  exceeded  100. 

Florida  and  New  York  have  unique  injunctive  clauses  in  their  laws  ' 

that  give  them  real  teeth.    Here  is  the  provision  in  the  Florida  law :  1 

In  addition  to  the  remedies  provided  in  this  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  ' 
existence  of  any  adequate  remedy  at  law,  the  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized 
to  apply  by  a  bill  in  equity  to  a  circuit  court  or  circuit  judge  and  such  circuit 
court  or  circuit  judge  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  hearing  and  for  cause  shown 
to  grant  a  temporary  or  permanent  injunction,  or  both,  restraining  any  person  i 
from  violating  or  continuing  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  or  for  | 
failing  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  law  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  duly  promulgated  as  in  this  law  authorized,  such  injunction  to  be 
issued  without  bond. 

The  injunction  is  a  powerful  legal  weapon,  far  more  effective  against 
the  chronic  offender  than  a  fine  of  even  several  hundred  dollars.  One 
of  my  strong  recommendations  is  that  other  States  strengthen  their 
enforcement  of  weights  and  measures  laws  by  adopting  and  using  a 
similar  injunctive  provision.  In  addition,  I  wonder  whether  it  might  j 
not  be  possible  to  beat  the  silent  treatment  of  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  by  amending  your  State  law  to  require  that  a  notice  of  con- 
viction be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  such  as  the  front  window  or 
the  check-out  counter. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  paper,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
most  States  need  better  laws.    Using  the  Model  Law  as  a  standard  I 
and  the  answers  to  30  questions  as  a  basis  for  scoring,  only  5  States  j 
get  a  passing  grade  of  70  percent. 

The  Model  Law  itself  needs  strengthening.    Developments  in 
weighing  and  measuring  devices  and  in  merchandising  practices  take 
place  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  for  weights  and  measures  officials  to 
keep  abreast.    As  a  consequence,  some  provisions  of  the  Model  Law  [ 
may  become  less  important  or  even  obsolete,  while  new  methods,  de-  I 
vices,  or  products  may  not  be  included.    Here  are  a  few  examples. 
The  use  of  coal  and  wood  as  fuel  is  declining,  while  fuel  oil,  gas, 
liquefied  petroleum  gas,  and  electricity  are  being  used  more.  Yet, 
there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  Model  Law  governing  deliveries  j 
of  any  of  these  commodities.    Gas,  electricity,  and  water  deliveries 
are  presumed  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  State  public  utilities  com- 
missions, but  it  would  seem  logical  and  preferable  to  place  them  under 
the  weights  and  measures  department. 

The  rapid  increase  in  number  of  self-service  type  stores  places  even 
greater  emphasis  on  prepackaged  commodities  and  check-out  practices. 
Although  the  Model  Law  makes  it  illegal  to  misrepresent  the  price  of 
a  commodity  or  service,  there  is -no  similar  provision  covering  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  overcharging,  charging  for  more  items  than 
the  buyer  has  in  his  cart,  or  giving  less  than  correct  change. 

The  Model  Law  might  well  include  a  requirement  that  all  food 
stores  provide  at  least  one  test  scale  for  buyers  and  place  it  where  j 
they  can  conveniently  check  the  weights  of  their  purchases. 

Two  more  amendments  that  would  greatly  strengthen  enforcement  j 
procedures  are  suggested.  One  is  that  the  Model  Law  include  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  approval  of  all  new  equipment  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  before  it  can  be  sold  in  any  State  having  that 
provision  in  its  law.  The  National  Bureau  has  the  equipment  and 
personnel  to  run  the  necessary  tests.  Such  a  change  would  free  manu- 
facturers from  the  necessity  of  securing  the  approval  of  several  States, 
yet  would  give  the  States  better  protection  than  they  have  now. 
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To  meet  the  problem  of  shortages  on  prepackaged  items,  would  it 
not  be  feasible  to  include  in  the  Model  a  provision  requiring  that  the 
contents  of  packages  be  checked  in  the  processing  plant  ?  Instead  of 
waiting  until  thousands  of  packages  are  scattered  throughout  many 
States,  their  contents  could  be  checked  by  the  sampling  method  and 
errors  corrected  before  packages  reach  the  shelves  of  retail  stores. 
Not  only  would  this  represent  a  great  economy  in  time  and  effort,  but 
it  also  should  yield  greater  assurance  of  accuracy. 

III. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  findings  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  State  laws.  The  number  of 
years  the  director  has  held  his  position  and  the  number  of  years  ex- 
perience he  has  had  in  weights  and  measures  work  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  an  administrative  program.  The  range  in 
years  of  service  of  directors  is  from  1  to  38,  and  for  weights  and  meas- 
ures service  from  1  to  42.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  people  of  5 
States  had  had  the  same  director  more  than  20  years.  Directors  for  4 
States  had  served  15  years  or  more.  There  were  9  men  whose  experi- 
ence ranged  from  10  to  15  years,  and  27  with  less  than  10  years.  Seven- 
teen directors  have  moved  up  to  their  present  position  after  having 
served  as  inspectors  long  enough  to  know  the  job.  The  longest  ap- 
prenticeship was  25  years,  followed  by  8  years  as  the  top  man. 

The  range  in  director's  salaries  is  amazing.  From  a  low  of  $4,  284, 
the  figure  rises  to  a  high  of  $11,533.  In  12  States,  salaries  are  $5,000 
or  less,  in  16  States  they  range  from  $5,000  to  $7,000,  in  11  States  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000.  In  4  jurisdictions,  salaries  are  $10,000  or  more. 
One  may  say — in  fact  one  must  say — that  in  most  States,  directors' 
salaries  are  too  low.  Salaries  as  low  as  some  of  those  reported  are  a 
poor  form  of  economy.  No  man  worthy  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
State  director  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  paid  less  than  $7,200, 
with  a  range  up  to  $10,000. 

The  salary  figures  for  inspectors  are  no  less  startling  than  those  for 
directors.  The  range  in  minimum  is  from  $2,500  to  $5,011,  with  top 
salaries  ranging  from  $3,120  to  $8,940.  In  14  States,  inspectors' 
salaries  start  at  $3,000  a  year  or  less.  In  23  States,  the  starting  pay  is 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  In  14  States,  an  inspector  cannot  look  forward 
to  as  much  as  $4,000  as  the  maximum  salary,  while  in  another  20 
States  he  will  never  exceed  $5,000.  This  means  that  the  maximum 
salary  an  inspector  can  earn  in  34  States,  regardless  of  number  of  years 
of  service,  is  $5,000.  No  State  should  ask  any  man  to  serve  as  an 
inspector  at  a  starting  salary  of  $2,500  or  for  a  maximum  of  $3,000. 
I  suggest  that  the  minimum  starting  salary  for  an  inspector  should  be 
$4,000  annually  with  annual  increases  and  a  high  enough  maximum  to 
hold  good  men  and  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  without  having  to 
supplement  their  income  by  taking  a  second  job,  or  by  other  more 
questionable  means. 

As  indicated  before,  this  study  did  not  includes  counties  or  cities. 
There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  salary  situation  may  be 
even  worse  at  those  levels.  For  example,  Mr.  E.  J.  Roberts,  City 
Sealer  for  New  Eochelle,  surveyed  salaries  in  52  cities  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Sealers  in  13  toAvns  were  paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year, 
while  in  13  additional  towns  the  range  was  from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 
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Ten  paid  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  and  11  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Just 
one  illustration.  The  Sealer  for  Gloversville,  New  York,  is  paid 
$1,000,  with  no  expense  allowance  for  the  operation  of  his  automobile. 

You  men  in  weights  and  measures  work  must  give  serious  considera-  I 
tion  to  the  problems  resulting  from  creeping  inflation.   From  Febru- 
ary 1956  to  February  1957  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  from  114.6 
to  118.7.   Have  you  thought  of  the  implications  of  a  yearly  rise  of  4  | 
percent  in  prices?    Salaries  of  public  officials  lag  far  behind  in  a 
period  of  rising  prices.   Perhaps  your  salary  schedules  in  the  future  1 
should  include  escalator  clauses  that  provide  for  automatic  pay  in-  j 
creases  proportional  to  a  percentage  rise  in  the  price  level. 

It  takes  money  to  enforce  a  law.   Although  a  director  may  have  a  ; 
good  law,  he  may  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds,  or  by  their  source.  ' 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  criticism  of  the  fee  j 
system,  15  States  use  it,  and  6  other  States  derive  revenue  from  license 
fees  on  gasoline,  gasoline  pumps,  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  warehouses. 

A  variation  of  the  fee  system  as  used  in  Minnesota  deserves  atten- 
tion and  possible  wider  use.   Under  such  a  plan,  all  devices  are  tested 
once  a  year,  but  if  an  owner  wishes  to  have  more  frequent  tests  he  pays 
a  fee.   One  large  user,  for  example,  has  his  scales  tested  every  three  i 
months,  paying  extra  for  the  service.   Not  only  is  that  company  more  | 
sure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  scales,  but  it  advertises  the  practice  as  a 
method  of  building  good  will  by  assuring  sellers  that  the  weights  I 
determined  on  the  buyers'  scales  are  accurate. 

Accurate  budget  figures  are  difficult  to  secure.   Some  States  do  not  1 
separate  weights  and  measures  budgets  from  the  total  appropriation  j 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example.    Some  figures  may 
be  misleading,  because  they  include  money  for  administration  and 
enforcement  of  several  related  laws.    Figures  for  States  having 
Form  2  laws  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  Form  1  States,  I 
since  the  former  are  supplemented  by  the  budgets  of  counties  and  I 
cities.    In  New  York  State,  for  example,  in  1954,  counties  spent  I 
$353,426,  and  cities  $233,561,  while  the  State  spent  only  $70,000.  So 
to  render  comparisons  more  valid,  budget  figures  have  been  reduced  j 
to  a  per-capita  basis  and  classified  according  to  type  of  law  being 
enforced. 

In  14  Form  1  States  per-capita  expenditures  for  weights  and  meas- 
ures enforcement  range  from  1.9  cents  in  Georgia  to  27.5  cents  in 
Nevada.  Florida,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  spent  9.6,  9.4,  and  9.6  cents, 
respectively.   All  the  others  spent  from  4  to  5  cents. 

In  19  Form  2  States  the  figures  ranged  from  %0  cent  in  Tennessee 
to  9.4  cents  in  North  Carolina.  In  9  States  the  figures  were  less  than 
3  cents,  and  in  another  group  of  9  States  they  ranged  from  3  to  5  cents. 

Out  of  43  responses,  only  7  directors  think  their  budgets  are  ade- 
quate. Estimates  of  the  additional  amounts  of  money  needed  to  do  an 
adequate  job  of  enforcement  call  for  increases  ranging  from  4  to  200 
percent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  director  should  have  an  inspector  for 
every  50,000  people  in  his  jurisdiction.  In  Form  1  States,  Nevada 
is  the  only  one  to  meet  this  standard,  having  one  inspector  for  every 
43,000  people.  Florida,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota  have  one  for 
every  80,000.  In  this  group  of  States,  the  lowest  ratio  is  found  in 
South  Dakota,  where  there  is  only  one  inspector  for  every  222,000 
people. 
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IV. 


Only  6  out  of  45  States  surveyed,  counting  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  State,  have  a  regular  public  information  program.  As  a  layman, 
I  find  amazing  ignorance  among  my  fellow  laymen  concerning  weights 
and  measures.  First  of  all,  many  of  them  do  not  even  know  simple 
weights  and  measures  in  daily  use.  Recently  I  ran  an  experiment  in 
which  371  people  were  asked  these  10  questions:  How  many  ounces 
in  1  pound  avoirdupois  ?  How  many  quarts  in  1  peck  dry  measure  \ 
How  many  pecks  in  1  bushel  dry  measure  ?  How  many  ounces  in  1 
quart  liquid  measure?  How  many  sheets  in  a  quire?  How  many 
quires  in  a  ream  ?  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  standard  bushel  '?  How 
many  cubic  inches  in  a  standard  gallon  ?  How  many  pounds  in  a  ton  ? 
How  many  ounces  in  1  pint  liquid  measure  ?  Counting  60  as  a  passing 
grade,  only  19  out  of  68  of  my  colleagues  on  the  University  faculty 
passed.  In  percentage  terms  80  percent  failed.  Among  the  teachers 
in  our  high  school  70  percent  failed,  among  college  sophomores  in 
an  economics  course  91  percent  failed,  and  among  169  high  school 
students  90  percent  failed.  Combining  the  four  groups,  321  out  of 
371  failed,  for  a  total  of  86  percent.  Obviously,  something  is  wrong- 
somewhere.  I  suspect  the  trouble  may  be  found  in  the  method  of 
teaching  weights  and  measures  to  young  people.  The  members  of 
this  Conference  could  perform  a  tremendously  important  public  serv- 
ice by  testing  my  results  more  widely  and  undertaking  to  help  the 
public  schools  in  their  jurisdictions  improve  the  method  of  teaching- 
weights  and  measures. 

One  of  my  faculty  colleagues  who  could  answer  only  four  questions, 
wrote  in  the  margin,  "this  is  unimporant  and  useless  information." 
Granted  that  he  was  trying  to  save  face,  that  is  a  surprising  comment. 
A  high  school  teacher  admitted  that  she  never  considered  the  quan- 
tity involved  in  a  purchase.  When  I  asked  her  how  she  could  tell 
whether  she  was  getting  a  correct  amount  in  relation  to  the  price, 
her  answer  was  that  she  simply  trusted  her  butcher,  baker,  and  grocer. 

Very  few  of  my  fellow  laymen  know  anything  about  the  weights 
and  measures  law  of  their  State,  or  about  the  work  that  you  men  are 
doing.  This  is  really  not  entirely  their  fault,  because  so  few  officials 
make  the  effort  to  tell  their  constituents  what  they  are  doing.  This 
may  be  due  partly  to  lack  of  funds,  but  I  suspect  that  some  of  it  is  a 
result  of  lethargy  and  lack  of  imagination.  Whatever  the  reasons 
may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  39  State  departments  of  weights  and 
measures  are  missing  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  citizens  of  their  States 
about  their  work.  Early  in  April,  in  St.  Louis,  I  showed  a  Virginia 
film  entitled  "Getting  Your  Moneys  Worth"  to  a  select  audience  com- 
posed mostly  of  teachers  attending  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Council  on  Consumer  Information.  Although  not  one  of  them 
could  answer  all  ten  questions  in  my  quiz,  they  were  all  interested 
in  the  film  and  rated  it  highly.  In  15  minutes  they  learned  a  lot  of 
things  that  they  had  not  previously  known  about  the  importance  of 
weights  and  measures. 

In  preparation  for  an  exhibit  to  be  used  at  the  St.  Louis  conference 
showing-  weights  and  measures  men  at  work,  I  wrote  to  the  directors 
of  several  States  asking  for  photographs  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  consumers.  Letters  went  to  perhaps  a  dozen  directors.  In  return 
I  received  usable  materials  from  7. 
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Informed  buyers  could  be  educated  to  serve  as  unofficial  inspectors. 
One  way  to  arouse  their  interest  might  be  to  issue  a  special  badge  or 
inspector's  card  to  any  woman  or  man  who  completed  a  short  course 
in  weights  and  measures  legislation  and  enforcement  practices  in  his 
jurisdiction.  As  these  people  learn  more  about  the  field  work  needed 
to  assure  them  accurate  weights  and  measures,  they  could  be  expected 
to  support  larger  budgets.  These  in  turn  would  make  possible  better 
enforcement.  In  the  long  run,  all  sellers  and  all  buyers  would  benefit, 
except  the  2  or  5  or  10  percent  of  sellers  who  should  be  curbed. 

V. 

1.  Here  are  some  miscellaneous  findings.  The  trend  toward  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  an  arbitrary  age  is  found  in  30  States.  The 
most  common  age  is  70  rather  than  65,  that  being  the  retirement  age 
in  23  of  the  30  States. 

2.  Thirty-seven  States  make  it  possible  for  their  weights  and  meas- 
ures officials  to  attend  this  National  Conference  in  Washington  each 
year.  In  addition,  two  more  State  governments  pay  expenses  every 
other  year. 

3.  This  brings  up  an  incidental  finding  concerning  the  place  of 
meeting.  In  the  western  areas  there  is  some  sentiment  for  a  more 
central  place,  such  as  Denver,  for  example.  Perhaps  the  National 
Conference  could  borrow  a  practice  from  the  American  Economic 
Association  of  which  I  am  a  member.  One  year  we  meet  in  the  East 
and  the  next  year  in  the  Middle  West,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
more  members  to  attend.  In  that  way  it  would  be  possible  to  retain 
the  advantages  of  meeting  in  Washington  and  gain  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  meeting  elsewhere. 

4.  Another  incidental  finding  was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  west- 
ern association.  As  one  who  has  attended  one  meeting  of  the  North- 
west Association  and  two  meetings  of  the  Southern  Association,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  States  in  the  western  area  should  be  en- 
couraged to  organize  and  participate  in  an  association.  I  have  been 
most  favorably  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  meetings  of  the 
existing  regional  associations  and  have  seen  many  evidences  of  their 
constructive  work. 

5.  In  response  to  the  question  "What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal 
for  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  to  States  which  adopt  the  Model  Law  and 
establish  minimum  enforcement  programs?"  fifteen  officials  expressed 
themselves  as  favoring  it  without  qualification.  Two  more  said  they 
were  in  favor  of  it  in  principle.  Twenty-two  officials  are  opposed, 
three  had  no  opinion,  and  one  neither  favors  nor  opposes.  There  is 
no  pattern  to  the  answers.  Those  who  favor  range  from  New  York 
to  Utah,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado.  The  director  for  one 
small  State  said  that  such  a  plan  would  offer  marvelous  help  to  small 
States  like  his  in  the  purchase  of  heavy  duty  equipment.  Those  op- 
posed to  the  idea  range  from  Louisiana  to  Maine  and  from  New 
Jersey  to  Washington  State. 

6.  In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you  have  any  special  problem 
in  your  State?"  there  were  23  affirmative  and  20  negative  replies. 
Among  those  answering  affirmatively,  8  mentioned  the  farm  milk  tank 
problem,  6  the  problem  of  checking  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  3  the 
land  area  of  their  State,  and  5  admitted  that  they  are  plagued  with 
politics.    Other  problems   mentioned  include  tobacco  shrinkage, 
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liquid  fertilizer,  the  home-freezer  food  plan,  inability  adequately  to 
test  railroad  scales,  the  animosity  of  owners  of  weighing  and  measur- 
ing devices  to  the  fee  system,  the  exemption  of  soap  from  regulation, 
and  the  use  of  unapproved  scales. 

VI. 

Here  are  two  problems  that  do  not  fit  into  the  arrangement  plan  of 
this  paper  elsewhere.  After  having  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  vast  nation,  one  may  wonder  whether  a  Model  Law  can  be  drafted 
that  will  be  generally  applicable.  The  section  pertaining  to  the  sale 
of  coal  is  unimportant  in  many  areas.  In  one  region  interest  is  high 
in  cotton,  in  another  in  tobacco,  in  another  cattle,  and  in  another 
wheat.  Nevertheless,  there  are  basic  provisions  that  can  be  general- 
ized and  are  important  in  every  region. 

Two  States  reported  a  sort  of  no-man's-land  in  checking  pre- 
packaged items.  In  one  State,  the  weights  and  measures  official  said 
that  he  did  not  have  enough  money  in  his  budget  to  check  packaged 
candy.  He  quoted  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  saying  that 
they  did  not  have  enough  money  either.  As  a  consequence,  packages 
of  candy,  to  mention  only  one  item,  were  unchecked.  During  a  recent 
Christmas  season,  a  State  official  ran  a  spot  check  and  found  80  percent 
of  the  packaged  candy  shortweight.  In  another  State  whole  car- 
loads of  flour  were  reported  to  have  proven  shortweight.  The  official 
for  that  State  raised  the  question  why  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration did  not  give  more  attention  to  quantity.  Knowing  that  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  is  carried  on  at  the  packaging  plant,  one  won- 
ders why  a  great  deal  more  inspection  could  not  be  handled  more 
effectively  at  the  source. 

Having  attended  three  regional  conferences  and  one  National 
Conference,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  absence  of  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration representatives.  To  an  outside  observer  it  would  appear  that 
food  and  drug,  and  weights  and  measures  officials  have  much  in 
common.  May  I  suggest  that  in  planning  the  program  of  this  Con- 
ference next  year,  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  arrang- 
ing a  joint  morning  or  afternoon  program  with  food  and  drug  officials. 
In  some  States,  the  work  of  weights  and  measures  officials  and  food 
and  drug  inspectors  is  coordinated  under  one  administartion.  And 
one  reason  that  some  State  directors  do  not  get  to  the  National  Con- 
ference every  year  is  that  one  year  they  attend  this  meeting  and  the 
next  year  attend  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  meeting. 

This  concludes  my  report  and  recommendations.  But  it  does  not 
conclude  my  interest  in  weights  and  measures.  In  the  years  ahead 
I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  tell  me  about  changes  in  your 
laws  and  if  you  would  send  your  publications  to  me  and  your  annual 
reports.  I  think  of  my  project  as  a  continuing  one  in  adult  consumer 
education.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  publish  a  series  of  articles 
that  will  be  helpful  not  only  to  consumer-buyers,  but  to  legislators 
and  weights  and  measures  officials. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS,  PRESENTED  BY 
V.  D.  CAMPBELL,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  Nominating  Committee  submits  the  following  report,  including 
nominations  for  office  in  the  National  Conference  to  serve  during  the 
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ensuing  year,  or  until  such  time  as  their  successors  are  elected.  Con- 
sideration was  given  by  the  Committee  to  certain  fundamental  criteria 
upon  which  nominations  should  be  based.   Among  these  were  estab-  ( 
lished  custom,  geographical  distribution,  attendance  records,  previous 
recognition,  and  participation  in  the  work  and  affairs  of  the  Con- 
ference.   Because  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  Conference  Organization 
and  Procedure,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  George  F.  Austin,  Jr.,  who 
has  served  long  and  faithfully  as  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  the 
Committee  has  striven  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  by  nominating  to 
the  several  key  positions,  men  of  recognized  ability,  integrity,  and  i 
interest  in  the  Conference.   As  a  result  of  lengthy  deliberations,  the  ! 
committee  selected  the  following  17  nominees  representing  16  different  i 
States: 

For  Chairman:  J.  P.  McBride,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Vice  Chairmen:  C.  D.  Baucom,  of  North  Carolina;  S.  H.  Cheistie,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey ;  H.  J.  McDade,  of  San  Diego  County,  California ;  R.  W.  Searles, 
of  Medina  County.  Ohio. 

For  Treasurer:  C.  C.  Morgan,  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

For  Chaplain:  J.  H.  Meek,  of  Virginia. 

For  members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  T.  C.  Beck,  of  Oklahoma;  Erling  I 
Hansen,  of  Minnesota  ;  T.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Virginia ;  J.  J.  Leonard,  of  New 
York :  Ralph  Magoffin,  of  South  Carolina  ;  V.  D.  Rogers,  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee :  W.  M.  Saxton,  of  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Clyde  Spry,  of  Iowa ;  N.  P. 
Tilleman.  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  E.  C.  Westwood,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  i 
Utah. 

(Signed) 

V.  D.  Campbell,  Chairman, 
J.  A.  Bernard 

F.  M.  Greene 
J.  Fred  True 

G.  L.  Johnson 
C.  C  Morgan 
L.  E.  Witt 

Committee  on  Nominations. 

( The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  adopted  and  the  officers 
were  elected  unanimously.) 

REPORT  ON  LP  GAS  METER  TESTING 

1.  PROGRESS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  TEST  SETUP 

By  W.  S.  Bussey,  Chief.  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  National  \ 

Bureau  of  Standards 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  National  Conference  lias  been  considering 
the  matter  of  measuring  liquefied  petroleum  gas  with  fluid  meters  for 
many  years,  the  subject  having  been  presented  first  in  a  series  of 
papers  at  the  30th  National  Conference  in  1940,  and  subsequently  at 
several  other  Conferences.  Beginning  in  1952,  the  Committee  on 
Specifications  and  Tolerances  decided  that  thinking  on  the  subject  i 
had  crystallized  to  the  point  where  the  preparation  of  a  code  of 
specifications,  tolerances,  and  regulations  for  liquefied  petroleum  gas 
liquid-measuring  devices  should  be  undertaken. 

Following  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  offered  its  full  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance, and  shortly  thereafter  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Associa- 
tion also  offered  its  assistance.  Mr.  Adam  Rumoshosky  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  was  instrumental  in  setting  up,  in  Octo- 
ber 1954,  the  Cooperative  Committee  on  Proving  LPG  Liquid  Meter- 
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ing  Systems,  which  was  thereafter  referred  to  as  "The  Cooperative 
Committee,"  to  study  the  numerous  problems  prevailing  and  to  offer 
a  means  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  several  organized  groups 
participating  in  the  program. 

In  line  with  the  desires  of  the  Cooperative  Committee  and  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association  and  its  mem- 
ber companies,  various  types  of  LP  Gas  provers  were  constructed,  and 
a  large  number  of  experimental  tests  were  made.  A  full  report  of 
that  activity  was  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and 
Tolerances,  and  a  Tentative  Code  for  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid- 
Measuring  Devices  was  developed  and  presented  to  the  41st  National 
Conference  for  action  last  year. 

The  Tentative  Code  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  but  study  in 
this  area  has  continued  without  interruption.  Industry,  weights  and 
measures  officials,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  have  con- 
tinued to  make  investigations,  experiments,  and  tests.  Much  has  been 
learned  during  the  past  12  months.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
additional  information  and  data  are  essential. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  with  which  we  are  still  con- 
fronted is  the  matter  of  delivering  the  liquefied  petroleum  gas  into 
receiving  vessels  without  the  use  of  vapor-return,  or  pressure-equaliz- 
ing lines.  The  desired  goal  is  to  be  able  to  deliver  to  a  container  an 
additional  quantity  of  product  without  returning  any  of  the  original 
quantity  to  the  supply  vessel.  I  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  anyone 
is  certain  that  he  has  all  of  the  answers  to  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  problem.  Much  work  has  been  done  and  many  things  have  been 
learned.  Various  oil  companies,  meter  manufacturers,  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  distributors,  and  State  and  local  officials,  particularly 
in  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  Kansas  and  North  Carolina,  have 
been  doing  experimental  work  in  this  area.  I  am  confident  that  this 
effort  will  continue  until  the  difficulties  are  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  industry,  weights  and  measures  officials,  and  the  consumer. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Specifica- 
tions and  Tolerances  that  more  data,  both  practical  and  technical, 
are  needed.  The  committee  has  offered  a  temporary  solution  to  the 
problem  in  order  that  the  Tentative  Code  might  be  offered  for  final 
adoption  at  this  time,  without  imposing  unnecessary  hardships  or 
restrictions  upon  anyone. 

As  indicated  previously,  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  provers.  Many  types  of  provers  have 
been  built  and  experimented  with.  Satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  in  numerous  different  ways.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, basing  its  decision  upon  the  majority  opinion  of  the  engineers 
and  scientists  working  in  this  field  and  upon  its  own  desire  to  produce 
a  reasonably  simple  and  equally  practical  piece  of  equipment,  lias  had 
constructed  an  experimental  prover  of  the  volumetric  type.  This 
prover  is  actually  a  composite  of  all  other  volumetric  provers  built  by 
industry  and  weights  and  measures  officials.  Many  of  you  have  seen 
this  prover.   Mr.  Jensen  will  tell  you  more  about  it  later. 

Getting  back  to  the  problem  of  delivering  product  into  the  con- 
sumer's receiving  vessel  and  at  the  same  time  making  certain  that 
none  of  the  product  which  the  consumer  already  has  is  lost  to  hi m,  we 
have  set  up  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  an  experimental 
project  (see  figure  1).   Some  of  you  have  seen  it.   This  project  com- 
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Figure  1.    Special  NBS  experimental  LPG  installation. 

prises  four  liquefied  petroleum  gas  tanks,  the  necessary  pumps,  meter, 
vapor  separator,  and  various  fittings  and  accessories. 

With  the  equipment  we  now  have,  we  can  transfer  product  from  one 
tank  to  another,  using  any  of  the  various  methods  that  have  been 
suggested  as  having  possibilities.  We  can  accomplish  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "top-fill,"  "vapor-fill,"  and  "spray-fill."  We  can  also 
"bottom-fill."  We  have  means  for  using  the  "ejector"  (sometimes 
called  "injector"  or  "eductor").  This  is  the  filling  method  that  Mr. 
C.  D.  Baucom  of  North  Carolina  has  been  experimenting  with  for 
several  months.  We  can  also  control  rates  of  delivery,  temperatures, 
and  pressures. 

We  have  the  tanks  arranged  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays  through  use  of  specially  selected  paints.  We  also  have  arrange- 
ments for  steam-heating  and  cooling  with  dry  ice,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  produce  extreme  differentials  in  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures. We  believe  that  we  are  prepared  to  reproduce  almost  any 
commercial  condition  that  we  have  heard  of,  or  that  anyone  has 
suggested. 

We  had  several  people  from  the  liquefied  petroleum  gas  industry 
visit  us  on  May  16,  1957.  They  made  several  very  helpful  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  incorporated  or  are  being  incorporated 
in  our  setup.  If  any  of  you  have  additional  ideas  or  suggestions,  we 
would  be  happy  to  receive  them. 

We  especially  wish  to  recognize  and  thank  the  many  persons,  firms, 
and  committees  that  have  cooperated  with  us  so  generously  in  this 
project.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention  individually,  and  I  am 
sure  that  any  list  that  I  might  make  up  would  be  incomplete.  I  do 
feel  that  I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  failed  to  mention  at  least 
two  companies  that  have  contributed  through  the  loan  of  exceptionally 
large  amounts  of  equipment,  engineering  knowledge,  and  advice. 
These  are  the  Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corporation  and  the  Downing- 
town  Iron  Works.  Of  course,  we  have  depended  upon  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  and  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association  to  help 
coordinate  our  activity.    Every  suggestion  that  they  or  we  have  made 
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to  any  firm  or  individual  concerning  necessary  pieces  of  equipment 
has  met  with  very  prompt  response.  Without  this  generous  co- 
operation and  assistance,  we  would  not  have  the  experimental  setup 
that  we  do  have  today.  Now  that  we  do  have  it,  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue its  operation  until  this  difficult  problem  is  solved,  if  that  is 
humanly  possible. 

We  are  informed  that  several  oil  companies  and  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  distributors  are  planning  their  own  individual  experiments  in 
several  sections  of  the  country  during  the  coming  summer  months. 
It  is  our  hope  that  all  efforts  will  be  coordinated  and  that  all  of  the 
information  acquired  will  be  pooled  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all 
concerned.    I  am  confident  that  much  additional  knowledge  will  be 

We  are  informed  that  several  oil  companies  and  liquefied  petroleum 
of  this  troublesome  problem  will  be  forthcoming. 

2.  THE  NBS  LP  GAS  METER  PROVER 

By  M.  W.  Jensen,  Assistant  Chief,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

(Mr.  Jensen  described  the  development  of  the  53-gallon  prover  for 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  liquid-measuring  devices  (see  figure  2)  de- 
signed by  staff  members  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  with 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  representatives  of  meter  manufacturers  and 
the  LP  Gas  industry.  He  explained  the  testing  procedure  used  by 
the  Bureau  and  told  of  the  tests  made  on  the  Bureau  grounds  and  in 
Florida  and  Virginia  to  appraise  the  prover  and  procedure.  Mr. 
Jensen  informed  the  Conference  that  a  prover  of  the  NBS  design 
was  now  available  commercially,  and  that  the  recommended  cali- 


Figure  2.    NBS  mobile  LPG  liquid-meter  prover. 
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brating  procedure  for  the  prover  and  testing  procedure  for  com- 
mercial devices  were  being  composed  and  soon  would  be  distributed 
for  comment.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIFICATIONS  AND 
TOLERANCES,  PRESENTED  BY  R.  E.  MEEK, 
CHAIRMAN,  AND  DISCUSSION  THEREON 

Preliminary  Committee  work  was  carried  on  by  continuous  cor- 
respondence since  the  close  of  the  41  st  National  Conference.  The 
Committee  met  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  January  17  and  18,  1957,  for  oral  discussion  on  all  pend- 
ing items.  Statements  and  reports  were  received  from  several  I 
weights  and  measures  officials  and  others  relating  to  particular 
items,  and  initial  preparation  was  made  for  the  Tentative  Report. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  and  wide  distribution  on  March  18, 
1957,  of  its  Tentative  Report,  the  Conference  Committee  on  Speci-  ; 
ficatioiis  and  Tolerances  has  maintained  continuing  contact  among 
its  members  through  the  medium  of  letter  correspondence,  and  has 
given  serious  study  and  consideration  to  all  comments  and  sugges- 
tions received  on  subjects  included  in  the  Tentative  Report,  and  on 
other  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

All  day  Sunday,  June  2,  and  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  3,  | 
were  given  to  open  hearings.  These  were  attended  by  many  weights 
and  measures  officials  and  representatives  of  industry  and  business. 
The  Committee  is  sincerely  appreciative  of  the  excellent  attendance  at 
its  open  meetings  and  for  the  many  helpful  suggestions  made  during 
those  meetings.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  now  has 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  advice  of  many  qualified  individuals 
and  groups,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  those  opinions  and  its  own 
judgment  that  the  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  Con-  j 
ference  consideration  and  action. 

[  Secretary's  Note :  As  each  individual  recommendation  or  item  was  presented, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  adopted.  Such  motions  prevailed  in  all 
cases.] 

GENERAL  CODE 

G-D.  18.  Proiart  Ixdicatixg  or  Recordix^g  Elemextts. — During 
the  open  meetings  preceding  this  Conference,  the  Committee  became 
aware  that  there  exists  considerable  confusion  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "Primary  Indicating  Element"  and 
"Primary  Recording  Element."  Accordingly  it  is  recommended  that 
paragraph  G-D.  18  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

G-D.  18.  Primary  Indicating  or  Recording  Elements. — The  term  "primary" 
is  applied  to  those  principal  indicating  elements  (visual)  and  recording  ele- 
ments that  are  designed  to,  or  may,  be  used  by  the  operator  in  the  normal 
commercial  use  of  a  weighing  or  measuring  device  in  which  such  elements  are 
incorporated.  The  term  "primary"  is  applied  to  any  element  or  elements  that 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  arriving  at  the  sale  representation  when 
the  device  is  used  commercially.  (Examples  of  primary  elements  are  the 
visual  indicators  on  meters  or  scales  not  equipped  with  ticket  printers  or  other 
recording  elements,  and  both  the  visual  indicators  and  the  ticket  printers  or  . 
other  recording  elements  on  meters  or  scales  so  equipped.)  The  term  "primary" 
is  not  applied  to  such  auxiliary  elements  as,  for  example,  the  totalizing  regis- 
ter or  predetermined-stop  mechanism  on  a  meter  or  the  means  for  producing 
a  running  record  of  successive  weighing  operations,  these  elements  being 
supplementary  to  those  that  are  the  determining  factors  in  sales  representations 
of  individual  deliveries  or  weights. 
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SCALE  CODE 


1.  Maximum  Value  of  Minimum  Graduated  Interval  on  Large- 
j     Capacity  Scales.    This  matter  was  treated  in  the  Tentative  Report 
of  the  Committee,  wherein  several  possibilities  were  suggested.  As 
a  result  of  testimony  presented  during  the  open  Committee  hearing 
j     and  a  positive  suggestion  made  by  a  group  of  large-capacity  scale 
manufacturers,  the  Committee  iioav  recommends  that  there  be^  added 
to  the  Scale  Code  nonretroactive  regulations  R.  4.  6.,  R.  4.  6.  1.,  R.  4. 
6.  2.,  R.  4.  7.,  R.  4.  7.  1.,  and  R.  4.  7.  2.,  as  follows : 
R.  4.  6.  On  Crane  Scales. 

R.  4.  6.  1.  Weighbeam  Type. — The  value  of  the  minimum  graduated  interval 
j      on  the  weighbeam  elements  of  a  weighbeam-type  crane  seale  shall  be  not  <in<tt< ■■/■ 
than  0.05  percent  of  the  nominal  capacity  of  the  scale 
R.  4.  6.  2.  Atjtomatic-Indicatixg  Type. — The  value  of  the  minimum  gradu- 
!      ated  interval  on  the  reading-face  elements  of  an  automatic-indicating  type 
crane  scale  shall  be  not  greater  than  0.2  percent  of  the  reading-face  capacity. 

R.  4.  7.    Ox  Large-Capacity  Scales  Other  Than  Livestock.  Animal,  Ve- 
hicle, Wheel-Load,  Axle-Load,  Hand-Operated  Graix  Hopper,  axd  Crane 
I  Scales. 

R.  4.  7.  1.  Weighbeam  Type. — The  value  of  the  minimum  graduated  interval 
on  the  main  weighbeam  elements  and  on  the  tare  weighbeam  elements  of  large- 
capacity  scales  other  than  livestock,  animal,  vehicle,  wheel-load,  axle-load, 
hand-operated  grain  hopper,  and  crane  scales  shall  be  not  greater  than  0.05 
percent  of  the  nominal  capacity  of  the  scale,  or  one-fourth  pound,  whichever 

I      is  greater,  and  in  any  case  not  greater  than  50  pounds. 

R.  4.  7.  2.  Automatic-Indicating  Type. — The  value  of  the  minimum  gradu- 
ated interval  on  the  reading-face  elements  of  large-capacity  automatic-indicating 
scales  other  than  livestock,  animal,  vehicle,  wheel-load,  axle-load,  hand-operated 

i  grain  hopper,  and  crane  scales  shall  be  not  greater  than  0.1  precent  of  the 
nominal  capacity  of  the  scale,  or  one-fourth  pound,  whichever  is  greater,  and 
in  any  case  not  greater  than  50  pounds. 

Mr.  Saxders  :  Some  of  the  scale  manufacturers  would  like  to  sug- 
gest the  changing  of  the  word  "nominal"  in  R.  4.  7.  2.  to  make  it  more 
definitive  so  it  can  be  better  understood.  This  was  discussed  when 
i  the  recommendation  came  from  this  group.  They  would  like  to  have 
the  word  "nominal"  changed  to  something  which  would  tie  in  with  the 
chart  capacity. 

Mr.  Gehrixger  :  I  want  to  say  that  a  lot  of  time  has  been  spent  on 
this  matter.  The  manufacturers  have  been  a  little  dilatory  in  doing 
the  job  that  should  have  been  done  on  it.  The  Specifications  and 
Tolerances  Committee  has  been  very  tolerant  and  has  given  us  every 
opportunity.  I  think  we  at  ere  a  little  misguided  on  the  first  proposi- 
tion that  we  put  out.  Understand,  the  scale  manufacturers  can  meet 
these  regulations  very  nicely.  We  are  a  little  worried,  however,  that 
it  will  be  possible,  with  the  regulations  as  written,  to  have  a  very  large 
graduation  on  a  scale  that  is  used  to  weigh  commodities.  For  in- 
stance, on  a  hopper  scale,  it  would  be  possible  to  include  in  the  nomi- 
nal capacity  of  the  scale,  counterpoise  weights  furnished  with  the 
scale.  There  could  be  a  50-pound  dial  graduation,  by  furnishing 
enough  counterpoise  weights.  In  weighing,  the  dial  would  be  used  at 
all  times.  We  are  concerned  about  that.  We  think  it  is  too  loose. 
We  would  like  for  the  nominal  capacity  to  be  changed  to  either 
"total  chart  capacity,"  or  "dial  chart  capacity,  including  drop 
weights."    You  may  say  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  "counter- 

;     poise  weights"  and  "drop  weights,"  but  a  drop  weight  will  always 

i      indicate  on  a  dial  chart- 
Basically,  the  manufacturers  hope  that  the  regulation  can  be 
changed  to  "chart  capacity,  including  drop  weights.*'  rather  than 
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"nominal  capacity,"  which  would  then  eliminate  the  use  of  "bottle 
weights,"  etc.,  in  trying-  to  increase  the  capacity,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  large  minimum  graduation.  That  is  basically  what  we  are  con- 
cerned about.  As  I  say,  we  can  meet  these  regulations.  They  are  no 
trouble  to  us.  ~ 

Is  Mr.  Hem  of  the  Toledo  Scale  Company  here?  He  was  also  in 
on  this.  We  are  throwing  this  out  for  your  consideration. 

(Mr.  Hem  did  not  respond.) 

We  pulled  a  fast  one  on  the  Specifications  and  Tolerances  Com- 
mittee by  not  getting  in  our  final  suggestions  until  very  late  this 
morning  and  I  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  Baucom:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a  motion  before  the  house 
to  change  this  regulation  ? 

Chairman  :  No,  just  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  I  think  the  suggestion  is  well  taken.  It  means  a  lot 
when  you  try  to  analyze  it.  Of  course,  it  was  brought  up  here  very 
quickly,  but  it  sounds  good  to  me.  I,  therefore,  move  that  we  substi- 
tute Mr.  Gehringers  version  for  the  word  "nominal"  in  this  large- 
capacity  scale  regulation. 

Chairman  :  We  have  had  a  motion  and  support  to  amend  the  com- 
mittee recommendation.   Mr.  Baucom,  state  your  amendment,  please. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  I  move  that  we  substitute  for  the  word  "nominal" 
the  version  that  he  recommended,  "chart  capacity  with  drop  weights 
only." 

Mr.  Meek  :  This  is  a  matter  that  the  committee  has  had  under 
study  for  more  than  a  year.  The  scale  industry  requested  last  year 
that  no  definite  language  be  written  into  the  code  because  they  wanted 
time  to  study  it.  They  did  come  up  with  some  suggestions  a  few 
months  ago.  Those  suggestions  were  not  the  same  as  are  incorporated 
into  the  specific  language  that  we  are  now  recommending.  The 
recommendations  that  I  have  just  read  to  you  this  morning  were  pre- 
sented to  the  S&T  Committee  at  its  opening  hearing  by  one  of  the 
scale  people  who  said  that  he  did  represent  eight  of  the  largest  scale 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Not  until  I  came  into  this  room  this 
morning  did  I  know  what  the  recommendations  were  that  Mr. 
Gehringer  has  submitted  to  this  Conference.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  the  committee  together  to  consider  his  proposal. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  never  believed  in  acting  hastily  on  an  important 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  never  before  had  any  re- 
quirements in  the  code  on  the  value  of  the  minimum  graduated  inter- 
vals for  the  types  of  scales  that  this  proposal  is  intended  to  cover.  I 
certainly  believe  this  to  be  a  good  start.  Yes,  they  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements and  go  beyond  that,  but  certainly  this  is  worth  a  trial 
period  of  at  least  one  year.  The  S&T  Committee  can  study  this 
matter  and  consult  with  the  scale  people  and  come  up  with  a  further 
amendment  if  necessary.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  motion  to 
amend  be  defeated. 

Chairman:  Any  further  comment?  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? We  are  voting  on  the  amendment  to  the  committee  recom- 
mendation. 

(Mr.  Baueom's  motion  to  amend  was  defeated.) 
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Mr.  Baucom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  committee 
motion.  Gentlemen,  we  have  operated  for  30  years,  to  my  knowledge, 
with  a  maximum  graduation  of  20  pounds.  Here  we  are  now  chang- 
ing all  those  minimum  graduations  if  I  understand  it  correctly.  Have 
I  got  it  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Meek  :  I  am  afraid  you  have,  Mr.  Baucom.  This  covers  only 
the  types  of  scales  not  heretofore  covered.  It  does  not  change  the 
others  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  What  does  the  50  pounds  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Meek  :  To  those  scales  that  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been, 
covered  in  the  present  code. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  Our  definition  of  a  large-capacity  scale  is  500  pounds. 
If  you  use  it  for  certain  purposes,  would  you  get  50  pounds  tolerance 
on  a  500-pound  scale  ?  I  am  getting  confused  on  the  thing.  I  believe 
in  small  tolerances  for  devices  and  a  large  tolerance  for  human  error, 
but  I  don't  believe  in  large  tolerances  for  mechanical  error.  I  am 
getting  confused. 

Mr.  Meek  :  I  might  call  your  attention  to  K.  4.  7.  and  ask  you  to 
read  it  again.  The  scales  named  therein  are  presently  covered  by  the 
code  and  are  specifically  excluded  from  these  new  amendments.  It 
would  not  change  the  requirements  for  those  particular  types  of  scales 
in  the  least.    Those  that  are  now  20  pounds  will  remain  20  pounds. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  All  right,    I  will  withdraw  my  comments. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  committee  recommendation  carried.) 

2.  /Specific  Requirements  for  Automatic  Hopper  /Scales.  Under 
the  terms  of  Handbook  44,  automatic  hopper  scales  are  covered,  but 
without  specific  mention.  In  order  that  such  scales  be  covered  spe- 
cifically, the  following  recommendations  are  made : 

Add  a  new  definition  for  automatic  grain  hopper  scales,  to  be  num- 
bered D.  25.  2.,  and  renumber  and  modify  the  side  title  of  present 
definition  D.  25.  so  that  the  definitions  for  grain  hopper  scales  will 
read  as  follows : 

D.  25.    Hopper  Scales. 

D.  25.  1.  Hand-Operated  Grain. — One  adapted  to  the  manual  weighing  of 
variable  loads  of  grain. 

D.  25.  2.  Automatic. — One  adapted  to  the  automatic  weighing  of  bulk  com- 
modity in  successive  drafts  of  predetermined  amounts.  (This  is  not  an  "auto- 
matic-indicating scale"  as  defined  in  D.  7.) 

Add  a  new  paragraph,  to  be  numbered  P.  1.  2.  6.,  and  to  read  as 
follows : 

P.  1.  2.  6.  For  Automatic  Hopper  Scales. — The  maximum  maintenance  SR 
shall  be  (a)  0.  15  percent  of  the  minimum  draft  the  scale  is  designed  to  weigh 
automatically,  (b)  the  value  of  two  of  the  minimum  graduated  intervals  on  the 
weighbeam,  or  (c)  40  pounds,  whichever  is  less.  The  maximum  acceptance 
SR  shall  be  one-half  the  maximum  maintenance  SR.  (On  a  scale  the  capacity 
of  which  is  rated  in  bushels,  the  "minimum  draft  the  scale  is  designed  to  weigh 
automatically"  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  30  pounds  per  bushel. ) 

And  add  "P.  1.  2.  6."  to  the  series  of  exceptions  in  P.  1.  2.  1. 

3.  Statement  of  Tolerances  for  Small-Capacity  Scales  in  Decimal 
Fractions  of  Pounds.  There  are  now  being  manufactured  and  sold, 
small-capacity  scales  with  indicating  elements  graduated  in  decimal 
fractions  of  the  pound  rather  than,  as  has  been  customary,  in  ounces 
and  fractions  of  ounces.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  inspectors 
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testing  scales  of  this  type,  the  Committee  recommends  an  amendment  i 
to  Table  6  that  merely  Supplements  the  values  now  shown,  by  adding  j 
equivalent  values  in  the  decimal  system,  as  follows : 

Table  6.    Basic  maintenance  tolerances,  on  underregistration  and  on  over- 
registration,    FOR    SMALL-CAPACITY    SCALES,    EXCEPT    UNCOMPENSATED    SPRING  I 
SCALES,     PRESCRIPTION     SCALES,     JEWELERS'     SCALES,     CREAM-TEST    SCALES,    AND  I 
MOISTURE-TEST  SCALES 


Known  test  load 

Tolerance    on  ratio 
test 

Tolerance  on  weigh- 
beam,  reading- 
face,    and  unit- 
weight  indications 

lb 

oz 

lb 

oz 

lb 

i 
i 

Me 

0.  004 

Me 

0.  004 

z  ana  o 

Me 

.  004 

Ms 

.  008 

4  to  7,  incl 

Ms 

.  008 

Me 

.  012 

8  to  14,  incl  

% 

.  016 

% 

.  023 

15  to  23,  incl  

Me 

.  020 

}i 

.  031 

24  to  29,  incl  

% 

.  023 

M 

.  031 

30  to  39,  incl  

% 

.  023 

% 

.  039 

40  to  49,  incl  

Me 

.  027 

% 

.  039 

50  to  59,  incl  

% 

.  031 

3A 

.  047 

60  to  74,  incl  

% 

.  039 

l 

.  062 

75  to  89,  incl  

% 

.  047 

l 

.  062 

90  to  99  incl  

% 

.  055 

.  078 

100  and  over 

1  oz  per 

.  062  lb 

1M  oz  per 

.  0941b 

100  lb 

per  100  lb 

100  lb 

per  100  lb 

4.  Uncompensated  Spring  Scales.  Several  manufacturers  of  spring 
scales  have  informed  the  Committee  that,  because  of  critical  material 
shortages,  they  will  be  unable  to  furnish  scales  in  compliance  with 
the  tolerance  requirements  of  table  6  of  the  Scale  Code  if,  as  now  j 
provided,  table  7  is  deleted  on  July  1,  1957.   The  Committee  is  reluc-  j 
tant  to  recommend  a  postponement  of  this  effective  date;  however,  it  j 
is  constrained,  by  force  of  circumstance,  from  adhering  to  the  original  i 
date  and  thus  throwing  the  scale  industry  into  a  state  of  confusion,  j 

The  Committee  feels  that,  with  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  I 
spring  scale  manufacturers,  this  situation  can  surely  be  corrected  j 
within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  accordingly  recommends  as  j 
follows : 

Change  "1957"  to  "1958"  wherever  it  appears  in  paragraphs  D.  10.,  | 
T.  1.  3.  2.  (including  table  7) ,  and  K.  5. 

LIQUID-MEASURING  DEVICE  CODE 

1.  S.  3.  6.  Unit-Price  Indication. — The  41st  National  Conference,  j 
in  1956,  amended  the  text  of  paragraph  S.  3.  6.  of  the  Liquid-Measur-  1 
ing  Device  Code,  expanding,  to  some  extent,  the  coverage  of  this  i 
specification.  The  side  title  of  this  paragraph  should  also  have  been 
expanded  to  better  describe  the  contents.  The  Committee  recommends  j 
that  the  side  title  of  paragraph  S.  3.  6.  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

5.  3.  6.    Unit-Price  and  Product-Identity  Display. 

2.  "Visigages." — In  its  report  to  the  41st  National  Conference,  the  | 
Committee  recommended  the  deletion  of  specification  S.  10.  2.  Ini- 
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tial  Operating  Condition.  The  Conference  voted  down  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee.  Nothing  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  has  caused  it  to  change  its  opinion  on 
this  matter — an  opinion  expressed  in  its  report  in  1956,  a  part  of 
which  is  quoted  below : 

Having  determined  that  the  "visigage"  provides  little  or  no  service  to  the 
weights  and  measures  official,  and  practically  no  protection  to  the  consumer, 
and  that  the  customer  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  its  existence,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  paragraph  S.  10  2.  of  the  Code  for  Liquid-Measuring  Devices  be 
deleted,  and  that  paragraph  S.  10.  3.  be  renumbered  to  become  S.  10.  2. 

Although  the  above-quoted  paragraph  still  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  the  Committee,  it  believes  it  improper  for  it  to  recommend  a  reversal 
of  last  year's  Conference  action  with  respect  to  this  specification  and 
that  any  proposal  for  such  reversal  must  come  from  the  floor  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Kerlin  :  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should  like  to  offer  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Liquid-Measuring  Device  Code  be 
amended  by  deleting  paragraph  S.  10.2.  and  renumbering  paragraph 
S.  10.3  as  S.  10.2.,  and  thus  removing  the  requirement  for  so-called 
"visigages"  on  retail  motor-fuel  devices.  This  motion  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  1956  recommendation  of  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Specifications  and  Tolerances,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  so  move. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

Mr.  Wright  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Kerlin's  motion.  Last  year,  as  you  know,  the 
Specifications  and  Tolerances  Committee  did  recommend  that  the  re- 
quirement of  the  visigage  or  sight  glass  be  eliminated.  At  the  time 
of  that  motion,  on  a  rising  vote,  the  proposal  was  defeated  by  this 
Conference.  The  objection  offered  by  those  who  wanted  to  retain  the 
visigage  was  "we  are  not  convinced  that  the  visigage  does  not  render 
service." 

Personally,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
now  is  to  simply  lay  a  statement  before  you  representing  the  views 
of  the  gasoline  pump  manufacturers  to  indicate  that  its  usefulness 
has  passed.  There  are  two  general  aspects  to  this  problem,  one  con- 
cerning quantity,  or  measurement,  and  the  other  has  to  do  with  quality. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  quantity  and  measurement  but  not  with 
quality.  We  had  a  demonstration  in  this  hotel  last  Tuesday  that 
showed  that  the  computer  head  on  the  pump  would  indicate  a  void. 
It  will  do  what  the  visigage  would  do.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
meetings  throughout  the  year,  with  your  various  weights  and  measures 
groups,  and  we  have  tried  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  gasoline 
pump  manufacturers'  and  industry's  position.  I  speak  only  for  the 
gasoline  pump  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Birkin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  A.  P.  I.,  is  here 
and  can  supplement  what  I  have  to  say.  This  concerns  the  actual 
manufacture  of  the  pump.  We  have  made  available  a  record  of  the 
meeting  where  this  was  discussed.  That  record  covers  almost  every 
point  concerning  the  visigage.  Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy,  whose  experience 
and  opinions  I  thoroughly  respect,  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  hose  is 
drained,  the  visigage  would  show  a  void.  He  is  correct  in  this  state- 
ment, although  there  are  conditions,  which  have  been  demonstrated 
at  this  Conference,  where  the  hose  was  drained  and  it  did  not  show  up 
on  the  visigage.    The  visigage,  itself,  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It 
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is  an  obsolete  part  of  the  equipment.  Everything  that  it  does,  from 
the  standpoint  of  weight's  and  measures,  is  fully  protected  by  the  com- 
puter jump.  It  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  user  of  pumps  to  leave  the  visigage  in  the  pump. 
We,  therefore,  want  to  express  our  endorsement  of  Mr.  Kerlin's  motion 
and  ask  that  you  support  it  in  your  voting. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  get  in  Dutch. 
The  industry  is  going  to  be  surprised  and  my  good  friends  in  weights 
and  measures  are  going  to  be  surprised.    Since  last  year,  very  secre-  1 
tively,  I  have  conducted  an  investigation.   After  the  last  Conference,  , 
Mr.  Theon  Wright  wrote  a  very  hot  article.    He  criticized  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  and  some  , 
others  because  they  flooded  the  meeting  with  votes.    This  year  I  want 
to  say  to  everybody  here  that  my  men — I  have  got  a  few  here — have 
been  told  that  they  may  vote  as  they  see  fit.    They  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  visigage.    I  don't  care  which.    I  have  con- 
ducted a  valid  investigation,  strictly  from  a  weights  and  measures 
angle. 

The  last  one  I  questioned  was  my  wife.  I  said,  "Do  you  know  what 
a  visigage  is?''  She  said,  "What?"  I  said,  "A  visigage."  She  said, 
"No,  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Eecently  there  were  some  men  in  my  office  and  I  asked  them  if  they 
knew  what  a  visigage  was  and  they  said,  "Yes,  it  is  that  thing  that  I 
spins  around."    I  said,  "What  does  it  mean  ?"    They  said,  "Nothing." 

I  hate  to  say  this  because  last  year,  and  two  years  ago,  I  got  up  and 
I  argued.  I  guess  I  have  to  pull  in  my  wings.  If  I  should  vote  to 
retain  the  visigage  I  believe  my  12  or  13  men  would  vote  for  its  elimi- 
nation. As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  require  the  visigage  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  McBrtde  :  I  think  it  has  been  fairly  demonstrated  to  the  mem- 
bership here  as  to  what  the  use  of  the  visigage  is  now.  It  had  a  useful 
period  sometime  back,  but  in  view  of  other  things,  the  visigage  has 
perhaps  become  ornamental.  I  had  sort  of  a  hidden  reason  that  I 
hoped  it  might  be  retained.  I  also  recognize  that  I  have  no  right  to 
expect  its  retention.  I  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  great 
value. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  rising 
vote. 

Dr.  Lashof  :  Can  you  see  the  computer  jump  just  as  you  see  the 
visigage  ? 

(The  answer  corning  from  the  floor  was  "Yes.") 

Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy:  I  said  I  made  a  personal  investigation.  I 
don't  believe  in  the  computer  jump.  The  fill  tank  is  on  the  right  i 
hand  side  of  the  rear  fender  of  my  car.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  get 
out  of  the  car  in  time  to  see  that  computer  jump.  In  the  last  three 
months  I  have  never  succeeded.  Whether  the  computer  jumps  or  not, 
I  don't  know ;  but  the  visigage,  as  it  is  today,  is  no  good  to  anybody 
who  is  going  to  look  at  it  because  it  is  too  cloudy. 

Mr.  Batjcom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  explain  my  vote.  Our 
law  says  that  any  reprehensible  practice  shall  be  prohibited,  but  I  j 
have  not  supported  the  visigage  requirement  on  that  basis.    I  am 
supporting  it  in  defense  of  the  operator  whom  I  am  going  to  put  in 
jail  if  he  gives  short  measure.   How  does  the  operator  know  his  pump  j 
is  working  properly  without  some  visible  means?    The  jump  is  not 
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sufficient.  I  do  not  accept  that  as  being  a  cure-all.  As  far  as  North 
Carolina  is  concerned,  you  will  have  to  continue  to  put  the  visigage 
on  it  until  you  come  up  with  something  better. 

The  pump  companies  should  have  offered  something  as  a  substitute 
which  is  better  and  that  will  carry  out  the  original  intent.  I  have 
no  alternative.  It  is  written  in  my  law  that  visible  means  shall  be 
provided  for  showing  the  proper  working  condition.  I  will  have  to 
get  the  law  changed,  and  it  will  take  2  years,  if  not  4  or  6,  to  do  that. 
So  you  will  just  have  to  go  along  with  it. 

(On  a  rising  vote,  Mr.  Kerlin's  motion  was  adopted  64  to  41.) 

3.  N.  1.  3.  Special  Tests. — To  make  the  requirements  of  the  last 
sentence  in  paragraph  N.  1.  3.  completely  consistent,  amend  the  sen- 
tence by  changing  the  figure  "50"  to  "75"  both  times  it  appears. 

TOLERANCES  FOR  WHOLESALE  LIQUID-MEASURING  DEVICES — VEHICLE-TANK  METERS 

As  requested  by  the  Conference,  the  Committee  has  studied  the 
tolerance  structures  for  wholesale  liquid-measuring  devices  and  ve- 
hicle-tank meters.  For  the  information  of  the  Committee  during  the 
planning  stages  of  the  study,  data  pertaining  to  testing  equipment 
and  procedures  were  requested  of  and  received  from  many  jurisdic- 
tions. Such  information  was  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  and  in  its  analysis  of  current  equipment 
and  practices.  The  Committee  learned  that  in  many  instances  there 
still  exists  an  insufficiency  of  adequate  testing  equipment  and  that 
there  are  wide  variations  in  test  methods. 

For  specific  information  with  respect  to  meter  performance,  a 
definite  study  was  planned.  This  study  consisted  of  a  series  of  pre- 
cise tests  conducted  in  six  separate  areas,  each  representing  a  weights 
and  measures  jurisdiction,  under  normal  field  conditions.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  tests  was  to  determine,  quantitatively,  the  actual  de- 
partures from  zero  error  in  commercial  devices  when  these  are  tested 
according  to  recommended  procedures. 

The  jurisdictions  selected  were  chosen  because  (1)  they  were  geo- 
graphically convenient  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  (2)  they  are 
equipped  with  adequate  testing  equipment  for  testing  the  devices, 
and  (3)  they  are  conducting  regular  testing  programs  on  the  devices. 
In  order  that  any  variations  in  standards  would  not  affect  the  results, 
the  standards  of  the  jurisdictions  were  used  in  the  tests. 

All  tests  were  conducted  by  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  with  the  assistance  of  at  least  one  weights  and  measures 
official  from  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  tests  were  made,  and  the 
following  procedures  were  adhered  to  in  every  detail : 

For  Vehicle-Tank  Meters 

1.  Wet  prover  and  drain  prescribed  period. 

2.  100-gallon  full  flow  (normal  operating  rate). 

3.  Repeat  100-gallon  full  flow. 

4.  100-gallon  slow  (as  per  N.  2.  1.,  Vehicle-Tank  Code). 

5.  Repeat  100-gallon  slow. 

6.  100-gallon  split  compartment.  (Test  was  started  drawing  from  a  com- 
partment with  less  than  100  gallons  of  product.  When  lack  of  product  caused 
the  meter  to  stop  completely,  supply  line  to  the  empty  compartment  was  closed 
and,  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  practicable,  the  supply  line  to  a  full  com- 
partment was  opened.) 
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For  Loading  Rack  Meters 


1.  Wet  prover  and  drain  prescribed  period. 

2.  Either  500-  or  750-gallon  (depending  on  size  of  prover  used  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion) full  flow. 

3.  Repeat  full  flow. 

4.  Either  500-  or  750-gallon  slow  (as  per  N.  1.  3.,  Liquid-Measuring  Device 
Code). 

5.  If  large  difference  between  slow  test  and  full  flow  test,  repeat  slow  test. 

All  operating  conditions  were  carefully  controlled  during  the  tests. 
A  %-second  stop  watch  was  used  to  determine  rate  of  How.  The 
results  of  the  tests  are  summarized  below. 

Vehicle-Tank  Meters.    50  meters  tested. 

Normal  Test.  Average  numerical  error  without  regard  to  signs  (  +  or  — ) 
was  46.7  cubic  inches,  whereas  the  average  error  when  signs  are  considered 
was  —5.2  cubic  inches  on  100-gallon  test. 

Thirty  of  50  meters  had  minus  error  with  average  of  —43.3  cubic  inches. 

Twenty  of  50  meters  had  +  error  with  average  of  +51.9  cubic  inches. 

Slow  Flow  Test.  Average  numerical  error  without  regard  to  signs  was 
62.1  cubic  inches,  whereas  average  error  when  signs  are  considered  was  —9.2 
cubic  inches  on  100-gallon  test. 

Thirty  of  54  meters  had  minus  error  with  average  of  —59.4  cubic  inches. 

Twenty  of  50  meters  had  4-  error  with  average  of  4-66.2  cubic  inches. 

Split-Compartment  Test.  (Nine  of  the  50  meters  were  installed  on  single- 
compartment  units;  thus,  split-compartment  test  could  be  applied  to  only  41.) 

Average  numerical  error  without  regard  to  signs  was  141.8  cubic  inches, 
whereas  average  error  when  signs  are  considered  was  —97.7  cubic  inches  on 
100-gallon  test. 

Twenty-nine  of  41  meters  had  minus  error  with  average  of  —169.3  cubic 
inches. 

Twelve  of  41  meters  had  4-  error  with  average  of  +75.4  cubic  inches. 
Tolerance  Summary.    Of  50  meters  tested  with  100-gallon  prover: 
Twenty-seven  or  50  percent  were  found  to  perform  within  present  main- 
tenance tolerances. 

Twenty-three  or  46  percent  were  found  to  be  outside  present  maintenance 
tolerances. 

(If  tolerances,  both  "normal"  and  "special,"  were  to  be  reduced  by  one- 
half,  as  has  been  suggested,  15  more  meters  would  be  outside  present  mainte- 
nance tolerances,  thus  making  16  percent  in  tolerance,  84  percent  outside  toler- 
ance. ) 

Loading  Rack  Meters.    37  meters  tested. 

Normal  Test.  Average  numerical  error  without  regard  to  signs  (+  or  — ) 
was  0.42  cubic  inch  per  gallon  of  test,  whereas  the  average  error  when  signs  are 
considered  was  —0.19  cubic  inch  per  gallon  of  test. 

Twenty-five  of  37  meters  had  minus  error  with  average  of  —0.45  cubic  inch 
per  gallon  of  test. 

Twelve  of  37  meters  had  +  error  with  average  of  +0.35  cubic  inch  per 
gallon  of  test. 

Slow  Flow  Test.    34  meters  tested. 

Average  numerical  error  without  regard  to  signs  (+  or  — )  was  0.66  cubic 
inch  per  gallon  of  test,  whereas  the  average  error  when  signs  are  considered 
was  —0.34  cubic  inch  per  gallon  of  test. 

Twenty-three  of  34  meters  had  minus  error  with  average  of  —0.51  cubic  inch 
per  gallon  of  test. 

Eleven  of  34  meters  had  +  error  with  average  of  +0.99  cubic  inch  per 
gallon  of  test. 

Tolerance  Summary.    Of  37  meters  tested  : 

Twenty-five  or  68  percent  were  found  to  perform  within  present  maintenance 
tolerances. 

Twelve  or  32  percent  were  found  to  be  outside  present  maintenance 
tolerances. 

(If  tolerances,  both  "normal"  and  "special,"  were  to  be  reduced  by  one-half, 
12  more  meters  would  be  outside  present  maintenance  tolerances,  thus  making 
35  percent  in  tolerance,  65  percent  outside  tolerance.) 
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The  foregoing  data  show  that,  in  the  six  representative  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  this  survey  was  carried  out,  46  percent  of  the  vehicle- 
tank  meters  and  32  percent  of  the  wholesale  liquid-measuring  devices 
tested  were  found  to  be  outside  the  maintenance  tolerances  prescribed 
in  Handbook  44.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  no  changes  be  made  in  the  tolerance  structures  in  either  the 
Vehicle-Tank  Code  or  the  Liquid-Measuring  Device  Code. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  weights  and  measures 
officials  direct  their  attention  to  the  strict  application  of  recommended 
testing  procedures  as  described  in  Handbook  45  and  outlined  above. 
It  is  to  be  emphasized  in  this  connection  that  any  tolerance  structure 
covering  performance  of  a  mechanical  device  must  be  based  upon  a 
certain  specific  testing  procedure,  and  that  the  tolerances  are  effective 
only  when  the  prescribed  testing  pattern  is  rigidly  adhered  to. 

VEHICLE-TANK  CODE 

1.  S.  10.7.  Manifold. — To  comply  with  a  specific  request  of  the 
National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  amend  paragraph  S.  10.7.  by  de- 
leting from  line  3  the  words  "and  automatic11. 

2.  Manifold  Hookup  of  Power-Discharge  Metering  Systems. — 
During  the  revision  of  the  Vehicle  Tank  Code  in  1955,  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Committee  that  in  many  instances  the  air  elimination  sys- 
tem in  pump-discharge  units  was  not  satisfactorily  effective.  It  was 
contended  that,  as  a  result  of  this  condition,  short  measure  was  given 
to  consumers  when  ordinary  split-compartment  deliveries  were  made, 
even  though  the  dispensing  meters  performed  within  tolerance  on 
normal  tests. 

In  attempting  to  provide  a  solution  of  this  problem,  the  Conference 
adopted  paragraph  S.  20.4.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

S.  20.4.  Manifold. — On  a  pump-discharge  unit,  when  two  or  more  compart- 
ments discharge  through  a  common  manifold  or  other  single  outlet,  effective  and 
automatic  means  shall  oe  provided  to  insure  that  liquid  can  floiv  through  the  de- 
livery line  leading  from  only  one  compartment  at  one  time  and  cannot  flow 
from  one  compartment  into  another  compartment. 

The  Committee  is  now  informed  that,  while  there  are  many  meter- 
ing systems  in  use  on  vehicle  tanks  today  in  which  the  air  elimina- 
tion system  is  not  satisfactorily  effective,  metering  systems  are  being 
built  that  are  efficient  without  the  installation  of  selector-type  valves. 
The  Committee  cannot  now  justify  a  selector-valve  provision  that  is 
applicable  to  all  pump  discharge  systems  when  it  has  been  found  that 
the  accuracy  performance  of  the  system  Avould  not  be  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  installation  of  such  valves. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  only  true  criterion  in  approval  or 
rejection  of  vehicle-tank  metering  systems  with  manifold  hookups  is 
in  the  application  of  appropriate  testing  procedures  ;  accordingly  it  is 
recommended  that  paragraph  S.  20.4.  be  deleted. 

3.  Primary  Indicating  and  Recording  Elements. — The  matter  of 
zero-return  of  recording  elements  on  vehicle-tank  meters  Avas  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Tentative  Report.  Although  the  Committee 
is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle  of  zero  start  for  commercial 
devices  used  for  deliveries  to  consumers  is  sound,  testimony  has  been 
presented  indicating  an  overwhelming  sentiment  among  weights  and 
measures  officials  and  equipment  manufacturers  and  users  in  support 
of  the  official  recognition  and  acceptance  of  accumulative  printing 
elements  on  vehicle-tank  meters,  even  when  these  are  used  for  de- 
liveries to  consumers. 
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Faced  with  this  situation,  and  recognizing  the  futility  of  insisting 
on  adherence  to  the  stated  principle  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
sentiment,  the  Committee  reluctantly  recommends,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  expediency,  that  the  Vehicle-Tank  Code  be  so  amended  as  1 
to  allow  accumulative  printing  elements.  However,  the  Committee 
is  convinced  that  all  vehicle-tank  meters  must  be  equipped  with  visual 
primary-indicating  elements,  whether  or  not  such  meters  are  equipped 
with  ticket-printing  elements. 

In  this  relation,  the  Committee  is  constrained  to  record  its  com- 
mendation of  the  one  or  more  weights  and  measures  administrators 
who  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  current  provisions  of  Handbook  44 — 
2d  Edition,  under  which  it  is  required  that  ticket  printers  on  vehicle- 
tank  meters  used  for  consumer  deliveries  be  returnable  to  zero.  The 
recommendations  immediately  following  are  in  no  sense  to  be  con- 
strued as  any  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  such  administrators 
or  as  any  repudiation  of  their  strict  adherence  to  code  requirements. 

To  implement  the  Committee's  decision,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Code  for  Vehicle  Tanks  be  amended  as  follows : 

Paragraph  S.  21.1.1. — Change  side  title  and  first  sentence  so  that 
the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows : 

S.  21.1.1.  Character  and  Terms  of  Indication. — Meters  shall  be  equipped 
with  visual  primary  indicating  elements  and  these  shall  indicate  in  terms  of 
gallons.  The  value  of  the  smallest  unit  of  indicated  delivery  on  a  meter  used  for  | 
retail  deliveries  of  liquid  fuel  for  domestic  use  shall  not  exceed  1  pint,  and  on 
other  meters  shall  not  exceed  1  gallon.  Fractional  parts  of  the  gallon  shall  be 
indicated  in  terms  of  either  decimal  or  binary  subdivisions. 

Paragraph  S.  21.1.4- — Amend  to  read  as  follows : 

S.  21.1.4.  Movement  and  Return  to  Zero. — Primary  indicating  elements  and 
primary  recording  elements  shall  be  susceptible  of  advancement  only  by  the  \ 
mechanical  operation  of  the  meter.  Visual  primary  indicating  elements  shall  ( 
be  readily  returnable  to  a  definite  zero  indication,  and  means  shall  be  provided 
to  prevent  the  return  of  these  elements  beyond  their  correct  zero  position.  If 
primary  recording  elements  are  returnable  to  a  zero  position,  means  shall  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  return  of  these  elements  beyond  a  definite  and  correct 
zero  position.  However,  a  meter  may  be  cleared  by  advancing  its  elements  to 
zero,  but  only  if  the  movement,  once  started,  cannot  be  interrupted,  or  if  the 
indications  are  automatically  obscured  until  the  elements  reach  zero  position. 

Paragraph  R.  3. — Amend  to  read  as  follows : 

R.  3.    Return  of  Indicating  and  Recording  Elements  to  Zero. — The  pri-  ; 
mary  indicating  elements  (visual),  and  the  primary  recording  elements  when 
these  are  returnable  to  zero,  shall  be  returned  to  zero  before  each  delivery. 

In  the  preparation  of  Handbook  44 — 2d  Edition,  the  effort  was  to 
make  the  Code  for  Vehicle  Tanks  complete  within  itself  (with  the  j 
exception  of  General  Code  requirements)  and  thus  eliminate  the  pre- 
viously existing  necessity  for  cross  referencing  to  the  Liquid-Measur-  | 
ing  Device  Code.  Regulation  R.  1.  3.  Discharge  Rate,  of  the  Liquid- 
Measuring  Device  Code  should  have  been  repeated  in  the  Vehicle- 
Tank  Code,  but,  through  oversight,  this  paragraph  was  omitted.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  recommends  a  new  paragraph  R.  4.  be 
added  to  read  as  follows : 

R.  4.  Discharge  Rate. — A  meter  shall  be  so  installed  that  the  actual  maximum  ■ 
discharge  rate  will  not  exceed  the  rated  maximum  discharge  rate;  if  necessary, 
means  for  flow  regulation  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  installation,  in  which  case 
this  shall  be  fully  effective  and  automatic  in  operation. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Kennedy  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Harris  fol- 
lowed the  Handbook,  for  that  developed  into  what  is  brought  out 
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today.  I  believe  the  committee  was  very  wise  in  commending  Mr. 
Harris.  I  want  to  say  he  is  doing  a  very  good  job  in  Virginia.  TTe 
differed  in  three  places.  I  adopted  two  of  the  differences.  We  did 
not  use  the  tenths  and  he  had  a  delivery  test  far  superior  to  ours.  I 
think  Mr.  Harris  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  job  he  and  his  staff  are 
doing  in  Virginia. 

TENTATIVE  CODE  FOR  LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS  LIQUID-MEASURING  DEVICES 

Pending  the  development  of  automatic  means  for  controlling  the 
blow-off  valve  and  indicating  its  setting,  as  contemplated  by  the  non- 
retroactive portion  of  specification  S.  2.  2.,  amend  this  specification 
by  striking  out  the  word  "automatic,"  making  paragraph  S.  2.  2. 
read  as  follows : 

S.  2.  2.  Diversion  of  Measured  Liquid.— No  means  shall  be  provided  by  which 
any  measured  liquid  can  be  diverted  from  the  measuring  chamber  of  the  meter 
or  the  discharge  line  therefrom,  except  that  a  manually  controlled  outlet  that 
may  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  a  portion  of  the  system  to  allow  for 
repair  and  maintenance  operations  shall  be  permitted ;  effective  July  1,  1957, 
effective  means  shall  be  provided  to  prevent  the  passage  of  liquid  through  any 
such  outlet  during  normal  operation  of  the  device  and  to  indicate  clearly  and 
unmistakably  when  the  valve  controls  are  so  set  as  to  permit  passage  of  liquid 
through  such  outlet. 

To  correct  an  oversight  that  occurred  in  the  preparation  of  para- 
graph N.  2.  3.,  add  a  new  sentence  to  read : 

A  retail  device  other  than  a  motor-fuel  device  shall  be  so  tested  at  a  minimum 
discharge  rate  of  (a)  50  percent  of  the  maximum  discharge  rate  developed  under 
the  conditions  of  installation  or  (b)  the  minimum  discharge  rate  marked  on 
the  device,  whichever  is  less. 

To  make  the  terms  of  the  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  completely 
consistent,  change  the  figure  "15"  to  "10"  where  it  occurs  in  this  sen- 
tence, making  paragraph  N.  2.  3.  read  as  follows : 

N.  2.  3.  Special  Tests. — "Special"  tests,  to  develop  the  operating  characteris- 
tics of  meters  and  meter-type  devices,  shall  be  made  as  circumstances  require. 
A  motor-fuel  device  shall  be  so  tested  at  a  minimum  discharge  rate  of  (a)  5  gal- 
lons per  minute  or  (b)  the  minimum  discharge  rate  marked  on  the  device,  which- 
ever is  less.  A  retail  device  other  than  a  motor-fuel  device  shall  be  so  tested  at 
a  minimum  discharge  rate  of  (a)  50  percent  of  the  maximum  discharge  rate 
developed  under  the  conditions  of  installation  or  (b)  the  minimum  discharge 
rate  marked  on  the  device,  whichever  is  less.  A  wholesale  device  shall  be  so 
tested  at  a  minimum  discharge  rate  of  (a)  10  gallons  per  minute  for  a  device 
with  a  rated  maximum  discharge  less  than  50  gallons  per  minute,  (b)  20  per- 
cent of  the  marked  maximum  discharge  rate  for  a  device  with  a  rated  maximum 
discharge  of  50  gallons  per  minute  or  more,  or  (c)  the  minimum  discharge  rate 
marked  on  the  device,  whichever  is  less. 

Delete  from  the  code  present  paragraph  R.  5.  and  the  parenthetical 
note  at  the  end  of  the  code,  and  add  at  the  end  of  the  code  a  "General 
Note"  reading  as  follows : 

General  Note 

The  National  Conference  records  its  conviction  that,  to  assure  consistently 
accurate  net  deliveries  of  products  and  complete  customer  protection,  deliveries 
of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  through  fluid  meters  must  be  made  without  the  use  of 
vapor-return  or  pressure-equalizing  lines  connecting  the  customer's  tank  with 
the  supplier's  tank,  and  that  an  appropriate  regulation  dealing  with  this  matter, 
designed  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose,  should  ultimately  be  included  in  the 
Code  for  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid-Measuring  Devices.  The  Conference 
feels,  however,  that,  since  studies  and  experiments  in  this  area  are  incomplete 
and  are  being  currently  continued,  it  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  offer 
such  a  regulation  for  official  adoption  by  the  States.    The  Conference  suggests, 
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therefore,  that,  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  deliveries  of  liquefied  j 
petroleum  gas  can  successfully  be  made  without  vapor  return  lines  and  without 
unreasonable  hardship  to  buyer  or  seller,  steps  be  taken  to  add  the  following  I 
regulation,  or  one  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  to  the  Code  for  | 
Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid-Measuring  Devices : 

R.  5.  Vapor  Return  Line. — During  any  metered  delivery  of  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  from  a  supplier's  tank  to  a  customer's  receiving  container,  there  shall  be 
no  vapor  return  line  from  the  customer's  container  to  the  supplier's  tank : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  customer's  container  to  which  normal  deliveries  can  I 
be  made  without  the  use  of  such  vapor  return  line. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  customer's  container  installed  after  July  1,  19  . 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  19  ,  in  the  case  of  any  customer's  container. 

In  order  that  the  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid-Measuring  De-  . 

vice  Code  will  provide  the  same  requirements  as  the  Vehicle-Tank  I 

Code  with  respect  to  the  zero-return  stipulation,  amend  the  Code  for  I 
Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid-Measuring  Devices  as  follows: 

Paragraph  S.  3.  2. — Amend  to  read  as  follows : 

S.  3.  2.  Character  of  Indication. — A  device  installed  on  a  vehicle  tank  and,  in  j 
addition,  any  retail  device  shall  be  equipped  with  a  visual  primary  indicating  j 
element  and  this  element  shall  show  its  initial  zero  condition  and  the  amounts  | 
delivered  up  to  the  nominal  capacity  of  the  device. 

Paragraph  S.  3.  4>. — Amend  to  read  as  follows : 

S.  3.  4.  Advancement  and  Return  to  Zero. — Primary  indicating  elements  and  | 
primary  recording  elements  shall  be  susceptible  of  advancement  only  by  the  j 
mechanical  operation  of  the  device.    Visual  primary  indicating  elements  shall  i 
be  readily  returnable  to  a  definite  zero  indication,  and  means  shall  be  provided  | 
to  prevent  the  return  of  these  elements  beyond  their  correct  zero  position.  If 
primary  recording  elements  are  returnable  to  a  zero  position,  means  shall  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  return  of  these  elements  beyond  a  definite  and  correct  | 
zero  position.    However,  a  device  may  be  cleared  by  advancing  its  elements  to  j 
zero,  but  only  if  the  movement,  once  started,  cannot  be  interrupted,  or  if  the 
indications  are  automatically  obscured  until  the  elements  reach  zero  position.  I 

Paragraph  R.  Jf. — Amend  to  read  as  follows : 

R.  4.  Return  of  Indicating  and  Recording  Elements  to  Zero. — The  pri-  t 
mary  indicating  elements  (visual),  and  the  primary  recording  elements  when  i 
these  are  returnable  to  zero,  shall  be  returned  to  zero  before  each  delivery. 

Mr.  Tucker:  Those  of  us  in  industry  are  wholly  in  accord  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee,  but  do  have  this  one  ques-  j 
tion  with  regard  to  the  general  note  found  on  page  14  of  the  final  ; 
report.  We  question  whether  or  not  the  wording  is  appropriate  to  ! 
a  standard  and  whether  or  not  it  should  be  included  in  a  standard,  j 
We  feel  that  it  is  quite  appropriate  in  the  Conference  proceedings,  I 
but  wonder  whether  or  not  it  is  a  matter  for  incorporation  in  a  I 
standard. 

Mr.  Battcom:  I  feel  that  probably  the  committee  is  anxious  to  ! 
project  its  thinking  and  support  to  future  legislation.  I  think  this 
is  more  or  less  superfluous  at  this  time.  We  cannot  bind  any  future  I 
Conference  to  acceptance  of  anything,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  j 
could  be  left  off.  I  move  that  Section  R.  5.8.  be  deleted  from  the  ; 
code.  Leave  the  note,  but  there  is  no  need  of  writing  out  what  we 
want  to  adopt  next  year  or  at  some  future  date.  I  think  that  will  I 
come  at  the  proper  time.  We  can't  make  it  banding,  so  why  put  it  in  ?  i 
Therefore,  I  so  move  that  that  be  deleted  from  the  code,  but  leave  I 
the  general  note  as  it  is. 

Chairman  :  There  seems  to  be  no  support  to  that  motion ;  there-  : 
fore  I  think  we  are  ready  for  the  question. 
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Mr.  Tucker  :  Our  only  point  was  that  we  think  there  should  be 
carried  in  the  minutes  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  the 
committee  feeling  and  its  convictions,  but  we  do  not  think  this  is  the 
place  to  record  the  committee's  convictions.  We  just  don't  think  it 
is  a  matter  to  be  printed  in  H44,  which  contains  the  standards  that 
become  rules  and  regulations. 

Chairman  :  There  is  still  no  second  to  Mr.  Baucom's  motion,  so  I 
think  we  are  ready  for  the  original  question. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Meek  :  My  motion  now  is  for  the  final  adoption  of  the  Tenta- 
tive Code  for  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Liquid-Measuring  Devices,  as 
amended,  and  that  it  be  incorporated  in  Handbook  44. 

(Motion  carried.) 

CODE  FOR  MILEAGE-MEASURING  DEVICES 

A  recent  development  in  taximeters  substitutes  a  control  knob  for 
the  conventional  lever  arm  and  flag,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
operating  condition  of  the  mechanism  and  of  clearing  the  taximeter. 
This  design  appears  to  be  acceptable,  but  is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  present  code.  To  admit  this  new  design,  substitute  for  paragraph 
S.  16.  the  following : 

S.  16.  Control  for  Operating  Condition. 

S.  16.1.  Means  and  Movement. — A  control-lever  arm,  knob,  handle,  or  other 
convenient  and  effective  means  shall  be  provided  to  set  the  taximeter  mechanism 
for  the  desired  operating  condition,  and  to  "clear"  the  taximeter.  The  several 
positions  of  this  control  shall  be  mechanically  defined,  and  displacement  from 
any  one  of  these  positions  shall  be  sufficiently  obstructed  that  the  accidental 
or  inadvertent  changing  of  the  operating  condition  of  the  taximeter  is  improb- 
able. Possible  movement  of  this  control  to  an  operating  position  immediately 
following  its  movement  to  the  cleared  position  shall  automatically  be  delayed 
enough  to  permit  the  taximeter  mechanism  to  come  to  complete  rest  in  the 
cleared  condition. 

S.  16.2.  Flag. — If  the  control  for  the  operating  condition  is  a  lever  arm  and 
flag,  the  flag  shall  be  at  its  highest  position  when  the  taximeter  is  cleared,  and 
in  this  position  the  whole  of  the  flag  shall  be  above  the  level  of  the  taximeter 
housing. 

Mr.  Meek  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  complete  report  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tolerances,  including 
both  the  tentative  and  final  reports,  as  presented,  and  as  amended 
from  the  floor,  be  adopted  as  a  whole. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Meek:  This  is  my  swan  song  as  a  member  of  the  S&T  Com- 
mittee.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  the  committee,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  extend  to  my  successor  the  wonderful  cooperation 
I  have  received  during  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Eumoshosky:  As  one  of  the  industry  representatives,  I  want 
to  say  we  are  sorry  to  see  Eollin  Meek  stepping  down.  AYe  feel  that 
he  has  been  outstanding  and  hope  his  successor  will  be  just  as  good. 
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FIFTH  SESSION— AFTERNOON  OF  THURSDAY,  JUNE  6,  1957 

(J.  C.  Goll,  Vice  President,  Presiding) 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  PROGRESS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

By  A.  E.  Diaz,  Head,  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Economic  j 
Stabilization  Administration,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico  is  an  island  approximately  100  miles  long  and  35  miles  | 
wide,  faced  with  a  combination  of  high  population  and  limited  natural 
resources.    A  few  statistics  will  serve  to  indicate  the  severity  of  these 
problems.    From  1899  to  1950  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico  increased 
from  less  than  1  million  to  2.2  millions.   In  the  same  51-year  period  j 
the  number  of  workers  employed  in  agriculture  has  slightly  increased  ' 
from  about  200,000  to  approximately  232,000.    A  percentage  of  the  | 
balance  of  the  labor  force  has  found  employment  in  manufacturing,  j 
In  1950  the  total  labor  force  was  estimated  at  786,000. 

Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  income  in  that  year  (1950)  was  about  one-  I 
fifth  that  of  the  United  States  and  considerably  less  than  one-half 
that  of  the  lowest  ranking  State,  Mississippi. 

Against  this  background,  the  Island  has  been  seeking  a  solution  ' 
that  will  keep  under  control  unemployment,  illiteracy,  and  related 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  foster  production,  efficiency,  and 
democracy.  As  one  segment  of  a  broad  reform  and  industrialization 
program,  the  Industrial  Incentive  Act  provides  a  straight  10-year  tax 
exemption — measured  from  the  date  of  start  of  operations — for  quali- 
fying new  firms.  By  providing  for  a  full  10-year  exemption  for  each 
qualifier,  this  law  is  to  assist  in  attaining  Puerto  Rico's  goal  of  66,000  j 
additional  industrial  jobs  by  1960.  To  reach  this  goal,  Puerto  Rico 
entertains  realistic  expectations  of  attracting  diverse  industries  and 
$250,000,000  of  private-capital  investment.  At  this  point,  we  wish 
to  clarify  that  the  Industrial  Incentive  Act  does  not  countenance  flight 
capital  for  investments  here  if  it  implies  uprooting  factories  or  impair- 
ing production  in  the  Mainland. 

Sugar,  for  a  good  number  of  years  the  backbone  of  Puerto  Rico's 
economy,  has  been  eclipsed  by  this  industrial  development  program, 
known  as  "Operation  Bootstrap."    Since  the  beginning  of  this  i 
"Operation,"  584  new  manufacturing  plants  have  been  established  and 
35,000  new  jobs  created. 

Meanwhile,  a  climax  of  political  events  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  form  of  government  unique  in 
American  political  history.  In  internal  structure  the  Commonwealth 
is,  in  some  ways,  like  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  some  ways  quite 
different.  It  originated  in  a  compact  between  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  several  other  ways  j 
our  Commonwealth  varies  markedly  from  the  status  of  the  federated 
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States.  No  taxes  are  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  voting  representation  in  the  Federal 
Congress,  but  rather  a  commissioner,  accredited  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  privileges  of  speech  and  introducing  bills,  but  without  voting 
rights.  Some  Federal  legislation,  with  the  indicated  exception  of 
tax  legislation,  takes  effect  in  Puerto  Rico  as  in  the  States,  in  such 
areas  as  determined  in  the  compact,  but  Congress  is  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  extend  the  application  of  any  law  to  Puerto  Rico.  A  last  and 
profound  difference  is  that,  while  federated  statehood  is  irrevocable, 
commonwealth  status  can  be  changed,  although  not  unilaterally,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  compact  and  the  principle  of  consent.  We 
know  that  it  will  never  be  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  progressive  changes  we  have  been  undergoing  are  not  limited  to 
politics  and  economics.  Quite  a  number  of  other  fields  have  also  been 
affected.  For  instance,  over  400  new  factories  have  been  established 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Life  expectancy  has  arisen 
from  46  years  in  1940  to  61  years  in  1952.  Malaria  has  been  practi- 
cally eliminated  and  the  tuberculosis  rate  has  been  dramatically 
reduced. 

I  am  proud  to  repeat  the  following  paragraph  from  a  speech  de- 
livered last  year  by  Governor  Munoz  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs : 

A  few  figures  may  tell  of  what  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  tried  to  accom- 
plish in  the  last  15  years.  In  1940,  our  net  income  was  230  million  dollars.  It 
is  today  nearly  a  billion,  with  a  real  increase  of  107  percent.  Production  has 
been  doubled  and  our  income  per  capita  is  now  $435,  higher  than  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Venezuela.  We  had  300,000  students 
in  1940 ;  now  we  have  more  than  600,000,  and  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  from 
32  to  20  percent  in  the  same  period,  while  an  active  campaign  is  underway  to 
wipe  out  this  curse  altogther. 

The  history  of  weights  and  measures  administration  in  Puerto 
Rico  has  not  lagged  behind  amidst  all  these  advancements.  Let  us 
examine  it  very  broadly:  Until  July  1,  1955,  Puerto  Rico's  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  Among  its  duties,  this  Commission  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  continuous  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  exist- 
ing contractual  relationship  between  sugar  croppers  and  the  sugar 
mills.  As  Puerto  Rico's  economy  was  a  sugar  economy,  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  to  the  sugar  industry 
were  considered  paramount.  Thus,  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
the  Bureau  should  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission. 

In  order  to  check  inflationary  trends  present  after  the  Federal  con- 
trols were  eliminated,  the  Commonwealth  Legislature  created,  in  1953, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Administration.  This  Administration  is 
responsible  for  a  rent  control  program  covering  units  used  for  housing 
and  business  purposes,  a  selective  price  control  program  to  correct 
certain  price  maladjustments,  and  a  Consumers  Education  Program. 
Because  of  the  character  of  these  functions,  weights  and  measures  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  more  properly  placed  within  the  scope  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Administration.  On  July  1,  1955,  tin1  Com- 
monwealth Legislature  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures to  this  Administration. 
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By  that  time,  contact  was  made  with  the  Office  of  Weights  and  j 
Measures  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  enlisting  their  j 
help  in  working  out  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  our  weights  and 
measures  program  to  insure  its  maximum  effectiveness.    A  series  of 
planning  conferences  were  held. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Smith  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  visited 
Puerto  Rico  from  November  28  through  December  10,  1955,  for  the  ! 
purpose  of  acquiring  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions  that  prevail,  the  types  of  commercial  equipment  1 
in  use,  the  testing  facilities  available,  and  any  special  problems  or  con-  i 
ditions  that  might  affect  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  I 
weights  and  measures  program.    As  a  result  of  this  survey,  a  detailed  | 
report  on  the  organization  of  a  weights  and  measures  service  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    Based  on  the 
recommendations  included  in  their  report,  we  initiated  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  service. 

Two  members  of  our  staff  were  sent  to  the  National  Bureau  of  [ 
Standards  for  a  four- week  training  program,  covering  the  technical 
and  administrative  aspects.    Valuable  cooperation  in  this  training 
program  was  given  by  the  offices  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  City 
of  Alexandria,  the  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  and  of  the  States  of  j 
Virginia  and  New  York. 

The  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  was  rated  as  a  Division,  placing  j 
it  at  par  with  the  two  other  major  units  operating  in  the  Economic  j 
Stabilization  Administration.  With  this  action,  appropriate  recog-  , 
nition  was  given  to  weights  and  measures  activities,  commensurate  ! 
with  their  economic  importance. 

The  Commonwealth  was  divided  into  5  district  offices.  At  present,  , 
we  have  2  inspectors  assigned  to  each  office,  except  the  central  office,  j 
which  has  8  inspectors.  Each  office  submits  a  weekly  plan  of  work.  | 
The  objective  is  to  conduct  a  program  that  will  systematically  cover  j 
each  district  at  least  once  a  year. 

Adequate  report  forms  were  designed  for  recording  findings  on  : 
inspections  and  testing,  for  check- weighing,  and  for  keeping  data  of  | 
cases  taken  to  court.  A  simple  filing  system  was  established  by  which  j 
records  classified  by  municipalities  follow  alphabetical  order.  The  1 
field  supervisor  is  conducting  an  intensive  supervision  program  j 
throughout  the  island.  Administrative  procedures  are  corrected  and  ! 
improved  whenever  the  supervisor's  report  shows  findings  that  require  j 
revision  in  procedures  or  program. 

All  prosecutions  are  cleared  with  and  directed  by  the  head  office  in  | 
coordination  with  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Administration.  A  j 
special  attorney  is  available  for  the  presentation  of  cases  taken  to 
court.  During  the  year  1955-56  we  filed  547  prosecutions,  most  of 
them  for  violations  consisting  of  short  weight,  failure  to  declare  con-  I 
tents  on  packages,  or  use  of  incorrect  weight,  measure,  or  weighing  j 
and  measuring  devices. 

Our  present  statute  makes  it  mandatory  to  take  judicial  action  for  j 
every  violation.    We  feel  that  this  provision  does  not  allow  for  the  | 
desirable  descrimination  that  should  be  permitted  for  the  enforcement  ! 
of  the  law  and  regulations.    This  discrimination  has  not  been  very 
active  during  the  preceding  years.   In  those  cases,  we  start  with  in- 
spection and  testing  supplemented  with  an  educational  campaign. 


Press  releases,  radio  programs,  lectures,  and  talks  to  operators  are 
some  of  the  means  to  tell  the  weights  and  measures  story.  In  this 
respect  we  have  the  cooperation  of  our  Public  Relations  Office  and 
of  the  Consumers  Education  Program. 

This  initial  effort  toward  education  has  elicited  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  the  public.  The  public  is  more  conscious  of  our  program. 
Labor  groups  are  requesting  inspection  and  testing  of  weighing  and 
measuring  devices  when  their  pay  is  based  on  weight  or  measure  de- 
terminations, like  in  the  sugar  cane  and  in  the  coffee  harvest.  Con- 
sumers call  or  write  to  our  office  to  inform  about  irregularities 
observed  by  them. 

In  the  field  of  importations,  we  have  "sold"  our  services  too,  as  a 
result  of  the  educational  campaign.  Any  importer  can  request  from 
us  a  certificate  of  net  weight,  measure,  or  count  on  a  particular  ship- 
ment when  not  less  than  75  percent  of  it  still  is  on  the  pier  or  at  the 
airport.  This  service  is  not  mandatory.  However,  since  in  Puerto 
Rico  we  do  not  have  public  weighers,  our  office  is  cooperating  in  this 
respect  with  the  interested  parties.  We  have  checked  the  weight  of 
garlic,  tuna  fish,  and  raw  material  shipments  for  the  manufacturing 
of  brooms.  In  all  these  cases  our  certificates  have  been  used  as  a  base 
for  filing  claims  against  sellers. 

As  recommended  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  proposed 
weights  and  measures  bill  is  under  consideration  by  the  Common- 
wealth Legislature.  This  bill  is  based  on  the  model  law,  modified 
according  to  conditions  prevailing  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  providing  for 
the  promulgation  of  Handbook  44.  Provisions  have  been  included  to 
penalize  first  offenses  with  administrative  fines.  With  this  procedure 
we  expect  to  reduce  cases  for  court  action  and  to  accelerate  proceed- 
ings. The  present  statute  is  considered  inadequate,  inaccurate  in  some 
respects,  and  obsolete.  Present  regulations  will  be  repealed  and  re- 
placed by  a  series  of  regulations  carefully  drawn  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  set  up  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  relation  to  equipment  and  facilities  that  we  have 
had  the  greatest  need  for  immediate  action.  Toward  this  end,  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  was  made  for  providing  at  least  the  minimal  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  reference,  office,  and  field  standards.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recommended  additional  funds  for  the  year 
1957-58. 

We  are  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  reorganization  of  our  Division  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  During  this  period,  work  output  has  im- 
proved considerably.  For  the  last  eight  months,  we  have  examined 
and  tested  more  weights,  more  measures,  and  more  weighing  and 
measuring  devices,  than  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  year. 
Study  of  regulations,  specifications  and  tolerances  has  been  stressed. 
Interest  has  been  aroused  for  establishing  the  correct  and  uniform 
operation  procedures.  In  short,  we  could  say  that  the  spark  of  ag res- 
si  veness  has  been  kindled  in  our  group.  We  certainly  hope  this  to  be 
just  the  beginning. 

The  present  developments  and  future  plans  of  this  program  have 
received  a  most  valuable  impetus  from  the  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  We  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  its  leaders.  We  look  forward  optimistically  to  accomplish- 
ing more  completely  the  reorganization  program  it  recommended. 
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HUNDREDWEIGHT  OR  BUSHEL  AS  A  TRADING  UNIT  FOR  GRAIN 

By  William  A.  Faught,  Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch, 
Marketing  Research  Division,  A.  M.S.,  U.  S.  Department  of  1 
Agriculture 

Growers,  grain  handlers,  and  others  have  recognized  for  years  that 
several  distinct  advantages  would  result  from  substituting  a  uniform 
weight  measure  for  the  bushel  in  grain  trading.   It  has  been  pointed  j 
out  that  rice,  grain  sorghums,  dry  beans  and  peas,  and  many  seed 
crops  generally  are  traded  on  a  hundredweight  basis.    Also,  in 
several  western  States,  all  grains  are  traded  in  hundredweight  units. 
However,  it  has  been  recognized  that  substitution  of  hundredweights  I 
for  bushels  in  all  grain  trade  in  all  areas  would  require  changes  and  i 
would  create  problems  which  the  grain  industry  should  consider  before 
deciding  finally  whether  or  not  the  change  should  be  made. 

Both  the  Feed  and  Forage  and  the  Grain  Kesearch  and  Marketing 
Advisory  Committees  recommended  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  the  problems  involved  in  shifting  the  trad- 
ing unit  for  grain  from  bushel  to  100-pound  units.  They  asked  that 
the  study  consider  legal  obstacles,  institutional  changes,  and  statis- 
tical data  adjustments  required  if  the  change  were  made.  Some  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  farm  organizations  supporting  these  recommen-  | 
dations  stated  that  such  information  was  necessary  if  members  of  the 
grain  and  feed  trade  were  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  ques-  ' 
tion  of  shifting  the  trading  unit. 

In  its  study  of  the  problem,  representatives  of  the  Department 
interviewed  officers  of  all  major  farm  organizations  and  grain  trade  ! 
associations.     Elevator  operators,  banking  institutions,  insurance  ! 
brokers,  and  members  and  officers  of  futures  exchanges  also  were  con-  I 
tacted.    Government  agencies  provided  information  directly  on  the 
nature  of  the  problems  and  changes  that  would  confront  them  in  the 
event  the  shift  were  made.    Several  of  the  grain  trade  associations  i 
polled  their  membership  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  shift,  and  this  j 
information  was  made  available  to  the  Department. 

The  necessary  changes  and  the  problems  reported  by  those  inter- 
viewed can  be  grouped  into  the  following  five  categories : 

Mental  adjustment. 

Legislative  changes. 

Changes  in  forms  and  office  procedures. 

Revision  of  historical  data. 

Changes  in  trading  practices. 

Probably  the  most  important  change  necessitated  by  a  shift  in  the 
trading  unit  for  grain,  according  to  those  interviewed,  would  be  the  i 
mental  adjustment  to  the  new  unit.    In  areas  other  than  the  West, 
the  experience  of  grain  producers,  elevator  operators,  merchants,  and  , 
traders  on  the  exchanges  is  based  upon  the  bushel  unit.  Farmers 
plan  operations  on  the  basis  of  expected  production  and  price  rela- 
tionships expressed  in  bushel  terms.  Land  values  and  lease  arrange- 
ments often  are  based  on  bushel  yields  of  grain.    Similarly,  many 
feeders  have  made  the  necessary  mental  conversions  from  bushels  | 
to  pounds  in  comparing  alternative  feedstuff's.    Elevator  operators 
think  of  volume  and  capacity  in  terms  of  bushels,  and  merchants 
generally  quote  price  offers  on  a  per-bushel  basis.    Traders  on  futures 
exchanges  have  developed  mental  concepts  of  probable  price  relation- 
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ships  among  different  markets,  different  contracts,  or  different  grains 
that  are  based  on  the  bushel.  These  expected  relationships  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  mental  process  whereby  traders  are  able  to  make 
decisions  on  futures  transactions  quickly  and  effectively.  Substitu- 
tion of  hundredweight  for  bushels  all  along  the  line  would  require 
all  of  these  groups  to  reorient  their  thinking  to  the  new  unit. 

Keplies  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  the  problem  of  making 
mental  adjustments  to  a  new  trading  unit  would  be  more  acute  among 
futures  traders,  since  their  operations  demand  that  decisions  be  made 
more  quickly  than  are  those  of  other  groups.  All  groups  would 
probably  require  considerable  time  to  make  the  necessary  mental  ad- 
justments; and  some  traders  even  expressed  the  opinion  that  several 
years  of  trading  on  the  basis  of  the  new  unit  would  be  required  for 
them  to  regain  the  degree  of  proficiency  they  now  have. 

The  legislative  changes  necessary  to  shift  from  bushels  to  hundred- 
weights have  not  been  clearly  established.  Therefore,  the  first  prob- 
lem in  the  legislative  field  would  be  to  determine  specific  changes 
required.  In  some  instances,  court  tests  might  be  necessary.  After 
the  required  changes  are  definitely  determined,  problems  would  exist 
similar  to  those  associated  with  obtaining  any  legislative  change, 
State  or  Federal. 

Under  Federal  laws,  the  term  "bushel"  is  used  in  describing  pro- 
cedures or  setting  forth  regulations  relating  to  import  duties,  market- 
ing quotas,  acreage  allotments,  and  price  supports.  While  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  amend  this  legislation,  agencies  that  administer 
these  progams  believe  that  legislation  to  clarify  the  legality  of  the  new 
trading  unit  would  be  desirable. 

Several  States  have  legislation  requiring  that  grain  be  traded  in 
bushel  units.  In  some  States,  fees  or  charges  for  handling  and  storing 
grain  are  established  by  State  law  on  the  basis  of  the  bushel.  Also, 
in  some  States,  the  necessary  legislative  changes  would  be  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  most  State  legislatures  meet  only  every  other  year. 

Minor  changes  would  be  necessary  in  the  forms  and  procedures 
used  in  collecting,  handling,  and  reporting  data  of  individual  firms, 
organizations,  or  Federal  or  State  agencies.  However,  those  provid- 
ing information  agreed  generally,  that  changing  the  forms  and  pro- 
cedures would  be  relatively  easy.  Changes  also  would  be  required  in 
the  forms  used  for  recording  data,  such  as  warehouse  receipts,  scale 
tickets,  and  accounting  records.  Individual  firms,  as  well  as  grain 
exchanges  and  Government  agencies,  would  be  affected  to  varying 
degrees  by  these  changes.  In  some  instances,  existing  forms  might  be 
used  as  they  are,  or  altered  at  little  or  no  expense.  However,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  most  supplies  of  forms  could  be  used  up  if  sufficient 
time  were  allowed  between  the  announcement  of  a  decision  to  make 
the  shift  and  the  time  the  shift  was  to  become  effective. 

Retraining  of  personnel  might  be  required.  In  some  instances 
during  the  transitional  period,  work  schedules  generally  would  be 
slowed  and  errors  probably  increased  until  workers  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  forms  and  procedures.  Regulations,  orders,  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  collection  and  publication  of  data  would  need 
revision  in  some  cases. 

Statistical  data  would  need  extensive  revision,  but  the  reporting 
firms  and  agencies  involved  indicated  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  revise  all  data  before  the  change.   Data  used  by  private  firms  and 
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Government  agencies  in  planning  current  operations,  or  appearing  in 
current  reports,  would,  of  course,  need  to  be  revised  before  the  shift 
was  made.  However,  such  revision  generally  was  not  expected  to 
create  a  serious,  problem,  particularly  if  sufficient  time  were  allowed 
between  announcement  of  the  intention  to  change  the  unit  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  change.  Eventually,  all  historical  statistics 
maintained  by  the  grain  exchanges,  series  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  National,  State,  and  county  data  used 
in  the  operation  of  production- adjustment  or  price-support  programs, 
and  some  of  the  series  published  by  State  agencies,  would  need  to  be 
revised  back  to  their  beginnings.  In  most  instances,  all  necessary 
revisions  could  be  made  with  existing  staffs,  but  some  Government 
agencies  with  large  volumes  of  data  to  be  converted  said  they  would 
need  additional  personnel  and  moderate  increases  in  funds  during 
the  conversion. 

According  to  grain  handlers  or  merchandisers,  some  trading  prac- 
tices would  have  to  be  changed  if  the  trading  unit  were  changed. 
Commissions  charged  for  transactions  on  the  exchanges,  and  charges 
for  handling  and  storing  grain  would  need  to  be  converted  or  revised, 
and  new  tariff  sheets  prepared  by  the  organization  providing  these 
services.  Some  firms  expressed  concern  about  the  possible  effect  upon 
customer  relations  of  rates  expressed  on  a  hundredweight  basis  for 
services  performed  in  trading  grains. 

Revisions  in  wording  would  be  required  in  futures  contracts,  con- 
tracts for  spot  transactions,  and  in  insurance  and  financing  forms. 
Those  interviewed  did  not  expect  any  particular  problem  in  making 
the  necessary  contractual  changes,  except  those  in  futures  contracts. 
Assuming  acceptance  by  members  of  futures  exchanges  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  trading  unit,  revision  of  even  the  futures  con- 
tract was  not  expected  to  pose  a  serious  problem.  A  special  problem 
of  futures  exchanges  would  be  the  confusion  that  would  result  if  trad- 
ing in  both  bushel  and  hundredweight  contracts  should  be  necessary 
for  a  time  after  the  shift.  Since  futures  contracts  become  active  11 
months  in  advance  of  their  maturity  date,  some  contracts  expressed  in 
bushel  terms  would  be  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  shift. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  contractual  form  in  hundredweight  units 
could  be  used  only  in  trading  contracts  that  would  become  active 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  shift.  Of  course,  trading  in  the  bushel 
contracts  would  have  to  continue  until  the  expiration  date  of  these 
contracts. 

Replies  of  the  various  groups  contacted  indicated  that  they  did  not 
expect  other  revisions  or  changes  to  create  any  serious  problems. 

A  major  advantage  of  shifting  the  trading  unit,  according  to  those 
interviewed,  would  be  the  elimination  of  conversions  from  pounds 
to  bushels  and  a  probable  reduction  of  errors  in  computations.  Gen- 
erally, it  was  agreed  that,  in  the  long  run,  both  individual  firms  and 
Government  agencies  would  realize  some  reduction  in  accounting  or 
clerical  costs. 

Another  potential  advantage  would  be  easier  comparisons  of  prices 
among  grains  and,  in  some  instances,  among  markets.  As  a  result 
of  the  shift  to  a  uniform  weight  unit,  growers,  feeders,  and  processors 
would  be  able  to  determine  relative  values  of  different  grains  more 
quickly  and  accurately,  and  their  marketing  decisions  would  be  simpli- 
fied. 
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No  disadvantages  were  expected  to  persist  beyond  the  period  of  ad- 
justment to  the  new  unit.  The  time  required  for  the  adjustments 
would  vary  among  the  several  trade  segments  and  agencies  involved. 
During  this  transitional  period,  some  confusion  would  exist,  and  there 
might  be  additional  expense  during  the  retraining  of  clerical  help, 
revision  of  forms,  and  mental  adjustment  to  the  new  unit.  However, 
most  segments  of  the  grain  trade  felt  that  the  problems,  changes,  and 
disadvantages  during  the  transitional  period  would  not  be  insur- 
mountable. 

The  groups  contacted  were  not  in  complete  agreement  on  the  timing 
of  the  shift  in  the  event  it  is  made.  The  majority  suggested  that 
"wintertime"  or  January  1  would  be  the  preferred  time.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  intention  to  make  the  shift  should  be  an- 
nounced at  least  one  year  before  its  effective  date,  and  some  groups 
indicated  that  considerably  more  than  a  year  would  be  desirable. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  in  closing,  that  the  decision  whether  or  not 
to  shift  the  unit  of  trading  for  grain  should  be  made  by  producers, 
farm  organizations,  and  the  trade  generally,  including  millers  and 
feed  manufacturers.  JSTo  major  difficulties  are  anticipated  in  making 
the  changes  required  by  the  shift.  Most  governmental  units,  as  well 
as  most  trade  and  farm  organizations,  indicated  the  change  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage.  The  resulting  disadvantages  would  largely 
be  clerical  and  short  run.  If  a  program  is  adopted  to  obtain  an 
orderly  shift  to  the  hundredweight  unit,  our  studies  indicate  that 
agencies  of  the  Department  may  be  depended  upon  to  cooperate  in 
facilitating  the  adjustment. 

REMARKS  OF  S.  J.  BEYHAN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  COOP- 
ERATIVE MILLS,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AMERICAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Purchasing  Agents, 
AFMA,  in  Chicago,  May  1,  1957,  Dr.  F aught  was  present  and  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  trading  in  grains  by  weight.  Since  that  meeting, 
there  has  been  much  informal  discussion  of  this  topic.  Dr.  Faught?s 
study  has  been  very  well  accepted.  I  think,  out  of  deference  to  the 
very  great  interest  you  men  of  the  Conference  have  shown  in  the  trad- 
ing of  grains  by  the  hundredweight,  and  in  deference  to  your  past 
work  in  this  area  under  the  Conference  Committee  on  Trading  by 
Weight,  of  which  George  Johnson  of  Kentucky  has  been  chairman, 
we  would  like  to  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  we  are  doing. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  timing.  We  have  had  a 
good  many  suggestions,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  about  two  general 
alternatives.  The  date  of  grain  delivery  represents  one  possibility — 
and  you  gentlemen  understand  that  grain-futures  contracts  become 
active  11  months  before  delivery.  As  each  successive  contract  be- 
comes active,  we  could  trade  that  contract  in  hundredweight.  Along 
with  that,  we  could  start  trading  in  cash  possibly  with  the  wheat 
harvest  of  1958.  As  each  of  the  crops  is  harvested,  trading  then  could 
be  in  hundredweights.  Under  this  alternative  the  Government  would 
be  looked  upon  to  change  its  data  and  its  agreements  to  hundred- 
weight by  July  1957. 

Under  the  other  alternative,  we  pretty  much  hinge  everything 
around  July  1,  1958.  We  start  trading  in  the  futures  contracts  then 
existing,  possibly  posting  them  for  the  period  of  a  year  in  both 
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hundredweight  and  in  bushels.  At  the  same  time  we  would  start 
trading  in  grain  by  hundredweight.  In  that  connection,  the  Govern- 
ment data  and  agreements  would  be  switched,  possibly  by  the  Congres- 
sional memorandum  or  record  suggested  in  Chicago  as  of  July  1, 1958. 

At  the  present  time,  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  collect  mass  opinion  with  respect  to  when  this 
change  should  be  made.  That  job  has  not  been  completed.  We  cer- 
tainly will  advise  you  of  the  final  decision,  based  on  the  mass  opinion 
of  the  grain  and  feed  trade.  We  may  tell  you  that  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  Association  has  resolved  to  do  everything  it  can 
through  its  purchasing  agents,  directors,  and  membership,  to  make 
this  change  effective  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The  difference  of  opin- 
ion now  exists  only  with  respect  to  the  timing.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  are  much  more  inclined  to  take  this  thing 
speedily,  as  against  that  segment  of  the  trade  that  puts  most  of  its 
work  and  emphasis  on  trading  grain-futures  contracts  on  the  organized 
exchanges,  who  tend  toward  more  gradual  change. 

REPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   RESOLUTION,   PRESENTED  BY 
H.  M.  TURRELL,  CHAIRMAN 

APPRECIATION  TO  HONORABLE  WALTER  WILLIAMS,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Whereas,  the  Conference  this  year  and  in  1955  and  in  1954  has  been  honored  by 
the  presence  and  our  knowledge  has  been  increased  by  the  words  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Honorable  Walter  Williams ;  and 

Whereas,  the  success  of  the  Conference  is  enhanced  by  the  interest  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  so  capably  discussed  by  Mr.  Williams :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  record 
its  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Williams  and  through  him  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

APPRECIATION  TO  DR.  ASTIN  AND  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Whereas,  the  success  of  the  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  sympathetic  leadership  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Astin, 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  especially  to  the  thoughtful  planning  and  diligent 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Bussey,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Mr. 
M.  W.  Jensen,  Assistant  Chief,  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  that  Office: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  record 
its  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr.  Astin  and  his  staff. 

APPRECIATION  TO  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  PROGRAM 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  is  dependent  for 
its  success  upon  the  contributions  to  the  program  made  by  the  speakers,  those 
who  demonstrate  devices,  and  its  committees  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  hereby 
record  its  appreciation  to  all  such  contributors  to  its  program. 

APPRECIATION  TO  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  TO  MR.  T.  G.  POPPY 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  is  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  making  it 
possible  for  Mr.  T.  G.  Poppy,  its  Controller  of  Standards,  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  ;  and 

Whereas,  this  National  Conference  has  heard  with  much  interest  and  profit 
Mr.  Poppy's  contribution  to  the  formal  program  of  its  meeting :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  hereby 
express  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  Poppy  and  to  his  Government  for  this  evidence 
of  an  active  interest  in  weights  and  measures  administration  in  the  United 
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States,  and  record  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Poppy  for  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  his  address  on  The  Development  of  Weights  and  Measures  Control  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

APPRECIATION  TO  MR.  R.  W.  MacLEAN 

Whereas,  the  discussion  of  the  Central  Program  for  Weights  and  Measures 
Standards  in  Canada,  presented  to  this  National  Conference  by  Mr.  Pv.  W.  Mac- 
Lean,  Director  of  the  Canadian  Standards  Division,  has  contributed  to  our 
better  understanding  of  weights  and  measures  administration  in  our  neighbor 
country  to  the  north  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  record 
its  appreciation  for  this  contribution  to  the  program  of  its  meeting,  and  express 
to  Mr.  MacLean  its  thanks  for  his  attendance  and  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  Conference. 

APPRECIATION  TO  COOPERATING  OFFICIALS 

Whereas,  it  is  recognized  that  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  by  weights  and  measures  officers  and  other 
persons  directly  concerned  with  weights  and  measures  administration  in  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities,  is  made  possible  in  large  degree  by  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  governing  officials  of  those  jurisdictions ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  record 
its  gratitude  for  such  interest  and  cooperation  by  these  governing  officials 
and  for  this  evidence  of  their  support  of  constructive  weights  and  measures 
supervision  throughout  the  United  States. 

APPRECIATION  TO  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEADQUARTERS  HOTEL 

Whereas,  the  management  of  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  through  its  facilities 
and  the  courtesies  of  its  staff,  has  assisted  materially  in  the  conduct  of  this 
42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  express  its  thanks  to  the 
management  of  said  hotel. 

APPRECIATION  TO  ALL  NATIONS  FLAG  COMMITTEE 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  record 
this  expression  of  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  All  Nations  Flag  Committee 
for  the  distinctive  arrangement  of  flags  that  has  so  appropriately  graced  the 
rostrum  throughout  its  meeting. 

APPRECIATION  TO  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

Whereas,  the  representatives  of  business  and  industry,  by  their  support  of 
the  National  Conference  contribute  to  its  accomplishments ;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  recognize  the  increasing  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  business  and  industry  toward  those 
charged  with  official  supervision. 

APPRECIATION  TO  SCALE  JOURNAL 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  recognizes  the 
continuing  services  of  the  Scale  Journal  in  reporting  upon  the  activities  of 
weights  and  measures  officials  and  the  proceedings  of  their  formal  meetings ; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  record 
its  appreciation  for  such  services. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  HUNDREDWEIGHT  AS  THE  BASIC  UNIT  FOR  TRADING  IN  GRAINS 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  for  many  years 
has  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  bushel  as  the  basic  unit  for  trading  in  grains 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  hundredweight  of  100  avoirdupois  pounds ; 
and 

Whereas,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  representative, 
Dr.  William  A.  Faught,  has  presented  to  this  Conference  a  report  on  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  matter,  which  study  demonstrates  the  preponderance 
of  advantages  for  adopting  the  hundredweight  and  abandoning  the  bushel; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  re- 
iterate its  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  will  be 
served  if  grains  are  bought  and  sold  strictly  on  a  weight  basis;  and  be  it 
further 
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Resolved,  That  this  Conference  strongly  urge  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  j 
Agriculture,  the  several  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  interested  j 
industry  and  business  individually  and  collectively  move  with  definite  plans  ! 
toward  the  official  adoption  of  the  hundredweight  as  the  basic  unit  for  trading  | 
in  grains. 

(The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  PRESENTED  • 
BY  G.  H.  LEITHAUSER,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  DISCUSSION  THEREON 

The  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations,  in  submitting  its  Tenta-  ( 
five  Report  to  the  42d  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  I 
re-emphasized  that  uniform  laws,  uniform  interpretations,  and  uni-  j 
form  inspection  procedures  are  both  desirable  and  essential  for  sound 
and  efficient  weights  and  measures  enforcement.   These  can  be  accom-  ! 
plished  only  through  broad  cooperation  among  all  persons  concerned,  j 
including  officials,  representatives  of  industry,  and  the  public.  The 
Committee  believes  that  such  cooperation  is  improving,  and  hopes 
that  it  will  continue  to  improve  and  even  more  rapidly. 

The  Committee,  having  previously  submitted  a  tentative  report  and 
having  held  open  hearings  on  Monday,  June  3,  on  items  included  i 
therein,  now  submits  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  this  National  I 
Conference  its  final  report. 

[Secretary's  Note :  As  each  individual  recommendation  or  item  was  presented,  j 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  adopted.  Such  motions  prevailed  in  all  i 
cases  except  where  otherwise  noted.] 

Packing  House  Products — Marking  Requirements 

As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  recommendation  and  Conference  ! 
action  during  the  41st  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  I 
a  special  subcommittee  of  this  Committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
labeling  of  packing-house  products.    This  special  subcommittee  was 
composed  of  the  following : 

George  H.  Leithauser,  Chairman,  Chief  Inspector,  Division  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Nails  Berryman,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Division,  State  of  Florida. 

Frank  M.  Greene,  Chief,  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures,  State  of  ' 
Connecticut. 

Chester  Adams,  American  Meat  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

William  G.  Andrews,  Grand  Union  Company,  East  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Herbert  Rumsey,  Jr.,  Tobin  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York.    (Repre-  J 
senting  the  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Assn.,  Inc.,  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Assn.,  and  Eastern  States  Meat  Packers  Assn.) 

Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Nicholas,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  (Representing  the  National  Asso-  j 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers. ) 

Dr.  J.  R.  Scott,  Chief,  Trade  Label  Section,  Meat  Inspection  Branch,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sumner  C.  Rowe,  Chemist,  Food  Division,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  I 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash-  ! 
ington,  D.  C,  February  7,  1957.  All  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
except  Mrs.  S.  J.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  H.  Rumsey,  Jr.,  were  present,  i 
Mr.  Rumsey  was  represented  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Firor,  Merkel,  Inc.,  Ja- 
maica, New  York.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  full  day's  discussion,  it 
was  the  consensus  of  the  subcommittee  that  further  studies  should  be 
made  before  any  definite  recommendations  were  agreed  upon.  Mr, 
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H.  F.  Firor,  proxy  for  Mr.  Rumsey,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
making  these  further  studies. 

Prior  to  the  open  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions that  were  held  preceding  this  42d  National  Conference,  the 
Committee  received  from  Mr.  Herbert  Rumsey,  Jr.,  the  following 
letter : 

TOBIN  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 
Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

May  6, 1957 

Mr.  George  H.  Leithauser,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Laws  &  Regulations 

Dear  Mr.  Leithauser  : 

This  communication  is  in  reference  to  your  correspondence  directed  to 
Mr.  Firor,  April  17th,  and  my  reply  for  him,  April  22nd,  relative  to  our  Com- 
mittee's additional  study  relating  to  proposed  revision  in  labeling  of  certain 
packing  house  products. 

Our  Committee  met  last  Friday,  May  3d,  and  further  reviewed  the  facts 
involved  as  were  presented  by  Mr.  Firor  at  your  Washington  Meeting  February 
7th  this  year.  Our  further  study  reveals  that  the  recent  availability  of  vast 
varieties  of  new  kinds  of  transparent  packaging  materials  of  the  type  that 
eliminate  or  minimize  the  degree  of  natural  shrink  of  the  product  packaged, 
may  greatly  change  the  status  of  the  natural  product  shrinkage  as  was  present 
when  we  first  introduced  this  subject. 

In  view  of  these  new  developments,  we  feel  that  it  would  not  be  timely  to  pre- 
sent the  result  of  our  study  as  was  contemplated  at  your  conference  meeting 
scheduled  for  June  the  3d.  We  feel  that  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
wisdom  to  conduct  further  study  and  experimenting  with  these  new  films  to 
more  thoroughly  evaluate  their  respective  qualifications  regarding  the  possible 
elimination  of  normal  shrinkage  of  the  product  packaged. 

We  appreciate  the  consideration  you  and  your  associates  have  given  to  our 
problem  and  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  present  finalized  data  at  this  time. 

Cordially  yours, 

/s/    H.  Rumsey,  Jr. 

As  a  result  of  this  communication,  the  Committee  now  recommends 
that  no  action  on  this  item  be  taken  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  submits  the  following  items  for  consideration  and 
action  by  this  Conference : 

I.  Poultry — Cooked. 

The  Committee  interprets  Section  24  of  the  Model  State  Law  on  Weights  and 
Measures  as  prohibiting  the  sale  of  "cooked"  poultry  by  the  "piece."  Thus,  the 
Committee  recommends  that,  in  those  jurisdictions  where  Section  24  of  the 
Model  Law  has  been  adopted,  any  such  practices  be  prohibited,  and  that  in  all 
other  jurisdictions  such  practices  be  discouraged. 

2.  Poultry— Stuffed. 

The  40th  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures,  in  1955,  took  action 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  "Frozen  Stuffed  Turkeys."  In  conformance  with 
that  action,  the  Committee  recommends  that,  when  any  poultry,  cooked  or  un- 
cooked, is  stuffed  with  dressing,  it  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  net  weight 
of  the  poultry  and  with  the  net  weight  of  any  stuffing. 

8.  Waxed  Paper  in  Rolls. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  waxed  paper  in  rolls  be  labeled  as  to  the 
width  and  length  of  the  paper  in  the  roll,  in  terms  of  feet  and/or  inches. 

4.  Halibut  Fletches — Fresh  Frozen. 

The  Committee  received  a  report  from  one  jurisdiction  that  large  quantities 
of  "fresh  frozen  halibut  fletches"  were  found  to  be  short  weight.  Investigation 
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revealed  that  this  product  was  glazed  by  being  quick  frozen  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  a  layer  of  ice  to  be  frozen  on  each  fletch.  In  turn,  the  weight  of  the  j 
ice  was  included  in  the  net  weight  of  the  fish.  This  practice  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Model  Law  and  the  Model  Package  Marking  Regulation  adopted  I 
by  the  National  Conference.  While  this  is  unquestionably  an  enforcement  prob- 
lem that  requires  no  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Conference,  the  Commit- 
tee does  wish  to  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  weights  and  measures 
officials  and  distributors  of  fish  products,  in  order  that  the  practice  can  be 
corrected. 

5.  Soap — Bars. 

The  Committee  has  had  correspondence  with  at  least  two  jurisdictions  during  I 
the  year  relative  to  the  marking  of  bars  of  soap  in  terms  of  net  weight.  The 
National  Conference  has  given  much  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  after 
very  careful  study  the  Committee  recommended  and  the  37th  National  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  following : 

Soap  (Bars  and  Cakes). — Should  be  sold  by  numerical  count  and  the  num- 
ber of  bars  or  cakes  in  a  package  should  be  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack- 
age in  a  plain  and  conspicuous  manner,  provided,  however,  that  where  a  pack- 
age contains  only  1  bar  or  cake  of  soap  such  declaration  or  statement  should 
not  be  required ;  and  provided,  further,  that  these  stipulations  shall  not  apply 
to  medicated  soaps  required  to  be  marked  by  weight  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  consensus  of  the  Committee  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  above  re- 
port was  submitted  and  approved.  Therefore,  no  further  recommendation  is  of- 
fered at  this  time. 

6.  Rope  and  Cordage  Products. 

This  Committee  and  the  National  Conference  have  considered  and  acted  upon 
this  subject  repeatedly.  The  strong  opinion  of  weights  and  measures  officials 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  that  these  products  should  be  sold  by  "net  weight" 
the  same  as  all  others.  Manufacturers  of  these  items  continue  to  insist  on  sell- 
ing by  "gross  weight."  They  continue  to  "lobby  through"  amendments  to  weights 
and  measures  laws  to  exempt  these  products  from  the  usual  requirements  of 
"sale  by  net  weight."  The  Committee  recommends  that  this  Conference  express 
its  opposition  to  this  practice  and  urges  all  weights  and  measures  officials  to 
enforce  their  "sale  by  net  weight"  laws  with  regard  to  rope  and  cordage  products. 
To  those  jurisdictions  where  exemptions  have  been  written  into  the  law,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  efforts  be  made  to  repeal  such  exemptions. 

7.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Paper  Cartons. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  packed  in  paper  cartons  for  the  purpose  of  sale  shall 
be  construed  to  be  in  package  form,  and  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents  shall 
be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 

The  term  "for  the  purpose  of  sale"  is  used  so  that  carry-all  bags,  tote  bags, 
or  other  containers  that  are  merely  used  for  transportation  of  the  commodity 
are  eliminated  from  marking  requirements. 

(After  brief  discussion,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Christie  to  amend  Item  No. 
7  by  Striking  out  the  second  paragraph.  The  motion  carried  and  Item  No.  7, 
as  amended,  and  as  shown  below,  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

7.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Paper  Cartons 

Fruits  and  vegetables  packed  in  paper  cartons  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
shall  be  construed  to  be  in  package  form,  and  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents 
shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 

8.  Pulp  Wood. 

Pulp  wood  may  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure. 

The  term  Pulp  Wood  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  and  all  wood,  regard- 
less of  size  or  shape,  which  can  be,  or  may  be,  manufactured  into  pulp,  and 
which  was  cut  originally  for  such  purpose. 

The  time  limit  for  weighing  such  pulp  wood,  when  sold  on  a  weight  basis, 
is  left  up  to  the  various  jurisdictions  to  decide. 
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9.  Wallpaper. 

Wallpaper  should  be  marked  as  to  the  length  and  width  of  each  roll,  in  terms 
of  linear  measure. 

Mr.  K.  E.  Meek  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  why  the  word  "should" 
was  used  instead  of  "shall"  ? 

Mr.  Lirio:  At  the  committee  meeting  I  believe  it  was  suggested 
that  the  words  "wall  coverings"  should  also  be  included. 

Mr.  Leithuser  :  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Greene  :  I  move  that  Item  No.  9  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

9.  Wall  Paper  and  Wall  Coverings 

Wallpaper  and  wall  coverings  shall  be  marked  as  to  the  length  and  width 
of  each  roll,  in  terms  of  linear  measure. 

(The  motion  carried  and  Item  No.  9,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference. ) 

10.  Fertilizer  for  Laions  {Inert  Liquid  Fertilizer). 

Because  the  Committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  develop  sufficient  information 
to  offer  a  sound  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  this  commodity,  the 
Committee  requests  the  authority  to  hold  this  item  for  further  study. 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Regulations,  as  amended,  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference. ) 
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BREAKFAST  MEETING  OF  THE  INCOMING  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  7,  1957 

On  Friday  morning,  June  7,  the  newly  elected  Executive  Commit- 
tee, with  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  and  the  weights 
and  measures  members  on  the  Advisory  Committee  as  guests,  met  to 
discuss  and  reach  decisions  regarding  the  43d  Conference.  Present 
at  the  meeting  were  eight  of  the  nine  officers,  seven  of  the  ten  Execu- 
tive Committee  members,  the  chairmen  of  the  three  standing  com- 
mittees, the  two  weights  and  measures  representatives  on  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  retiring  treasurer.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  the  newly  elected  Conference  Chairman,  J.  P.  McBride.  The 
following  decisions  were  reached  regarding  the  43d  National  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures,  1958 : 

1.  Place:  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Bate:  June  9-13,  1958. 

3.  Duration:  Open  committee  meetings  on  Monday,  opening  session  Tues- 
day morning,  Wednesday  afternoon  free  of  any  scheduled  meeting,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  scheduled  according  to  the  needs  of  the  program. 

4.  Program:  To  continue  some  foreign  participation,  if  practicable,  and 
schedule  more  discussion-type  topics.  All  Conference  delegates  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  send  in  program  suggestions  for  1958  NOW. 

5.  Distribution  of  papers:  The  committee  voted  to  continue  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution  of  Conference  papers  through  a  checklist  arrangement. 

6.  Social  activities:  Similar  to  previous  years,  with  the  Conference 
party  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  night. 

7.  Ladies'  entertainment:  To  be  arranged  by  the  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  Ladies'  Committee. 

8.  The  registration  will  remain  at  $5. 

9.  The  retiring  Conference  Chaplain,  Rev.  R.  W.  Searles,  noted  that,  although 
he  was  directed  by  the  previous  Executive  Committee  to  send  appropriate  cards 
for  the  Conference  to  members  during  sickness  or  at  death,  he  has  not  been 
receiving  information  in  time  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  All  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Conference  are  urged  to  inform  the  present  Chaplain  of 
sicknesses  and  deaths  at  the  following  address :  Mr.  J.  H.  Meek,  Direction,  Divi- 
sion of  Markets,  1200  East  Main  Street,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 

10.  The  committee  received  a  letter  from  the  Ladies'  Committee  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  Conference  for  its  hospitality.  The  letter  was  read  to  the 
Conference  during  the  Friday  morning  session. 
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SIXTH  SESSION— MORNING  OF  FRIDAY,  JUNE  7,  1957 


(J.  E.  Mahoney,  Vice  Pkesident,  Presiding) 

REMARKS  OF  A.  T.  McPHERSON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

The  1957  Conference  marks  a  very  important  period  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  in  1905  the  Conference  repeatedly  tried,  without  suc- 
cess, to  formalize  its  organization  and  procedure.  This  long-sought 
objective  was  accomplished  earlier  this  week  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Meek  of  Indiana. 

This  statement  of  Organization  and  Procedure  emphasizes  the  role 
of  the  Bureau  in  providing  the  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
needed  as  a  basis  for  the  laws,  regulations,  codes,  specifications,  and 
tolerances  with  which  you  are  concerned.  We  of  the  Bureau  are 
here  to  back  you  up — call  on  us  whenever  we  can  be  of  assistance. 

OPEN  FORUM — ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

(W.  A.  Kerlin,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Alameda  County,  California, 
served  as  Moderator  during  the  open  f oruni. ) 

Mr.  Kerlin  :  The  subject  of  the  open  forum  this  morning  is  Ad- 
ministrative Problems.  A  select  group  of  men  have  been  chosen  to 
discuss  briefly  some  of  the  various  problems  that  are  encountered  by 
weights  and  measures  officials  in  the  planning  and  management  of 
their  programs. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS 

By  James  J.  Powers,  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

All  the  works  of  nature  are  linked  one  to  the  other  and  form  a 
whole,  in  the  immensity  of  which  we  only  perceive  some  fine  points 
that  appear  to  be  detached  because  those  who  unite  them  are  con- 
cealed from  us.  The  result  of  this  connection  is  that  no  work  phase 
of  our  activities  should  be  neglected,  none  that  may  provide  some 
direct  or  indirect  utility  to  man.  That  which  appears  futile  should 
be  grasped  like  the  others.  In  offering  ourselves,  we  should  be 
assured  that  we  have  hold  of  a  chain,  the  precious  links  of  which 
will  be  discovered  by  time.  If  those  links  that  are  wanting  leave 
vacancies,  the  intermediate  links  are  presented  to  us  every  day  by 
the  hand  of  chance,  and  it  is  our  business  to  arrange  them. 

We  see  people  sit  in  security  of  their  homes  during  thunderstorms. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not  Franklin  supplied  the 
link  of  the  lightning  rod  as  a  conductor  in  the  chain  of  safety. 

When  forging  a  chain,  each  link  is  manufactured  separately,  then 
joined  together,  to  make  the  chain  of  the  required  strength  to  meel 
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the  required  needs.  Man  is  a  dependent  being.  He  cannot  live  of 
himself  alone.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  all  dependent  on  one  another. 
"As  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap."  Your  influence  has  its  limitations. 
Have  you  ever  cast  a  stone  on  a  body  of  water  and  watched  the 
ripples  spread  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  stone  with  the  water? 
They  spread  in  a  circular  form  and  gradually  disappear.  So,  too, 
with  our  contacts — large  at  point  of  contact,  then  gradually  fade 
into  oblivion.  In  this  great  chain  of  weights  and  measures  enforce- 
ment, which  spreads  across  this  great  country  of  ours — yea  it  even 
spreads  beyond  our  borders — we,  too,  have  our  weak  or  missing  links 
in  this  chain,  or  even  links  that  are  wanting.  We,  too,  are  depend- 
ent on  one  another  for  cooperation,  help,  and  support. 

Have  you  ever  traveled  down  a  winding  river  in  a  canoe  and  tried 
to  visualize  what  lies  beyond  the  bend,  whether  the  course  be  smooth 
or  filled  with  rapids?  You  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  or  suspense 
until  you  have  turned  the  bend.  Fortunately  there  are  those  on 
higher  ground  who  have  the  clear  vision  of  the  surroundings  and  can 
make  a  survey  of  what  is  ahead,  just  as  in  the  army  with  its  observa- 
tion units.  Let  us  liken  ourselves  to  all  the  foregoing  facts.  By 
doing  so,  we  can  better  evaluate  the  problems  of  good  genuine  rela- 
tionship between  State,  county,  and  city  departments  of  weights  and 
measures. 

I  believe  in  all  States  the  setup  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same — State,  county,  and  city,  and  local  governments. 

Primarily,  we  all  look  to  our  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  then 
State,  county,  and  local  groups.  You  cannot  move  in  two  directions. 
You  move  forward  or  backward,  and  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  any  of  our  groups  are  thinking  of  anything  but  forward  for 
progress.  Only  by  strict  adherence  to  cooperation,  with  the  fountain- 
head  of  our  activities  to  the  lowest  echelon,  can  we  expect  to  have  this 
progress. 

Those  at  the  head  are  on  the  high  ground  and  see  what  is  beyond  the  ' 
river's  bend.    They  can  supply  the  missing  link.    They  can  cause 
more  ripples  on  the  body  of  water  to  carry  the  ripples  to  the  farthest  ' 
ends  on  the  shores.    As  dependent  beings,  we  must  look  to  them  for 
guidance. 

Fortunately,  through  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  that  cooperation,  and  I  speak  as  one  who  has  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  it  from  the  State  and  city  level. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  our  weights  and  measures  association 
where  we  meet  annually  to  reconcile  any  problems.    We  also  conduct  j 
a  school  of  instruction,  have  an  executive  committee  and  a  legislative  \ 
committee  to  promote,  propose,  and  lobby  for  laws  beneficial  to  the  J 
cause  for  which  we  are  dedicated.    We  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
as  the  guiding  force  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  an  able  lawyer,  as  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
interest,  wise  counsel,  and  cooperation  have  been  most  helpful. 

Where  there  are  problems  that  cross  county  or  State  lines,  complete 
harmony  and  cooperation  have  been  outstanding.  This  is  the  type  of 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  loyalty  upon  which  our  great  country  j 
was  founded,  exists,  and,  please  God,  will  endure.  No  political  bar- 
riers should  be  expected  to  disturb  harmonious  relations  between  en- 
forcement officers  whose  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  buying  public. 
Personal  differences  and  opinion  should  be  submerged,  and  our  motto 
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always  "onward  and  upward  for  cooperation,  vigilence,  and  loyalty 
to  the  tasks  to  which  we  have  dedicated  ourselves."  May  God  guide 
and  sustain  us  in  our  endeavors. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  OFFICIAL  AND  THE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING  DEVICES 

By  C.  O.  Cottom,  Supervising  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  State  of  Michigan 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  in  this  open  forum  rightfully  should  be 
included  in  a  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  weights  and  measures  program,  and  merits  careful  considera- 
tion by  every  weights  and  measures  official.  Proper  relations  between 
the  official  and  the  manufacturers  of  and  the  dealers  in  weighing  and 
measuring  devices  will  add  to  and  strengthen  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures program,  while  improper  relations  can  only  detract  from  the 
effort  and,  thus,  materially  weaken  the  entire  program. 

The  weights  and  measures  official,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  his 
work,  must  command  a  special  kind  of  respect  from  the  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  the  enforcement  of  the  weights  and 
measures  laws.  He  must  obtain  and  keep  a  reputation  of  fairness  and 
impartiality  in  all  of  his  official  dealings.  Not  only  is  the  official  an 
enforcement  officer,  but,  due  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  he  also  is  a 
public  arbiter  in  those  commercial  transactions  involving  the  transfer 
of  commodities  by  weight  or  measure.  Any  situation  that  tends  to 
damage  that  feeling  of  respect  for  the  official  will  lessen  his 
effectiveness. 

The  identity  of  a  weights  and  measures  official  is  provided  for  by 
law.  His  duties  and  responsibilities  are  described,  at  least  in  general 
terms,  and,  for  the  most  part,  his  function  is  to  protect  the  people  in 
his  jurisdiction  from  receiving  less  than  what  they  pay  for. 

Important  to  the  over- all  program  is  the  testing  and  control  of  the 
various  commercial  weighing  and  measuring  devices  in  use  in  the 
jurisdiction.  Because  of  this  activity,  the  official,  of  necessity,  comes 
in  close  contact  with  representatives  of  the  industries  involved  in  the 
manufacturing,  selling,  and  repairing  of  weighing  and  measuring 
equipment.  Cooperation  on  a  business-like  basis  between  the  official 
and  the  industry  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  parties,  providing  the 
relations  between  them  are  kept  in  proper  accord. 

From  the  official's  standpoint,  he  must  maintain  an  attitude  of 
dignified  friendliness,  never  bordering  on  intimacy.  He  must  be 
careful  that  all  representatives  are  treated  with  the  same  accord  and 
that  no  partiality  is  shown  to  any  one  party.  Frequently,  the  official 
is  called  upon  to  recommend  a  supplier  or  repairman.  He  should 
never  recommend  only  one.  Our  staff  is  instructed  to  recommend  at 
least  three  reputable  concerns,  any  one  of  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  inquirer.  Along  the  same  line,  the  official  should  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  discuss  the  merits  or  shortcomings  of  a  particular  com- 
pany's product.  Discussion  of  types  of  devices  to  fit  a  certain  situa- 
tion is  always  proper,  but,  never  should  the  official  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities of  one  brand  in  favor  of  another. 

The  acceptance  of  gifts  of  material  things  or  any  form  of  gratuity 
by  the  official  is  inexcusable  and  certainly  provides  the  means  for  a 
complete  breakdown  of  his  entire  program.  Even  though,  at  the  time 
of  the  offering  of  the  gratuity,  no  special  favor  is  contemplated  by 
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the  giver,  any  attempt  of  the  official  to  maintain  his  impartiality  in 
case  of  a  decision  at  a  later  date  would  be  very  difficult.    In  fact  j 
it  is  very  possible,  if  a  decision  was  to  be  made  against  a  product  of 
the  donor,  the  official  would  be  reminded  of  the  favor  and  a  returning 
favor  might  be  asked  for. 

It  is  here  that  mention  should  be  made  of  the  responsibility  that 
the  representatives  of  the  manufacturer  have  in  protecting  the  in-  j 
tegrity  of  the  weights  and  measures  official  and  his  program.    It  is 
easily  understood  that  the  result  of  an  active  weights  and  measures  1 
program  materially  benefits  those  people  involved  in  making  and  sell- 
ing weighing  and  measuring  devices ;  therefore,  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  official's  program  will  naturally  increase  the  results  of  j 
the  supplier's  efforts. 

The  agents  of  the  manufacturing  industry  should  refrain  from  ask-  ; 
ing  for  special  favors  or  considerations  from  the  official.  The  industry 
representative  should  only  ask  for,  and  in  this  he  should  insist,  that 
the  weights  and  measures  official  treat  him  and  his  competitor  on  an 
equal  basis.  He  should  refrain  from  originating  any  situation  that 
might  reflect  on  the  reputation  of  the  official. 

In  one  instance,  in  our  State,  a  salesman  of  one  of  the  supplier 
companies  was  "following  up"  on  the  route  of  one  of  our  inspectors,  ; 
soliciting  new  business,  and  contracting  for  the  repair  of  condemned 
devices.    Immediately  a  complaint  was  sent  to  our  office  intimating  I 
the  inspector  and  the  salesman  were  working  together.    We  could  | 
easily  establish,  in  our  own  minds,  that  the  inspector  was  not  conscious 
of  the  salesman's  procedure.    The  net  results  of  this  venture  were:  A 
complaint  to  his  company  was  made  by  the  Merchant's  Association  in 
the  city;  even  though  the  salesman  was  dismissed,  the  company 
naturally  suffered  a  loss  in  their  reputation,  and  to  some  degree,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  inspector  in  that  area  was  reduced. 

The  following  items  summarize : 

1.  The  integrity  of  the  weights  and  measures  official  determines,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  effectiveness  of  his  program. 

2.  The  weights  and  measures  official  should  maintain  his  identity  at  all  times 
in  his  official  dealings. 

3.  In  his  contact  with  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers 
in,  weighing  and  measuring  equipment,  the  official  should  maintain  an  attitude 
of  dignified  friendliness,  never  bordering  on  intimacy. 

4.  Gratuities  should  never  be  accepted  by  the  weights  and  measures  official. 

5.  The  representatives  of  supplier  industries  have  a  responsibility  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  weights  and  measures  official  and  his  program. 

Me.  Kerlin  :  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  one  of  Mr.  Cottom's  state- 
ments which  was  very  important.  He  stressed  the  point  of  gratuities. 
During  the  past  year  in  California  our  State  Association  sponsored  a 
Bill  in  the  Legislature  that  would  prohibit  weights  and  measures  1 
officials  in  any  capacity  from  receiving  any  gratuity  or  the  like  for 
any  inspection  or  anything  that  is  a  part  of  their  official  responsibility.  , 
Believe  me,  we  had  no  trouble  getting  that  Bill  through  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cottom  one  question.  Do  you  have  any 
requirement  that  a  company  notify  you  of  where  and  when  they  sell 
or  install  a  weighing  or  measuring  device  ? 

Mr.  Cottom  :  At  the  present  time,  our  law  provides  that  an  unsealed 
weighing  or  measuring  device  is  illegal  in  the  State.  We  do  not  have 
any  provision  that  requires  the  installing  company  or  agency  to 
notify  us.    The  responsibility  is  left  up  to  the  user  of  the  device. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  PACKAGE  MARKING  REQUIREMENTS 

By  George  L.  Johnson,  Director,  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  State  of  Kentucky 

The  subject  of  "Enforcement  of  Package  Marking  Requirements'* 
will  be  presented  in  this  paper  as  "viewed"  by  an  enforcement  official 
who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  quantity  enforcement  alone.  There- 
fore, the  actual  theme  will  be  enforcement  of  quantity  marking  require- 
ments for  packages. 

Industry,  in  order  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  quicker  service, 
neater  purchases,  and  opportunities  to  select  items  that  are  appealing, 
has  gone  to  packaging  commodities  in  advance  of  sale.  With  increased 
public  demand,  this  method  of  trading  is  becoming  more  common 
every  day.  More  and  more  items  are  being  offered  for  sale  in  package 
form.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  full  descriptions  be  given  each 
item  packaged  to  inform  the  purchaser  of  the  contents.  Included  in 
this  information  are  quantity  declarations.  In  order  that  these  quan- 
tity statements  not  be  misleading,  laws  are  enacted  to  protect  the 
honest  merchant  and  the  purchasers.  It  is  well  known  by  weights  and 
measures  officials  that  these  laws  are  enforced  by  both  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  The  Federal  laAvs  cover  mostly  interstate  shipments, 
whereas  States  enforce  laws  governing  commerce  within  their  own 
boundaries. 

The  basic  problem  with  respect  to  the  State  laws  covering  package 
labeling  is  uniformity.  Much  time  is  required  to  bring  about  uni- 
form laws  and  regulations  among  48  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  however,  much  progress  is  being  made  along  this  line  as  a  result 
of  the  work  being  done  through  the  National  Conference  on  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Every  weights  and  measures  official  who  administers  laws  setting- 
up  package  marking  requirements  has  a  definite  responsibility  to  the 
people  whom  he  serves  and  should  work  with  diligence  in  proving  the 
quantity  statements  on  all  package  commodities  being  sold  in  his  juris- 
diction. This  is  never-ending  work,  because  weights  and  measures 
inspectors  never  will  be  able  to  check  every  commodity  offered  for 
sale.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  more  and  more  active  enforcement 
and  more  uniformity  among  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  States. 

Fortunately,  basic  recommendations  have  been  made  dealing  with 
proper  procedures  for  checkweighing  commodities.  It  is  admittedly 
very  difficult  to  obtain  uniform  testing  procedures  among  18  States : 
however,  greater  uniformity  of  enforcement  procedures  will  result  in 
fewer  condemnations  of  packaged  commodities. 

Efforts  should  be  made  in  all  States  to  do  as  much  checkweighing 
as  possible  at  the  packing  plants  and  large  wholesale  outlets.  Of 
course,  in  self-service  stores  where  packaging  in  advance  of  sale  is 
done,  the  inspection  must  be  made  at  the  retail  level.  In  the  package- 
checking  procedure,  average  weights  should  be  determined  and  these 
averages  be  compared  with  the  represented  net  weights  on  packages. 

Excessive  errors  should  be  noted  and  prohibited.  When  check- 
weighing  packaged  commodities,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  check 
every  package;  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  percentage  of  the 
stock  be  examined  and  that  action  on  the  lot  be  based  on  results  of  i  lie 
sample.  This  method  has  been  upheld  by  court  opinions. 

When  a  commodity  is  found  to  be  short  or  below  the  represented 
net  weight,  a  stop-sale  order  should  be  issued.  This  plan  is  reasonable 
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and  should  be  basic.  Nonetheless,  weights  and  measures  officials  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  individual  problems  of  the  packers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  in  some  cases  strict  enforcement  must 
be  tempered.  It  is  very  important  to  follow  back  with  periodic  re- 
checks.  The  weights  and  measures  official  must  satisfy  himself  that 
all  necessary  steps  are  taken  by  the  packer  to  provide  accurate  net 
weights. 

Weights  and  measures  inspectors  number  so  few  when  compared 
with  the  tremendous  number  and  the  vast  variety  of  packages,  that 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  consumers.  This  can 
be  done  in  many  ways — for  example,  through  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television.  In  addition,  the  retail  merchants  must  be  taught  to  be 
weights  and  measures  conscious.  With  their  obvious  interest  in 
accurate  weights,  the  merchants  can  act  as  unofficial  inspectors  check- 
weighing  their  deliveries  and  advising  the  enforcement  officials  of 
irregularities  in  packages  received  by  them  from  their  suppliers. 

Most  State  laws  have  sections  requiring  that  all  packaged  commodi- 
ties be  labeled  as  to  net  weight,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  or 
numerical  count.  This  requirement  should  be  enforced  with  the  same 
firmness  as  the  accurate  net-weight  requirement.  Packages  should 
be  condemned  when  they  are  improperly  labeled. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  the  basic  principles  of  enforcement  of 
package-marking  requirements,  to  describe  some  of  the  problems  and 
conditions,  and  to  suggest  certain  recommendations  that  may  assist 
the  weights  and  measures  inspector  in  carrying  out  his  package- 
marking  laws. 

(There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of  quantity-marking  re- 
quirements for  packaged  commodities.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  State 
and  Federal  requirements  regarding  marking  of  packages  that  are  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce. ) 

EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION  WITH  OTHER  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OFFICIALS 

By  E.  L.  Randall,  State  Sealer,  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

State  of  Nevada 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  a  brief  paper  on  the  subject  "Exchange 
of  Information  with  Other  Weights  and  Measures  Officials."  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  agree  that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  this  organi- 
zation is  that  we  work  together.  Certainly  we  cannot  do  this  unless 
we  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.  This  has  been  recognized 
on  many  occasions,  and  some  efforts  to  accomplish  it  have  met  with 
considerable  success  in  certain  areas.  It  would  seem,  now,  that  all 
Ave  need  do  is  to  expand  such  areas  until  the  program  is  nationwide. 

A  review  of  these  successful  efforts  indicates  that  an  official  bulletin 
by  a  sealer  or  a  group  of  sealers  plays  the  dominant  role.  These  pub- 
lications have  one  aim  in  common:  To  give  to  the  sealers  all  the 
information  possible  regarding  their  work.  This  in  turn  serves  a 
dual  purpose:  (1)  to  let  the  other  sealers  know  what  is  being  done, 
and  (2)  how  it  is  being  done,  and  by  whom.  The  early  publications 
in  New  York  and  Michigan  served  as  "melting  pots"  of  ideas  and 
proved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  their  respective  areas. 

Later  on,  other  publications  appeared  in  the  form  of  newsletters 
or  bulletins  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Texas,  California,  and  the  Southern 
Association.  Our  Committee  on  Education  stated,  in  a  report  to  the 
Conference  in  1947,  that  these  publications  "issued  by  the  various 
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departments  and  sealer  organizations  help  a  lot  to  keep  weights  and 
measures  officials  throughout  the  country  better  informed  and  to 
keep  their  work  more  uniform  and  in  closer  harmony."  After  all, 
this  just  expresses  the  chief  objective  of  our  National  Conference — to 
promote  and  achieve  uniformity  in  laws  and  regulations  and  in  the 
interpretation  and  enforcement  thereof.  Your  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation has  consistently  expounded  this  principle,  and  in  1950  sug- 
gested that  a  program  be  designed  to  produce  the  following  objectives : 

(1)  Better  understanding  of  problems  encounterd  in  various  areas; 

(2)  uniformity  of  enforcement ;  (3)  increased  efficiency  in  operations ; 
and  (4)  uniformity  in  approval  and  rejection  of  commercial  equip- 
ment. Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been  done  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  However,  the  surface  is  only  scratched.  There  has  been 
enough  said,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We  know  what  is 
needed  and  what  we  want,  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  it  ? 

Unfortunately,  your  speaker  is  unable  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
or  a  complete  solution,  but,  since  I  have  the  floor,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  at  least  to  present  my  ideas  for  you  to  consider,  and  to  invite  you 
to  present  your  ideas. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  start  with  a  program  of  proven 
success  and  expand  it  to  cover  the  desired  area — to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
entire  Conference.  This  is  simply  stated,  but  its  execution  is  fraught 
with  many  problems,  the  solutions  to  which  could  be  resolved  by  men 
with  experience  in  our  organization. 

The  execution  would  require  either  the  formation  of  a  new  com- 
mittee, or  an  additional  authorization  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 
I  believe  a  separate  committee  should  be  named.  This  committee 
should  have  a  secretary  of  somewhat  permanent  status,  preferably 
located  close  to  Washington.  This  committee  secretary  should  handle 
all  correspondence  between  the  committee  and  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures officials.  He  should  act  as  a  constant  liaison  between  his  com- 
mittee and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference.  The  committee, 
in  turn,  should : 

(1)  Be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  sections  established  over 
the  country  and  such  others  as  deemed  advisable  by  the  Conference. 

(2)  Act  as  a  clearing  house  on  information. 

(3)  Give  such  information  as  it  can  upon  request. 

(4)  Suggest  the  problems  that  should  be  presented  to  the  National  Conference 
Meetings. 

(5)  Have  knowledge  of  all  the  State  laws  as  well  as  the  Model  Law  and 
regulations  established  by  the  National  Conference. 

(6)  Have  a  knowledge  of  administrative  setups  existing  throughout  the 
country.  (Much  of  this  information  could  probably  be  obtained  from  a  recent 
survey  made  by  a  consumers  research  organization. ) 

(7)  Receive  copies  of  all  current  weights  and  measures  bulletins  and  such 
other  information  as  will  aid  it  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 

(8)  Issue  a  monthly  publication  to  be  sent  to  all  officials  who  subscribe  to 

it. 

Of  all  these  functions,  the  bulletin  is  the  most  important.  Most 
officials  have  budget  money  for  publications,  and  perhaps  this  would 
pay  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  Such  a  publication  could 
carry  advertisements,  if  necessary,  to  support  it.  Through  this  medi- 
um, then,  weights  and  measures  officials  could  keep  abreast  of  activi- 
ties all  over  the  country.  They  would  see  pictures  of  different  types 
of  equipment  used  by  the  various  States.  There  is  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation to  be  funneled  through  a  central  source. 
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We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  weights  and  measures  officials  j 
are  not  responsible  for  all  the  confusion  which  arises  from  a  lack  of 
uniformity  of  laws  affecting  weights  and  measures.    Some  of  these  I 
laws,  particularly  on  bread  weights,  are  statutes  over  which  we  have  | 
or  have  had  little  or  no  control.    Perhaps  this  committee  could  be  of 
assistance  in  this  direction — warning  State  regulatory  officials  and  j 
affected  industries  of  proposed  policies  or  laAvs  that  are  not  in  con- 
formity with  existing  laws  or  industrial  practices.    I  am  sure  the  ' 
value  of  this  service  is  evident,  if  it  could  be  effectuated. 

The  success  of  this  venture  would  depend  entirely,  of  course,  on  the  ! 
quality  and  sincerity  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  co-  j 
operation  they  received  from  the  sealers  all  over  the  country.    As  far 
as  the  membership  is  concerned,  its  quality  would  be  insured  if  it  were  | 
carefully  selected.    Certainly  a  sectional  organization  of  weights  and  | 
measures  officials  would  choose  an  active  and  qualified  member  to  j 
represent  it.    The  group  could  select  its  own  chairman  and  secretary. 
Those  are  details  that  could  be  worked  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
sure an  active  and  conscientious  committee. 

Again,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  these  suggestions  are  being  pre- 
sented for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  thought  and  discussion,  j 
Certainty  some  of  these  thoughts  have  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  j 
you  since  1928  or  earlier.  Surely  there  are  those  among  you  who  are  I 
qualified  to  outline  and  guide  a  course  of  action.  Let  us  act  on  such  j 
knowledge.  Let  us  act  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  always  be  ! 
officials  located  all  over  the  country  who  need  this  kind  of  help  and  I 
who  always  will  be  looking  for  it,  oftentimes  in  vain.  Let  us  act 
now. 

I  might  point  out  that,  being  a  relatively  new  face  at  these  Con-  I 
f  erences,  I  was  not  quite  sure  how  the  above  ideas  would  be  received,  j 
so  I  have  tried  them  out,  so  to  speak,  on  several  sealers  in  the  western  I 
States.    They  responded  quite  favorably  and  are  in  complete  accord 
that  action  should  be  taken  along  the  suggested  lines.    Therefore,  let 
me  say,  we  present  them  now  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Jackson  :  Mr.  Randall,  could  you  give  some  further  specific 
recommendations  on  how  you  feel  this  exchange  of  information  pro- 
gram on  a  nationwide  scale  could  be  put  into  operation  before  the  next  j 
Conference?    What  can  be  done  specifically  to  get  this  program  j 
started  during  the  ensuing  year  ? 

Mr.  Randall:  I  would  recommend  that  during  our  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  a  motion  be  made  to  set  up  a  committee  and  start  to 
operate.    I  think  that  the  work  that  I  have  done  in  getting  this  re-  j 
port  up  and  the  work  J.  T.  Kennedy  did  in  1950  and  1951  will  have  ! 
been  in  vain  if  we  do  not  take  some  such  action. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  BUDGET  INCREASES 

By  Robert  Williams,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Nassau  County, 

New  York 

In  considering  budget  justification,  it  might  be  well  first  to  analyze 
the  expenses  involved  in  a  weights  and  measures  activity. 

Usually  the  first  item  on  the  budget  is  the  listing  of  salaries.  It 
seems  logical  to  me  that  the  sealer,  to  justify  any  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  salary,  either  for  himself  or  any  of  the  personnel  in  his  de- 
partment, must  be  doing  a  full  time  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If 
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he  has  assistants,  deputies,  or  inspectors,  naturally  he  should  have 
good  executive  ability,  know  what  his  men  are  doing,  and  how  they 
should  do  it. 

In  factories,  offices,  or  other  places  of  business  where  men  are  em- 
ployed in  responsible  positions,  the  employee  is  not  usually  elevated 
in  position  and  given  salary  increases  if  he  is  careless,  lazy,  or  dis- 
interested in  his  work.  Generally,  salary  increases  are  earned  by 
faithful,  consistent,  and  conscientious  work. 

I  believe  that  our  City  Councils,  our  Boards  of  Supervisors,  or 
other  appointing  officials  know  more  about  what  their  weights  and 
measures  officials  are  doing  than  we  think  they  know.  Many  sealers 
are  doing  a  good  job  while  some  others  only  talk  a  good  job.  There 
is  a  difference.  If  the  sealer  has  inspectors  working  under  his  direc- 
tion, he  should  be  just  as  concerned  about  getting  proper  salary  ad- 
justments for  his  men  as  he  is  about  his  own  salary  increase. 

In  considering  equipment  needs,  there  must  be  program  planning 
for  a  year  or  two  ahead.  Existing  equipment  must  be  examined  care- 
fully to  determine  if  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  program.  Pre- 
paratory to  presenting  a  budget,  the  sealer  should  take  stock  of  his 
equipment,  and  note  any  items  of  equipment  that  he  needs,  whether 
additional  or  replacement.  The  approximate  cost  of  each  item  should 
then  be  ascertained.  Actual  needs,  not  inflated  amounts,  should  be 
requested.  The  department  head  should  be  honest  with  the  Budget 
Officer  or  Committee.    They  will  respect  honesty. 

Existing  equipment  should  be  kept  accurate  and  in  good  repair. 
There  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  asking  for  budgetary  appropriations 
to  replace  or  repair  equipment  that  might  lower  the  respect  of  the 
public  for  the  work  the  sealer  is  doing. 

My  experience  is  that  budgetary  requests  are  granted  if  the  sealer 
is  doing  a  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  the  help  that  he  has,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  at  the  budget  hearing  he  is  able  to  clearly  and 
sincerely  state  his  equipment  and  personnel  needs.  Logical  justi- 
fication and  support  of  these  requests  must  be  ready  and  forthcoming 
if  asked  for. 

A  description  of  budget  experiences  in  my  jurisdiction,  Nassau 
County,  New  York,  might  be  interesting.  Three  years  ago  we  had 
two  assistant  sealers,  three  senior  inspectors,  and  seven  inspectors,  a 
secretary,  and  a  typist  clerk.  The  inspectors  started  at  a  salary  of 
$3,408  per  annum,  with  six  annual  increments  of  $138  each,  to  a  top 
salary  of  $4,236.  The  senior  inspectors  were  in  a  salary  range  from 
$3,610  to  $4,576.  I  asked  for  salary  increases  for  the  two  assistant 
sealers,  the  three  senior  inspectors,  and  the  secretary.  These  requests 
were  all  granted.  This,  of  course,  made  the  inspectors  unhappy. 
They  felt  that,  as  they  were  in  the  lowest  paid  group,  they  should 
have  been  the  first  to  be  given  an  increase.  At  first  thought  this 
might  seem  reasonable,  but  if  the  inspectors  were  to  be  upgraded,  the 
senior  inspectors  first  had  to  be  advanced.  The  following  year  pro- 
motions were  granted  to  the  inspectors.  I  felt  that,  if  I  asked  for  a 
change  of  grade  and  an  increase  for  everyone  in  the  department  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  quite  probable  that  nobody  would 
have  gotten  an  increase. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  salaries,  I  might  say  that  in  32  years  I 
have  never  asked  for  a  salary  increase  for  myself.  By  my  asking 
for  and  getting  salary  increases  for  the  assistant  sealers  and  senior 
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inspectors,  the  authorities  have  always  taken  care  that  my  salary  was 
kept  far  enough  in  advance  of  my  assistants  that  I  was  in  no  danger  j 
of  being  overtaken  salarywise. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  Comptroller  or 
some  other  official  who  is  on  the  Budget  Committee.    This  meeting 
should  take  place  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  budget  hearing  and 
should  include  discussions  of  the  plans  and  program  for  the  year  I 
ahead.    The  weights  and  measures  official  should  relate  the  amount 
of  money  being  requested,  and  why.    He  should  explain  what  can  be 
done  with  the  additional  help  or  equipment  and  its  value  both  to  the  j 
honest  merchants  and  to  the  purchasing  public.    A  meeting  of  this 
kind  will  do  two  things.    It  will  give  the  budget  official  an  insight  j 
on  weights  and  measures  activities  that  he  may  never  have  known 
of  or  thought  of ;  it  will  prepare  him  to  support  the  budget  request.  ; 

I  believe  that  the  successful  and  progressive  weights  and  measures 
official  will  list  in  his  budget  request  the  equipment  and  other  addi- 
tions that  he  needs,  has  use  for,  and  is  prepared  to  use  in  his  future  i 
well-planned  program,  when  he  appears  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee ;  that  he  will  give  his  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  budgetary 
request  by  outlining  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  items  included, 
and  by  stating  the  value  of  the  services  he  can  render  to  the  public  i 
and  to  the  merchants  through  use  of  the  additional  facilities. 

Expanding  activities  or  increased  personnel  is  certainly  justification  1 
for  budget  increase  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  for  office  ex-  \ 
penses.    Be  certain  that  the  quality  of  work  performed  by  your  depart- 
ment justifies  your  every  request.    There  is  nothing  so  important 
as  the  continued  and  consistent  high-quality  performance  of  a 
department. 

There  are  no  substitutes  for  excellent  work  the  year  around,  careful 
preparation  of  the  budget  requests,  and  honest  and  sincere  budget 
justifications.    It  should  be  understood  that  expanding  commerce  and  i 
new  methods  of  doing  business  bring  about  greater  responsibility  to  the  ' 
weights  and  measures  official.    These  responsibilities  must  be  met 
with  efficiency,  staff,  and  equipment. 

In  1928,  the  budget  for  the  Nassau  County  Weights  and  Measures 
Department  was  $13,590.  We  had  1  sealer  and  2  deputy  sealers  and 
a  girl  in  the  office.  The  population  of  the  County  was  about  300,000. 
Our  budget  for  1957  is  $111,580.  We  have  a  sealer,  2  assistant  sealers, 
2  senior  inspectors,  13  inspectors,  a  secretary,  and  a  typist  clerk. 
Today,  the  population  of  our  County  is  over  1,300,000,  and  we  are 
not  lacking  in  equipment.  We  believe  we  are  doing  a  good  job  and 
we  are  always  seeking  to  improve  and  expand  our  services. 

Mr.  Baucom  :  I  should  like  to  add  one  thing  to  what  Mr.  Williams 
said  which  I  find  helpful.  Get  quotations  on  prices  of  equipment 
which  you  think  you  want  from  two  or  three  concerns,  so  that  you  may 
use  these  in  justifying  budget  requests  by  presenting  facts  and  not 
estimates. 

Mr.  Christie  :  Since  we  have  a  county  that  is  progressing  in  prac- 
tically the  same  manner  that  your  county  has  and  since  this  county 
has  set  up  a  6-year  planning  program,  do  you  think  that  this  is  too 
long  or  too  short  a  period  in  which  to  plan  the  weights  and  measures 
program,  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the  community? 

Mr.  Williams:  That  depends  on  whether  or  not  you  are  starting 
from  scratch.    Assuming  that  you  are  not,  I  do  not  think  that  planning  j 
that  far  ahead  is  inappropriate. 
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Mr.  Kerlin:  Do  you  prepare  any  workload  statistics  to  substan- 
tiate requests  for  increases  in  personnel?  For  example,  when  we 
want  to  have  any  increases  to  our  staff,  we  have  to  present  workload 
statistics  that  a  man  can  do  so  many  scales  and  pumps  within  a  certain 
period.  We  have  to  show  the  increase  in  the  number  of  weighing  and 
measuring  devices  that  were  in  the  county  over  the  past  few  years  and 
when  this  primary  figure  is  increased  to  such  a  point,  then  just  auto- 
matically we  will  get  another  man.  Frankly,  I  will  agree  that  to  work 
out  some  of  these  workload  statistics  can  be  a  difficult  task  for  the 
weights  and  measures  official. 

Mr.  Williams  :  I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  pin- 
point our  workload  statistically.  In  one  instance,  you  might  inspect 
and  test  a  scale  in  the  period  of  5  minutes,  where  the  same  type  of  scale 
that  you  inspect  next  might  take  20  minutes. 

We  have  not  been  using  workload  statistics,  but  the  officials  in  our 
county  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  increase  in  population 
certainly  bears  out  our  justifications  for  increases.  Each  department 
is  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  certainly  to  stand  still  would 
indicate  that  we  were  doing  very  little.  Consequently,  we  are  more 
or  less  encouraged  to  keep  in  step  with  this  expansion. 

Mr.  Jackson  :  I  think  the  problem  of  preparing  workload  statistics 
is  very  difficult,  but  I  think  from  what  little  experience  we  have  had, 
if  budget  people  ask  for  them  we  had  better  prepare  them.  To  cite 
an  example,  we  had  one  of  our  accountants  figure  and  prepare  a  chart 
showing  frequency  of  inspection  based  on  budgetary  levels.  This 
was  something  that  the  State  budget  analyst  understood,  and  he  could 
see  that  we  were  well  below  other  departments  in  this  category.  This 
year  when  our  budget  came  up  there  were  no  questions  asked.  This, 
I  am  sure,  was  due  primarily  to  the  chart  we  had  prepared  for  the 
budget  analyst. 

We  also  had  worked  out  the  definition  of  a  work  unit  and,  giving 
definite  weight  to  each  activity,  got  a  comprehensible  definition  of  a 
work  unit,  and  then  we  used  that  for  administrative  purposes.  This 
too  has  been  very  helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  budget. 

Mr.  Levy:  We  work  under  a  work  quota  originally  determined 
by  the  department  based  on  the  past  efforts  of  the  department  and 
an  our  annual  reports.  We  find  this  very  good  in  that  it  gives  us 
targets  to  aim  for. 

Mr.  Khein  :  We  work  on  an  accomplishment  budget  which  includes 
two  sections,  basic  and  supplemental.  The  basic  compares  our  ac- 
tivity load  and  costs  for  3  years,  and  the  estimation  for  the  next 
year.  Then  there  is  a  supplemental  budget  under  which  we  set  up 
what  we  anticipate  we  must  have  to  further  our  work.  This  in- 
cludes equipment  and  other  expenditures.  We  do  not  set  a  pattern 
that  a  man  has  to  do  so  many  scales  or  so  much  of  this  or  that  a  day, 
but  we  do  show  so  many  man  hours  a  year  spent  on  various  activities 
and  the  number  of  activities  covered  in  that  year. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Rice  :  For  the  past  3  years  we  have  been  operating  on 
a  performance  budget.  At  the  beginning,  we  had  to  establish  units 
of  control  which  were  units  of  inspection.  These  included  package 
checking  as  well  as  various  device  testing,  and  were  based  on  the  time 
consumed  in  each  of  the  various  inspections.  When  our  budget  in 
dollars  and  cents  is  established,  we  are  required  to  establish  units 
of  inspection  based  on  the  anticipated  workload.    These  are  broken 
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down  on  a  quarterly  basis — that  is,  expenditures  that  will  be  needed 
for  each  quarter  to  cover  the  units  of  inspection.    After  our  work 
is  finished  each  quarter,  it  is  required  that  Ave  submit  a  report,  and,  if 
the  actual  performance  is  greater  or  less  than  the  estimate,  we  must  ■ 
explain  why.  ~ 

Mr.  Hansen  :  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  along  the  line 
of  budgets.    I  have  been  very  lucky.    I  have  had  to  appear  before  ! 
the  Legislature  many  times.    Although  there  have  been  some  budget 
people  who  have  tried  to  get  particular  about  the  number  of  pieces,  1 
etc.,  the  Legislature  itself  has  never  asked  me  a  single  question  about  j 
whether  we  could  do  more  work  for  the  number  of  men  we  have,  or 
anything  in  that  regard.    They  seem  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with  how  , 
well  the  work  is  done.    There  was  a  period  of  about  12  years  that 
supervisors  tried  to  vie  with  what  had  been  done  before,  and  they  tried  | 
to  do  more  testing  with  less  money  and  less  travel  expense  and  less 
men,  but  we  changed  that  entirely  and  put  the  men  on  their  honor 
to  try  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  and  the  results  have  proved  very 


I  might  say  that,  during  the  period  of  "competition"  among  super- 
visors, the  total  appropriations  were  never  increased.  Since  then, 
our  appropriations  have  been  increased  from  $30,000  to  $250,000  a 
year. 

(At  the  conclusion  of  the  Open  Forum  Discussion,  a  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Jackson  to  "have  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  direct  a  study, 
devise  a  plan  for  the  exchange  of  information  on  a  national  basis,  put  any  such 
phase  of  this  plan  into  operation,  and  report  on  this  plan  during  the  next  j 
National  Conference  in  1958."    The  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 

REMARKS  OF  R.  A.  FINDLAY,  DEPUTY  INSPECTOR  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  j 
MEASURES,    DEPARTMENT    OF    TERRITORIAL    POLICE,  JUNEAU, 


The  Alaska  weights  and  measures  activity  has  been  in  existence 
since  1939,  although  it  was  really  just  on  paper  until  1953,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  then  to  the  Tax 
Department.  In  1955,  the  Legislature  transferred  the  division  to  the 
Territorial  Police,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  hold  a  commission  as 
Captain  in  the  Territorial  Police,  assigned  to  weights  and  measures 
as  the  deputy  inspector.  At  the  present  time  I  am  the  only  weights 
and  measures  inspector  in  the  Territory,  so  naturally  I  cannot  cover  j 
the  entire  Territory.  I  do  the  best  I  can  by  concentrating  on  the 
larger  cities  instead  of  skipping  around  here  and  there  where  weights 
and  measures  enforcement  is  not  quite  as  necessary. 

When  I  took  office  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Brandt,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  instructed  me  to  write  a  new  weights  and  measures 
code  and  have  an  up-to-date  system  of  inspections  throughout  the  | 
Territory.  It  was  quite  a  job.  I  wrote  to  several  officials  in  the 
States,  whom  I  knew,  for  advice  and  published  material.  After 
studying  considerable  material  and  selecting  that  which  was  appro-  1 
priate  for  our  operation,  I  sent  it  to  the  Legislature  and  appeared 
before  several  committees. 

I  think  we  have  come  up  with  a  pretty  good  code.    We  have  the 
package-marking  law,  and  we  have  the  gasoline-control  law,  which 
prohibits  mixing  different  types  of  fuels.    Keport  of  the  sale  or  repair  j 
of  equipment  is  another  item  we  included.    It  seems  that  a  lot  of 
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salesmen  would  come  into  the  Territory  during  the  summer  months, 
sell  a  piece  of  equipment,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Neither  salesman 
nor  owner  would  know  whether  the  scale  was  operating  effectively. 
We  put  in  a  law  that  requires  all  salesmen  to  notify  the  Division  of 
Weights  and  Measures  every  time  they  sell  or  install  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  the  Territory.  In  that  way,  it  is  up  to  us  to  inspect  it  when 
we  are  in  that  locality. 

We  tried  to  put  through  Handbook  44.  It  did  pass  the  Senate  with- 
out dissent  and  got  to  the  House  floor,  and  someone  got  up  and  said, 
"We  don't  want  to  adopt  anything  by  reference,"  and  it  was  defeated. 
However,  I  was  up  in  the  gallery  and  immediately  started  waving  the 
handbook  until  I  got  recognized.  After  my  talk  they  consented  to  a 
second  reading.  This  was  amended  to  say,  "In  addition  thereto,  the 
inspector  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  adopt  and  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  specifications  and  tolerances  for  com- 
mercial weights  and  measures  and  weighing  and  measuring  devices." 
This  pleased  me,  as  it  gives  us  the  necessary  power. 

We  found  that  education  was  very  much  needed  in  our  Territory. 
I  have  been  on  the  radio  three  or  four  times.  We  get  free  time,  and 
I  have  explained  the  requirements  on  packaging,  etc.,  to  educate  the 
people.  I  have  been  on  TV  once.  I  have  used  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  have  gone  before  the  Women's  Clubs  and  organizations 
of  that  kind  to  discuss  weights  and  measures.  You  would  be  surprised 
what  good  you  can  get  out  of  that,  and  I  heartily  endorse  it.  You 
get  100  percent  cooperation. 

Budgetwise,  we  started  out  with  a  $500  appropriation  in  1939,  which 
you  can  understand,  did  not  go  very  far.  In  1953  the  Division  re- 
ceived $15,000  for  a  2-year  operation.  This  was  an  improvement,  but 
it  only  lasted  for  about  1  year.  In  the  1957  Legislature  we  increased 
that  appropriation  to  $35,200.  We  had  asked  for  $60,000,  but  we  are 
somewhat  satisfied,  as  the  amount  we  received  represents  some 
increase. 

The  $60,000  was  mainly  required  for  an  additional  inspector,  but 
the  Legislature  at  this  time  did  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  we  can  still  manage  to  do  a  fairly  good  job  in  the 
Territory. 

We  have  ample  equipment.  We  have  purchased  additional  test 
weights  to  increase  our  total  to  about  5,000  pounds.  We  have  ordered 
and  received  six  additional  30-pound  test  kits,  seven  5-gallon  provers, 
and  have  on  order  a  truck  with  a  100-gallon  calibrated  tank.  We  need 
all  of  this  equipment,  as  you  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  50-pound  test  weights  on  an  airplane  going  from  one 
section  to  another. 

We  do  a  lot  of  flying  in  the  southwest  part  of  Alaska.  I  probably 
travel  25,000  miles  a  year  by  plane.  In  the  outposts  I  use  a  patrol 
car.    I  have  even  gone  in  on  a  dog  team. 

I  think  that  progress  is  definitely  being  made.  We  have  one  term 
we  use  in  Alaska,  and  you  have  heard  it  in  dog- team  work.  They 
say  "Mush"  which  means  "Forward,"  "Gee"  which  means  "To  the 
right,"  and  "Haw"  which  means  "To  the  left."  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  Alaska  is  going  to  "Mush"  in  the  future. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

June  1,  1957 


Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1956   $1,  889.  81 

Receipts  : 
May  25— 

Registration  fees— 1956  Conference,  387  at  $5.00-  $1,  935.  00 

Interest  accrued   15.  30 

  1,  950.  30 


Total   3,  840. 11 

Disbursements  : 

May  22-25,  1956— 

Expenses  of  41st  National  Conference   1,  437.  46 

May  15,  1956— 

Conference  Stationery   55.  90 

May  31,  1956— 

Honor  Award  Certificates  :   49. 17 

  1,  542.  53 


Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1957   $2,  297.  58 


(Signed)    George  F.  Austin,  Jr., 
Treasurer. 

(The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  adopted  by  the  Conference.) 
(The  Forty-second  National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  adjourned 
sine  die  at  12  p.  m. ) 
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PERSONS  ATTENDING  THE  CONFERENCE 


Delegates — State,  City,  and  County  Officials 
ALASKA 

Territory  Robert  A.  Findlay,  Inspector,  Division  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Department  of  Territorial  Police, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

ARIZONA 

State   Dick  Frank,  State  Inspector,  Department  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  State  Office  Building,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

CALIFORNIA 

James  E.  Brenton,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1220  "N" 
Street,  Sacramento. 

William  A.  Kerlin,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  333  Fifth  Street,  Oakland. 
Charles  Morris  Fuller,  County  Sealer  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  3200  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
Herbert  J.  McDade,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  1480  F  Street,  San  Diego. 

COLORADO 

State  Harry  N.  Duff,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures 

Section,  Division  of  Markets,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, 3130  Zuni  Street,  Denver. 
Harvey  H.  Houston,  Director,  Oil  Inspection  Depart- 
ment, 1024  Speer  Boulevard,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT 

Attilio  R.  Frassinelli,  Commissioner,  Food  and 
Drug  Commission,  State  Office  Building,  Hartford. 
Frank  M.  Greene,  Chief,  Division  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Frank  J.  Delaney,  State  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  1217  Windsor  Avenue,  Windsor. 

William  E.  Sheehy,  Jr.,  County  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  County  Court  Building,  Bridgeport. 
Alvin  Coger,  Assistant  County  Sealer. 
Ernest  Wilson,  Assistant  County  Sealer. 
Raymond  J.  Marcotte,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  County  Court  Building,  95  Washington 
Street,  Hartford. 
Vincent  J.  Argento,  Assistant  County  Sealer. 
Henry  J.  Rojeski,  Assistant  County  Sealer. 
William  F.  Masinda,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  West  Willington. 

Max  Frankel,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

925  Main  Street. 
Nathan  Kalechman,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 
Armand  J.  Albanese,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Municipal  Building. 


State  

County 

Alameda  

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  


State. 


County : 

Fairfield  

Hartford  

Tolland  

City : 

Bridgeport- 
Hartford  

New  Britain 
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DELAWARE 


State  John  L.  Clough,  Acting  Secretary,  State  Board  of 

Agriculture,  Dover. 
Ralph  W.  Wine,  Director,  Bureau  of  Markets. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Markets  Branch,  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tion, Room  131  District  Building,  Fourteenth  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

District  J.  Thomas  Kennedy,  Chief. 

J.  M.  Boucher,  Supervisor. 

R.  A.  Montgomery,  Supervisor. 

Howard  Balacek,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

J.  T.  Bennick,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

W.  R.  Cornelius,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

F.  C.  Harbour,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
Kenneth  Hayden,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

H.  P.  Hutchinson,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
W.  H.  Jennings,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

G.  P.  Komos,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

T.  B.  Middleton,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

I.  L.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 
F.  M.  Warner,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

W.  W.  Wells,  Inspector  and  Investigator. 

FLORIDA 


State  Nalls  Berryman,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures 

Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Nathan  Mayo 
Building,  Tallahassee. 

City: 

Jacksonville  Howard  E.  Crawford,  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  431  West  Eighth  Street. 

Miami   Harvey  E.  Howard,  Supervisor  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, Coconut  Grove  Station,  P.  O.  Box  708. 

GEORGIA 

State   Paul  I.  Morris,  Jr.,  Chief,  Weights  and  Measure  Sec- 

tion. Department  of  Agriculture,  19  Hunter  Street, 
S.  W.,  Atlanta. 
J.  W.  D.  Harvey,  Assistant  Oil  Chemist,  Department 
of  Revenue,  264  Capitol  Place,  Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS 

State   Merrill  M.  Emerick,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Di- 

vision of  Foods,  Dairies,  and  Standards,  Emmerson 
Building,  State  Fairgrounds,  Springfield. 

City:  Chicago  Irvine  M.  Levy,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 321  N.  Clark  Street. 

INDIANA 

State   Rollin  E.  Meek,  Director,  Division  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  State  Board  of  Health,  1330  W.  Michigan 
Street,  Indianapolis. 

County : 

Grant  Reuben  C.  Parks,  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Court  House,  Marion. 

Howard  Ivan  R.  Frazer,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  720  E.  Boulevard,  Kokomo. 

St.  Joseph  Stephen    C.    Grzeskowiak,    County    Inspector  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Court  House,  South  Bend. 

Vigo  Robert  J.  Silcock,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Court  House,  Terre  Haute. 
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:  City: 

Ft.  Wayne   James  A.  Hilgemann,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  301  South  Clinton  Street. 

Gary  Cleo  C.  Morgan,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Hall. 

South  Bend  Bert  S.  Cichowicz,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 

Terre  Haute  John  T.  Harper,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Hall. 

IOWA 

State   Clyde  Spry,  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Capitol  Building,  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

I    State   J.  Fred  True,  State  Sealer,  Weights  and  Measures 

Division,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Office 
Building,  Topeka. 
John  L.  O'Neill,  Deputy  Sealer,  Williamsburg. 

KENTUCKY 

I    State   George  L.  Johnson,  Director,  Division  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Capitol 
Annex,  Frankfort. 

LOUISIANA 

State   F.  F.  Thompson,  Chief  Chemist,  Petroleum  Products, 

Department  of  Revenue,  P.  O.  Box  8374,  University 
Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

MAINE 

State   Harlon  D.  Robinson,  Deputy  State  Sealer  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Capitol 
Building,  Augusta. 

City :  Portland   Charles  J.  Wills,  Jr.,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, City  Building,  389  Congress  Street. 


MARYLAND 

John  E.  Mahoney,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Department  of  Markets,  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

Richard  N.  Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Frank  J.  Vittek,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  County  Office  Building,  Towson. 

George  J.  Klein,  Assistant  Inspector. 

E.  W.  Bucklin,  Director,  Department  of  Inspection 
and  Licenses,  County  Office  Building,  Rockville. 

Lynwood  B.  Morton,  Weights  and  Measures  Inspec- 
tor. 

Robert  J.  Cord,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, County  Court  House,  Upper  Marlboro. 

George  H.  Leithauser,  Chief  Inspector,  Division  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Municipal  Building. 

Edwin  Edward  Jaffa,  Inspector. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  P.  McBride,  Director  of  Standards  and  Neces- 
saries of  Life,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
194  State  House,  Boston. 

John  F.  McCarthy,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall  Annex. 
Norman  A.  Sacknoff,  Deputy  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Town  Hall. 


State  

County : 

Baltimore  

Montgomery  

Prince  George's  

City  :  Baltimore  


State- 


City  : 

Boston. 


Brookline. 
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Cambridge   Anders  T.  Anderson,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, Municipal  Building. 

Everett  Lawrence  L.  Elliott,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Hall. 

Newton  J.  Ellis  Bowen,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  City 

Hall,  Newton  Center. 

Northbridge  Camille  R.  Guertin,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Linwood. 

Quincy   Henry  H.  Hughes,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

63  Saville  Row. 

Salem  Bruce  A.  Kotulak,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

174  Bridge  Street. 

MICHIGAN 

State  Miles  A.  Nelson,  Chief,  Foods  and  Standards  Di- 


vision, Department  of  Agriculture,   Lewis  Cass 
Building,  Lansing. 
Clyde  O.  Cottom,  Supervising  Insepctor  of  Weights 

and  Measures. 
Leo  J.  Bauer,  State  Inspector. 
Roger  R.  Burch,  State  Inspector. 
Lee  K.  Rice,  State  Inspector,  106  N.  Emmons,  St. 
Johns. 

Rex  J.  Tuttle,  State  Inspector,  321  East  Street  South, 
Morenci. 

Margaret  Treanor,  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Standards,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Lewis 
Cass  Building,  Lansing. 

City : 

Dearborn  Peter  W.  Vermullen,  Superintendent,  Department  of 

Licenses,  Weights,  and  Measures,  13030  Hemlock 
Avenue. 
James  J.  Lawlor,  Inspector. 

Detroit   George  F.  Austin,  Jr.,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, 740  Elmwood  Avenue. 

Highland  Park  James  F.  Baker,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Police  Department. 

Lansing  Walter  M.  Saxton,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Market. 

Pontlac   Walter  A.  Baerwolf,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures.  8  N.  Perrv  Street. 

MINNESOTA 

State   Erling  Hansen,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion, One  Flour  Exchange,  Minneapolis. 
Otto  K.  Warnlof,  State  Inspector. 

City  :  Minneapolis  John  G.  Gustafson,  Superintendent,  Department  of  j 

Licenses,  Weights,  and  Measures,  City  Hall. 

MISSISSIPPI 

State   W.  G.  Sellers,  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Laurel-R  #1. 

MISSOURI 

City :   St.  Louis   Joseph  R.  Bernard,  Commissioner  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 

NEVADA 

State   E.  L.  Randall,  State  Sealer.  Department  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Public  Service  Division.  University  i 
of  Nevada,  P.  O.  Box  719,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

State   Frederick  Young,  State  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures.  204  Gilford  Street.  Manchester. 
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City : 

Laconia  Charles  J.  Goss,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 109  Belyidere  Street,  Lakeport. 

Manchester  Fernand  A.  Genest,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 180  Franklin  Street. 

Portsmouth  William  A.  Thomson,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  56  Ridges  Court. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State   Samuel  H.  Christie,  Jr.,  Deputy  State  Superintend- 

ent. Division  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Depart- 
ment of  Law  and  Public  Safety,  187  W.  Hanover 
Street,  Trenton. 
Archie  T.  Smtth,  Assistant  State  Superintendent. 

County : 

Atlantic  James  E.  Myers,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  350  S.  Egg  Harbor  Road,  Hammon- 
ton. 

Bergen  Michael  J.  Santimauro,  County  Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  66  Zabriskie  Street,  Hack- 
ensack. 

Ernest  Edwin  Dawson,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Burlington   Paul  F.  Nunn,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  236  Hooker  Street,  Riverside. 
David  F.  Hummel,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Camden  Albert  C.  Becker,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  City  Hall,  Camden. 
Cumberland  Alfred  Lirio,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  P.  O.  Box  369,  Vineland. 
Essex  William  H.  Schneidewind,  County  Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Hall  of  Records,  Newark. 
Gloucester  :  Martin   J.   Caulfield,   County    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Westville  Road,  Almonesson. 
Mercer  Ralph  M.  Bodenweiser,  County  Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Court  House.  Trenton. 

Monmouth   John  A.  J.  Bovie,  Assistant  County  Superintendent 

of  Weights  and  Measures,  82  W.  Wall  Street,  Nep- 
tune City. 

William  I.  Thompson,  Assistant  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Weights  and  Measures,  Lake  and  Grass- 
mere  Avenue,  Wanamassa. 
William  G.  Dox,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  12  Campview  PL,  Keansburg. 

Passaic   William  Miller,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Administration  Building,  Paterson. 

Union  James  M.  Dietz,  County  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Court  House,  Elizabeth. 

Warren  Gerald   E.   Connolly,   County    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Court  House,  Belvidere. 

City : 

Englewood  Leonard   DeRienzo,    Municipal    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  City  Hall. 
Fair  Lawn  Alphonse  J.  Begyn,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Plaza  Building. 
Garfield  Charles    Benanti,    Municipal    Superintendent  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Police  Building,  Somerset 

Street. 

Jersey  City  Harold  J.  Myers,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  City  Hall. 

Linden   Lawrence  T.  Reagan,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 

Passaic   Paul  DeYries,  Municipal  Superintendent  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Municipal  Building. 
Joseph  Shaw,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Paterson  J.  P.  Leonard,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 115  Van  Houten  Street. 
William  J.  Kehoe,  Jr.,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Trenton   Frank  J.  Black,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Court  House. 
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NEW  YORK 

State   Daniel  J.  Carey,  Coramissioner,  Department  of  Agri- 

culture and  Markets,  Albany. 
John  J.  Leonard,  Director,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Building,  Albany. 

County  : 

Genesee   Glenn  A.  Pullman,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  19  Buffalo  Street,  Bergen. 

Monroe   Earl  D.  Hubble,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, 1400  South  Avenue,  Room  B,  Rochester. 

Nassau  Robert  Williams,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Old  County  Court  House  Annex,  Mineola. 
August  W.  Weidner,  Jr.,  Assistant  County  Sealer. 

Niagara   Henry  C.  Hulshoff,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  17  High  Street,  Lockport. 

Wayne   Hudson  H.  Wright,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  30  Catherine  Street,  Lyons. 

City : 

Binghamton   Harry  A.  Lason,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, 60  Robinson  Street. 

Lackawanna  John  J.  Seres,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

84  Rosary  Avenue. 

Niagara  Falls  T.  J.  Paonessa,  Assistant  City  Sealer  of  Weights 

and  Measures,  Public  Service  Building,  Walnut 
Avenue  and  6th  Street. 

Rochester  A.  C.  Samenfink,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Rochester  Public  Market,  Administration 
Building. 

Schenectady   Ashley  C.  Glover,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, City  Hall. 

Tonkers   John  Dimase,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

State   C.  D.  Baucom,  Superintendent,  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricul- 
ture Building,  Raleigh. 

John  I.  Moore,  Field  Supervisor. 

Raymond  W.  Burnette,  State  Inspector. 

Gordon  S.  Young,  State  Inspector. 

Latta  W.  Cook,  Liquid  Fertilizer  Specialist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State   J.  C.  Goll,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

Public    Service    Commission,    Capitol  Building, 
Bismarck. 

Eigel  Paulsen,  Scale  Inspector,  1021  Sixth  Street, 
Bismarck. 

OHIO 

State   V.  D.  Campbell,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Reynolds-  I 
burg. 

County  : 

Cuyahoga   Casper    Trentanelli,    Deputy    County    Sealer  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  1416  Lewis  Drive,  Lake- 
wood. 

Medina   R.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  County  Board  of  Education  Building, 
Medina. 

Ottawa   Rudolph    Starkloff,    Deputy    County    Sealer  of 

Weights  and  Measures,  Post  Office  Box  208,  Port 
Clinton. 

City: 

Akron   Robert  K.  Slough.  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Municipal  Building. 
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Cincinnati   William   E.   G.   Rheix,   Superintendent,  Markets, 

Weights  and  Measures,  Department  of  Safety,  2d 
Floor,  Market  House,  Sixth  and  Plum  Streets. 

Youngstown  Frank  B.  Jones,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Hall. 

OKLAHOMA 

State   T.  C.  Beck.  Assistant  Director,  Marketing  Division, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Capitol  Building, 
Oklahoma  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State   Harry  M.  Turrell,  Director,  Bureau  of  Standard 

Weights  and  Measures,  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg. 

County : 

Bucks  Walter  A.  Hilsbos,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

4418  Bristol  Road,  Oakford. 
Erie  Robert  B.  Daggett,  County  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  122  Sampson  Avenue,  Lake  City. 
Philadelphia   J.  J.  Powers,  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall.  Philadelphia. 

City : 

Altoona  Ralph  I.  Ctjmmings,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  City  Hall. 

Erie   Paul  F.  Watson,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Meas- 

ures, City  Hall. 

Fariell   Michael  Ciccarone,  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Measures.  City  Building. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Commonwealth   Agustin  E.  Diaz,  Head,  Division  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Economic  Stabilization  Administration, 
P.  O.  Box  4183,  San  Juan. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

State  Edward  R.  Fisher,  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Department  of  Labor,  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Building,  83  Park  Street,  Providence. 

City  :  Providence   Edward  F.  Moran,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  141  Fountain  Street. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

State   Carl  H.  Stender,  Assistant  to  Commissioner  of  Agri- 

culture, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wade  Hampton 
Office  Building,  P.  O.  Box  1080,  Columbia. 
Ralph  Magoffix,  Director,  Bureau  of  Inspection. 

TENNESSEE 

City  : 

Memphis   V.  D.  Rogers,  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures.  590 

Washington  Avenue. 
Nashville   Tom  Webb,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  300 

Demonbreun  Street. 

TEXAS 

City  : 

Dallas  J.  I).  Walton,  Supervisor,  Weights.  Measures,  and 

Markets,  311  City  Hall. 
Houston   Richard  V.  Anders,  Deputy  Sealer.  Weights  and 

Measures  Division.  Department  of  Public  Works. 

City  Hall. 

UTAH 

City:  Salt  Lake  City  E.  C.  Westwood,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, 118  East  First  Street. 
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VIRGINIA 


State  J.  H.  Meek,  Director,  Division  of  Markets,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1200  E.  Main  Street,  Rich- 
mond. 

T.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures 
Section. 

J.  A.  Rosen,  Assistant  Supervisor. 
R.  C.  Boggs,  State  Inspector. 

C.  E.  Whitman,  Supervisor,  Scale  Maintenance,  State 
Department  of  Highways,  Richmond. 

City : 

Alexandria  .  Clifford  B.  Tate,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Norfolk  W.  K.  Tripple,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Department  of  Public  Safety,  148  Bank  Street. 

Petersburg  C.  Roane  Branch,  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Hall. 

Richmond  M.  L.  Rice,  Senior  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  The  Mosque  Building,  Room  121,  Laurel 
and  Main  Streets. 

Roanoke  James  M.  Hudgins,  Supervisor  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, City  Market  Building. 

WASHINGTON 

City :  Seattle  Don  M.  Turnbull,  Supervisor,  Licenses  and  Stand- 
ards, Office  of  the  Comptroller,  County-City  Build- 
ing. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

County :  Harrison  Beatrice  Lanham,  County  Sealer  of  Weights  and 

Measures,  Bristol. 

WISCONSIN 

State   Claire  L.  Jackson,  Chief,  Division  of  Economic  Prac- 

tices, Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Capitol, 
Madison. 

X.  E.  Kirschbaum,  Supervisor,  Weights  and  Measures 
Inspection. 

City : 

Green  Bay  Xorris  P.  Tilleman,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 

Kenosha  Joseph  P.  Kucheka,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

City  Hall. 

Milwaukee  Louis  E.  Witt,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

1331  N.  5th  Street. 

Sheboygan  J.  A.  Peikert,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  City 

Hall. 

West  Allis  Arthur  E.  Laboda,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

City  Hall. 
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Delegates,  Guests  and  Conference  Staff 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Director's  Office : 

A.  V.  Astin,  Director. 

A.  T.  McPherson,  Associate  Director  for  Testing. 

R.  W.  Smith,  Consultant  to  the  Director  (Honorary  Life  Member). 

Wilmer  Souder,  Consultant  to  Associate  Director. 

W.  S.  Bussey,  Chief,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

M.  W.  Jensen,  Assistant  Chief,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

H.  P.  Wollin,  Engineer,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Bell,  Administrative  Assistant,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Brueckner,  Clerk-Stenographer,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mrs.  K.  R.  Spry,  Clerk-Typist,  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Chemistry  Division : 

J.  H.  Eiseman,  Chemist,  Gas  Chemistry  Section. 
Electricity  and  Electronics  Division : 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Schwarz,  Publications  Writer,  Engineering  Electronics  Section. 
Mechanics  Division : 

J.  C.  Hughes,  Supervising  Physicist,  Capacity,  Density,  and  Fluid  Meters 
Section. 

B.  L.  Wilson,  Chief,  Engineering  Mechanics  Section. 
D.  R.  Tate,  Physicist,  Engineering  Mechanics  Section. 
H.  H.  Russell,  Acting  Chief,  Mass  and  Scale  Section. 

L.  B.  Macurdy,  Chief,  Mass  Unit,  Mass  and  Scale  Section. 

II.  E.  Almer,  Physicist,  Mass  Unit,  Mass  and  Scale  Section. 

H.  L.  Badger,  Physicist,  Scale  Unit,  Mass  and  Scale  Section. 
Optics  and  Metrology  Division  : 

L.  V.  J'udson,  Chief,  Length  Section. 

J.  S.  Beers,  Physicist,  Length  Section. 

R.  W.  Crouch,  Jr.,  Photometry  and  Colorimetry  Section. 
Organic  and  Fibrous  Materials  Division  : 

T.  W.  Lashof,  Paper  Section. 

Guests  Representing  United  States  Government 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 

W.  A.  Faught,  Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service. 

R.  D.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Scales  and  Weighing,  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Branch,  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

R.  J.  Neale,  Scales  and  Weighing  Specialist,  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Branch,  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  760  Live- 
stock Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

C.  R.  Adair,  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

J.  R.  Scott,  Chief.  Trade  Label  Section,  Meat  Inspection  Branch,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce : 

Walter  Williams,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare : 

George  P.  Larrick,  Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
M.  R.  Stephens,  Director,  Bureau  of  Enforcement,  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

James  C.  Pearson,  Director,  Division  of  Federal-State  Relations.  Food  and 

Drug  Administration. 
L.  M.  Beacham,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Food,  Food  and  Drug 

Administration. 


U.  S.  Treasury  Department : 

E.  W.  Teagarden,  Engineering  Specialist,  Division  of  Technical  Services, 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

Guests  Representing  Manufacturers  of  Weighing  and  Measuring  Devices 

American  Meter  Company: 

James  H.  Judge,  Assistant  to  President,  Philmont  and  Bustleton  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  V.  Stockton,  Jr.,  Product  Manager,  13500  Philmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

American  Scale  and  Vise  Company:  C.  V.  Marks,  Chief  Engineer,  2745  South- 
west Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bastian  and  Blessing  Company :  Hakold  Norway,  4201  W.  Peterson  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Beck  and  Company,  Limited :  H.  G.  Soar,  Chief  Designer,  Streatham  Vale,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  16,  England. 

Bloomer  Brothers  Company  :  Raynor  M.  Holmes,  Research  Engineer,  Newark, 
New  York. 

Bowlin.  J.  P..  Company :  Luther  E.  Harris,  General  Manager,  2913-15  Bledsoe, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Bowser,  Inc. : 

A.  E.  Spitzberg,  Vice  President,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

E.  J.  Rein  hart,  Service  Manager. 

Richard   J.   Ryan,    Washington  Representative,   5605   Northfield  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 
Brodie,  Ralph  N.,  Company,  Inc. : 

C.  J.  McCaffrey,  Vice  President,  550  South  Columbus  Avenue,  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Kingsley,  Eastern  Sales  Manager. 

Howard  E.  Siebold,  Sales  Engineer,  529  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chatillon,  John,  and  Sons: 

George  C.  Reiley,  Vice  President,  85  to  93  Cliff  Street,  New  York  38,  New 
York. 

Sidney  Aglow,  Sales  Representative. 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. :  Thomas  P.  McGlynn,  Sales  Manager — Product 

Development,  349  Oraton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cox  and  Stevens  Electronic  Scales,  Division  of  Revere  Corporation  of  America : 
W.  K.  Davtes,  General  Sales  Manager,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Silver,  Division  Sales  Manager,  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 
Howard  L.  Zupp,  Field  Engineer,  3525  Guilford  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Dairly  Equipment  Company :  K.  S.  Hart,  Vice  President,  1444  E.  Washington 

Avenue,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin. 
Detecto  Scales,  Inc. : 

D.  S.  Hammerman.  Executive  Vice  President,  540  Park  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mack  Rapp,  Vice  President. 

Mrs.  Carrie  G.  Woodland,  Representative,  539  Edwards  Drive,  The  Uplands, 
Sarasota,  Florida. 
Dixie  Cup  Company : 

Arthur  J.  Nolan,  Vice  President,  Easton,  Pensylvania. 
Clement  G.  McBride,  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Joseph  G.  Rogers,  Consultant,  4730  Stevens  Drive,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

Downingtown  Iron  Works,  Inc. :  W.  F.  Keehn,  Manager,  Product  Development. 
Downingtown.  Pennsylvania . 

Erie  Meter  Systems,  Inc. :  Paul  R.  Fishburn.  Chief  Engineer.  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Exact  Weight  Scale  Company  : 

W.  A.  Scheurer,  President,  538  East  Town  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Warren  J.  Schieser,  Vice  President,  550  E.  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
James  F.  Sullivan,  Chief  Engineer,  538  East  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Oliver  H.  Watson,  Chicago  Division  Manager,  608  South  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Factory  Equipment  Company :    John  F.  Feind,  President,  190  State  Street. 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Company : 

C.  G.  Gehringer,  Manager,  Scale  Division,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
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J.  S.  Peterson,  Manager,  Electronic  Sales,  1115  14th  Avenue,  East  Moline. 
111. 

Jerome  C.  Kenney,  Field  Engineer,  731  Charing  Cross  Road,  Baltimore  29, 
Maryland. 

W.  J.  Ruzek,  Field  Engineer,  659  E,  25th  Street,  Baltimore  29,  Maryland. 
Fisher  Governor  Company:  W.  H.  Hoagland,  Eastern  Manager,  Spec.  Controls 

Division,  212  East  State  Street,  Westport,  Connecticut. 
Fuller,  H.  J.,  Company  : 

H.  J.  Fuller,  President,  1371  West  Third  Avenue,  Columbus  12,  Ohio. 
William  S.  Fuller,  Sales  Manager. 
Gilbert  and  Barker  Manufacturing  Company :  William  Keay,  Manager,  Sales 

Service,  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Granberg  Corporation  : 

J.  R.  Murphey,  Sales  Manager,  1308-67th  Street.  Oakland,  California. 
AVilson  M.  Milligan,  Eastern  Division  Sales  Manager,  489  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

Gurley,  W.  &  L.  E. :  F.  G.  Williams,  Washington  Representative,  5514  Nevada 

Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hobart  Manufacturing  Company : 

Kenneth  C.  Allen,  Director  of  Scale  Operations,  448  Huffman  Avenue, 
Dayton  3,  Ohio. 

E.  A.  Reussenzehn,  Chief  Scale  Engineer. 

Murray  W.  Craig,  Weights  and  Measures  Representative,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  Simpson  Street,  Troy,  Ohio. 
Hodgson,  A.  E.,  7046  Garrett  Road.  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania  (Dealer  Dist. 

Scales). 
Howe  Scale  Company : 

Richard  F.  Straw,  Vice  President,  2941  Scale  Avenue,  Rutland.  Vermont. 
Frank  E.  Pringle,  Assistant  General  Sales  Manager. 
George  D.  Wilkinson,  National  Service  Manager. 

Clyde  K.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Factory  Representative,  3008  W.  Marshall  Street, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
Gerald  J.  Devine,  Branch  Manager,  36-12  47th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City, 

New  York. 

R.  A.  Parham,  Branch  Manager,  1300  Curtain  Avenue  near  Harford  Road, 

Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 
John  B.  Weaver,   Salesman,  1208  East  Morehead.  Charlotte  3,  North 

Carolina. 

Hunter,  S.  S.,  Inc. :  William  M.  Shanhouse.  General  Manager,  Syosset,  New 
York. 

Lily-Tulip  Cup  Corporation  : 

Richard  S.  Wechsler,  Counsel.  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Mno  Wilder. 

Martin-Decker  Corporation :    Alan  G.  Herrick,  Sales  Manager,  3431  Cherry 

Avenue,  Long  Beach  7,  California. 
Marvel  Rack  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. :  Charles  W.  McCarthy,*  President. 

24  North  First  Street,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota. 
Mclntyre,  John  J.,  Sons : 

F.  L.  McIntyre,  Owner,  514  Knorr  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
John  L.  McIntyre,  Sales  and  Service. 

Measuregraph  Company : 

C.  H.  Angle,  Eastern  Regional  Manager.  771  South  Woodington,  Balti- 
more 29,  Md. 

Floyd  L.  Wall,  Representative,  300  Baltimore  Road.  Rockville,  Maryland. 
Murphy,  L.  R.,  Scale  Company:  L.  R.  Murphy.  President.  1610  North  C  Street, 

Sacramento  14,  California. 
Neptune  Meter  Company  : 

Emmett  F.  Wehmann,  Chief  Development  Engineer.  22-42  Jackson  Avenue. 

Long  Island  City  1,  New  York. 
•Joseph  J.  Delfausse,  Chief  Engineer. 

Russell  W.  Wetjen,  Sales  Manager.  19  W.  50th  Street.  New  York  20,  New 
York. 

H.  A.  Lentz,  Jr.,  Sales  Representative.  1803  Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pennsylvania. 
Xicol  Scales  Company : 

William  F.  Nicol,  Owner,  1315  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Noreen  Nicol,  Co-owner. 


"Registered  in  absentia. 
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Palmer  Torsion  Balance  Company  :  David  Palmer,  General  Manager,  1186  Broad- 
way, New  York  1,  Xew  York. 
Penn  Scale  Manufacturing'  Company,  Inc. :  Sydney  Black,  President,  150  West 

Berks  Street,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  Scale  Company :  J.  H.  Landvater,  President,  Bareville,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Richardson  Scale  Company  : 

Ingram  H.  Richardson,  President,  668  Van  Houten  Avenue,  Clifton,  New 
Jersey. 

Arthur  J.  Burke,  Vice  President. 
Charles  S.  Graham,  Service  Manager. 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company : 

Edward  R.  Eyler,  Sales  Engineer,  Central  Engineering  Department.  400  N.  1 

Lexington  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8.  Pennsylvania. 
Alberd  J.  Komich,  Product  Manager — Liquid  Meters. 
Seraphin  Test  Measure  Company :  Theo.  A.  Seraphin,  President,  1314  North 

7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Shanner  Equipment  Co. :  Jack  W.  Polivka.  Vice  President,  8923  Ogden  Ave., 

Brookfield,  Illinois. 
Smith,  A.  O.,  Corporation  : 

H.  D.  Leisenring,  General  Sales  Manager.  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

17,  N.  Y. 

William  E.  Steen,  Chief  Engineer.  Meter  Products,  5715  Smithway  Street  ! 
Los  Angeles  22,  California. 
Spinks  Scale  Company :   J.  M.  Spinks,  President,  836  Stewart  Avenue.  S.  W.. 
Atlanta  10,  Ga. 

Streeter-Amet  Company  :  Robert  T.  Isham,  Vice  President,  Grayslake,  Illinois.  ' 
Texoil  Equipment,  Inc. :  John  H.  Grinnell,  Manager,  LPG  Department,  1816  | 

Cockrell,  Dallas  15,  Texas. 
Thatcher  Glass  Manufacturing  Company  : 

James  Arrandale.  Quality  Control  Consultant,  623  W.  Water  Street,  El- 

mira,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  C.  Thomas. 

Tokheim  Corporation :  William  Louthan,  Manager.  Field  Service,  1600  Wabash 

Avenue,  Fort  Wayne  1.  Indiana. 
Toledo  Scale  Company : 

R.  V.  Miller,  Manager  of  Weights  and  Measures.  5225  Telegraph  Road. 

Toledo  1.  Ohio. 
H.  Warren  Hem,  Senior  Engineer. 
Wallace  M.  Evans,  Custom  Industrial  Specialist. 
Wilbur  B.  Haines,  Director,  Field  Operations. 

E.  C.  Keller,  Government  Division  Manager,  3329  8th  Street,  N.  E.,  Wash-  j 
ington  17,  D.  C. 

Torsion  Balance  Company :  C.  T.  Kasline,  Sales  Manager,  35  Monhegan  Road,  j 
Clifton,  New  Jersay. 

Troemner.  Henry,  Inc.:  Laird  U.  Park,  Jr.,  President,  22nd  and  Master  Streets,  i 

Philadelphia  21,  Pennsylvania. 
U.  S.  Slicing  Machine  Company :  Matt  Ribble,  Special  Representative,  186  Glen- 

dale  Avenue,  Highland  Park  3,  Michigan. 
Yeeder-Root,  Inc. : 

A.  E.  M^Keever,  Sales  Manager,  70  Sergeant  Street,  Hartford  2,  Connecticut. 

H.  W.  Barnes,  Assistant  Sales  Manager — Computer  Department. 
Washington  Scale  and  Equipment  Company,  Inc. :  Aaron  Yochelson,  President, 

1107  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
AVayne  Pump  Company : 

C.  F.  Bateman,  Vice  President,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Freedom  H.  Ainsworth,  Chief  Engineer. 

William  O.  Howland,  Engineer. 

Frank  W.  Love,  Engineering  Department. 

Thomas  F.  Breen,  Service  Manager. 
AYeatherhead  Companv :   John  D.  Selim.  Development  Coordinator.  300  East 

131st  Street.  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 
Wood,  John,  Company : 

L.  G.  Close.  Manager,  Mid-Atlantic  States,  2127  N.  Charles  Street.  Baltimore 

18,  Maryland. 

W.  M.  Hoxie,  Service  Manager,  Bennett  Pump  Division.  Broadway  and  I 
Lethen  Street,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
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Guests  Representing  Associations,  Business  and  Industry,  and  Railroads 

i  AFL-CIO:  Nancy  Pratt,  Research  Assistant,  815  16th  Street,  Washington, 
i      D.  0. 

i  American  Meat  Institute :  Chester  Adams,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 
I       5,  111. 

I   American  Petroleum  Institute  : 

A.  J.  Rumoshosky,  Director,  Division  of  Marketing,  50  West  50th  Street. 

New  York  20,  New  York. 
James  B.  McNallen,  Marketing  Assistant,  Division  of  Marketing. 
James  E.  Moss,  Director,  Division  of  Transportation,  1625  K  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  :   C.  L.  Richard,  Chairman,  Scale 

Committee,  147  Cadiz  Avenue,  San  Clemente,  California. 
American  Seed  Trade  Association:   Delos  L.  James,  Representative,  725  15th 

Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
American  Standards  Association :   A.  C.  Hutton,  Washington  Representative. 

4705  Industrial  Building,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Association  of  American  Railroads  :  D.  Underwood,  Grain  Specialist,  59  E.  Van 

Buren  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company :  Norman  E.  Dukes,  Weights  and  Measures 

Department,  881  Memorial  Drive,  S.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Avery  Adhesive  Label  Corporation :  Wilmer  P.  Webster,  District  Sales  Mana- 
ger, 611  Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania. 
Cooperative  League  of  USA:  Jack  T.  Jennings,  Assistant  Director,  Washington 

Office,  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Cooperative  Mills :  Samuel  J.  Beyhan,  Executive  Vice  President,  2101  E.  Fort 

Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Dairy  Industries  Supply  Association:  Donald  H.  Williams,  Technical  Director, 

1145  19th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Diamond  Match  Company :  William  V.  Doyle,  Product  Manager,  122  East  42nd 

Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company :  L.  L.  Kennedy,  Superintendent,  Construction  and 

Maintenance,  500  N.  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
Fuelane  Corporation  :  Charles  C.  Turner.  Director,  Special  Services,  Liberty. 

N.  Y. 

Gasoline  Pump  Manufacturers  Association  :  G.  Theon  Wright,  Managing  Direc- 
tor, 420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

General  Foods  Corporation :  Charles  A.  Clark,  Weights  and  Measures  Coor- 
dinator, 250  North  Street,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

General  Mills,  Inc. ;  Oswald  A.  Oudal,  Products  Control  Manager,  400 — 2nd 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota. 

Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. :  C.  E.  Wagner,  Development  En- 
gineer, 99  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Greenbelt  Consumers  Services :  Charles  B.  Myers,  Greenbelt,  Maryland. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation:  E.  C.  Dickey,  Superintendent,  Marketing  Equipment. 
Atlanta  Sales,  Post  Office  Box  6145,  Station  "H",  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Association,  Inc. :  Arthur  C.  Kreutzer,  Vice  President 
and  Counsel,  11  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Marvadel  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc. :  John  C.  Krusen,  Manager,  4001  Seven 
Mile  Lane,  Baltimore  8,  Maryland. 

Milk  Industry  Foundation :   Ernest  Kellogg,   Secretary,  1145 — 19th  Street. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller,  Byron,  and  Associates  : 

Byron  D.  Miller,  Owner,  7712  Georgia  Avenue.  X.  W.,  Washington  12.  D.  C. 
Ira  L.  Pauley,  Associate. 

Millers'  National  Federation:  Fred  H.  Mewhinney,  Assistant  to  Vice  President. 
847  National  Press  Building,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Dairy  Equipment  Manufacturers :  John  Marshall, 
Executive  Vice  President,   1012— 14th   Street,  N.  W.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Farmers  Union :  Mabel  Snyder,  Assistant  to  the  Coordinator.  1404  New 
York  Avenue,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc. : 

Mal  Xavier,  Assistant  General  Manager,  1614— 20th  Street.  X.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 9,  D.  C. 
Harris  W.  Magnusson,  Technology  Division  Director. 

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.:  Louis  Reznek,  Director  of  Engineering 
and  Safety,  1424— 16th  Street,  N.  W..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Oyster  Institute  of  North  America  : 

Frank  M.  Miles.  Director,  Box  178,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
David  H.  Wallace,  6  Mayo  Avenue,  Bay  Ridge.  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Paper  Can  Association :  Arthur  W.  Howe,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  Executive  Secre-  | 

tary,  1532  Philadelphia  National  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 
Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute.  Inc. :  Robert  W.  Foster,  Assistant  to 

Executive  Director,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad : 

W.  P.  Buchanan,  Supervisor  of  Scale  Inspectors,  Test  Department,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

George  F.  Yeager,  Assistant  Foreman,  Scales,  Test  Department. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company :  Paul  W.  Tucker,  Technical  Representative, 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 
Pillsbury  Mills.  Inc. :  C.  E.  Joyce,  General  Claim  Manager,  608  Second  Avenue,  1 

S.,  Pillsbury  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Pure  Oil  Company :  R.  G.  Emmett,  Assistant  Operations  Manager,  35  E.  Wacker 

Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation :  W.  H.  Scott,  Engineer,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  17,  New  York. 

Reading  Railroad  Company  :  R.  C.  Thran,  Scale  Inspector,  Locomotive  Shop, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Republic  Steel  Corporation :  Dale  R.  Smith,  Corporation  Weighing  Inspector. 

Oberlin  Road,  S.  AY.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc. :  Gibson  I.  Wright.  Public  Relations  Manager,  1845 — 1th 

Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Saybolt.  J.  W..  Business  Counsellor  on  Weights  and  Measures  Laws,  9209 

Carlyle  Avenue,  Surfside.  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
Scale  Journal  Publishing  Company:  Mark  W.  Pickell,  Editor,  176  West  Adams  | 

Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Scale  Manufacturers  Association :  Arthur  Sanders,  Executive  Secretary,  No.  1 

Thomas  Circle,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Shell  Development  Company :  Boris  A.  Frolov,  Technical  Representative,  50 

West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
Shell  Oil  Company : 

Maurice  L.  Barrett.  Jr.,  Senior  Engineer,  8500  N.  Michigan  Road,  Indian- 
apolis S,  Indiana. 

M.  H.  Deutzman,  Engineer,  Structural  Division,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 

York  20,  New  York. 
Fred  Larson,  Project  Engineer. 
R.  W.  Hirsch,  Senior  Technologist,  E&P-Gas. 
Sinclair  Refining  Company:  K.  W.  Birkin,  Manager,  Automotive  Department, 

600  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  20,  New  York. 
Skelly  Oil  Company :  Robert  R.  Wellington,  Assistant  Engineer,  Skelly  Build- 
ing, 605  West  47th  Street,  Kansas  City  41,  Missouri. 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company :  L.  E.  Reed,  Manager.  Motor  Vehicles,  150  E.  42nd 

Street.  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Southern  Railway  Company :  Walter  F.  Kohl,  Superintendent.  Scales  and  I 

Highway  Equipment,  Post  Office  Box  1808,  Washington  13.  D.  C. 
Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corporation :  C.  R.  Dietrick,  Project  Engineer,  Post 

Office  Box  206.  Whippany.  New  Jersey. 
Suburban  Rulane  Gas  Company :    John   Macintosh.   Post   Office  Box  29. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
Sun  Oil  Company :  A.  H.  Marsh.  Manager,  Materials  and  Equipment  Research  ! 

Department,  1600  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Texas  Company:  R.  H.  Tolson,  Assistant  Manager,  Sales  Department,  135  E. 

42nd  Street.  New  York  17.  New  York. 
Thread  Institute : 

David  Snyder.  Executive  Director.  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36.  j 
New  York. 

James  B.  Duffy.  Member.  Legislation  Committee   (Gardiner  Hall.  Jr., 
Thread  Company.  48  W.  38th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. ) 
U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association :  Harold  O.  Smith,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 

dent,  1511  K  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
Visking  Corporation  : 

Elliot  Balestier,  Jr..  Assistant  to  President.  201  Main  Street,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J. 

William  M.   Sawers.  Assistant  Manager.  Division  of  Special  Services. 
Services,  777 -14th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Western  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau :  E.  M.  Curl,  Supervisor,  Weight 
Agreements  and  Weighing,  Room  460,  Union  Station,  517  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Other  Guests 

Ashbrook,  Paul  R.,  734  Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Gordon,  Leland  J.,  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Research  Center,  Denison 

University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
Hadow,  H.  John,  Scientific  Attache,  British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kirk,  William,  Jr.,  Firemen's  Home,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Macintosh,  James  P.,  Student  Engineer,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Box 
4343,  College  Station,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

MacLean,  R.  W.,  Director,  Standards  Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  Canada. 

Moore,  John  I.,  Jr.,  200  W.  Aycock  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Nie,  Siok  Tjhiang,  Laboratory  for  Testing  Materials,  244  Djalan  Raja  Timur, 
Bandung,  Indonesia. 

Poppy,  T.  G.,  Controller  of  Standards,  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade,  Chapter  Street  House,  26  Chapter  Street,  London, 
S.  W.  1,  England. 

Smith,  Edwin  C,  145  Nassau  Road,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Todd,  Joseph  N.,  1417  Longfellow  Street,  Washington  11,  D.  C. 

There  were,  in  addition,  28  individuals  who  attended  pre-Conference  com- 
mittee meetings,  but  did  not  register  for  the  Conference. 
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